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THE  THIRD  DEGREE 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Middle  Path 

The  town  had  assumed  its  afternoon  quiet ;  the  morn- 
ing marketing  was  over.  The  little  county  seat  was 
as  dull  and  somnolent  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
refined  lover  of  that  solitude  which  is  bred  in  the 
midst  of  people.  The  overpowering  stillness,  the  op- 
pressive, awe-inspiring  period  of  quietude,  told  it  was 
the  hour  after  the  noon-day  dinner  in  a  community 
rated  as  yet  ?twixt  village  and  city.  The  sun  shone 
down  on  the  well-kept  lawns,  on  the  dignified  houses 
and  the  broad,  well-cared  for  main  street,  cast  short 
shadows  on  the  walks  and  marked  out  the  engine-house 
belfry,  clearly  and  sharply  on  the  macadam  floor  of  the 
square  at  the  head  of  the  street.  This  was  the  centre 
of  the  town  life,  when  life  existed,  and  the  centre  of 
rest  at  this  hour. 

Nothing  was  visible  that  justified  a  real  conception 
of  life.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  belfry  shadow,  to  be 
sure,  as  it  showed  clear  on  the  square,  was  an  object 
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which  close  scrutiny  would  have  shown  to  be  a  dog. 
But  even  he,  the  necessary  adjunct  of  an  engine  house, 
was  reposing  carelessly  on  his  back,  his  stomach  toward 
the  clear  blue  sky,  while  one  half  of  his  body,  includ- 
ing his  tail,  was  already  covered  by  the  encroaching 
shadow. 

The  animal,  a  well  cared  for  specimen  of  the  genus 
fox-terrier,  was  awake  and  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  was  gradually  changing,  yet  he  pre- 
ferred to  wait  and  let  the  shadow  cover  him  rather 
than  move  an  inch  outside  its  limits.  He  was  the 
personification  of  the  pace  that  does  not  kill. 

Suddenly  he  moved  his  head  slightly  to  one  side  and 
gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  a  large  fly  which  was 
stalking  for  an  advantageous  position.  He  was  mak- 
ing calculations  as  to  whether  to  act  or  not  when  the 
surrounding  quietude  overcame  him  and  he  slept.  He 
was  tired  out  with  waiting,  and  with  ennui.  He  had 
waited  for  four  weeks  since  the  last  fire — and — things 
were  getting  played  out  in  Salsport  anyway. 

Aside  from  the  dog,  not  a  living  thing  was  visible 
to  ordinary  eyes. 

But  this  condition  of  apathy  was  soon  destined  to  be 
broken,  even  in  Salsport.  As  the  solemn  tones  of 
the  belfry  bell  pealed  forth  two  notes,  marking  the 
time  importantly  and  impressively,  the  little  town 
seemed  to  awake  from  its  reposeful  state,  and  an  occa- 
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sional  figure  appeared  on  the  street  walking  slowly  and 
sedately.  The  business  men  appeared  at  the  doors  of 
their  stores,  looking  up  and  down  the  streets;  looking 
from  habit  for  customers  that  came  rarely,  and  then 
to  talk  as  much  as  to  purchase. 

Walking  rather  more  rapidly  than  anyone  else,  ap- 
peared a  young  fellow  from  a  side  street.  Under  his 
arm  was  a  book;  it  was  a  law  volume,  and  bespoke  his 
calling.  His  tanned  face  glowed  with  health  and 
vigor.  He  turned  into  the  square,  and  then  stopped 
abruptly  by  the  engine  house.  A  couple  of  the  fire- 
men now  lounging  at  the  door  spoke  to  him,  and  then 
a  merry,  hearty  laugh  pealed  forth  from  the  young 
gentleman;  for  Theodore  Stone,  popularly  called 
*  Teddy,"  was  what  the  town  regarded  as  its  ideal  of 
gentler  manhood.  Teddy  was  handsome,  strong  and 
somewhat  reckless,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  popular 
young  man  in  the  place.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  of 
twenty-four,  the  possessor  of  a  pair  of  clear,  fearless 
blue  eyes  that  had  in  them  a  very  peculiar  twinkle  at 
times.  Old  friends  said  that  twinkle  came  from  his 
father;  but,  at  all  events,  it  denoted  a  very  great  love 
for  the  unexpected. 

Turning  to  walk  from  the  fire  house,  Stone  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  white-drab  body  of  the  dog,  now 
well  within  the  shadow,  awake  and  cogitating.  His 
body  moved  occasionally  from  side  to  side  in  his  half-" 
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conscious  feats  of  balancing  on  his  spine;  his  flexed, 
upturned  paws  lazily  flapped  the  air  at  intervals,  in  a 
semi-slumbrous  effort  to  adjust  his  poise,  while  the 
hind  legs  stood  out  nearly  horizontal  and  in  spread- 
eagle  fashion,  giving  him  a  rakish  and  utterly  aban- 
doned appearance. 

Imbued  with  a  sudden  impulse,  Stone  stepped  back 
into  the  fire  house,  deposited  his  encumbrances  on  the 
floor  and  reaching  for  a  dipper,  which  he  evidently 
knew  was  there,  he  half  filled  it  with  water  from  the 
faucet  behind  the  door.  Holding  it  hidden  behind 
him,  with  a  bold,  inconsequent  air  he  walked  out  of 
the  door  and  in  the  dog's  direction.  The  animal,  scent- 
ing trouble,  opened  his  near  eye  and  looked  between 
his  paws  across  the  short  line  of  his  stomach,  toward 
Mr.  Stone.  He  comprehended  instantly,  but  too  late. 
The  water,  in  a  well-directed  stream,  struck  him  one 
inch  below  the  liver  and  one-half  inch  above  his  last 
flea  bite,  and  bowled  him  back  into  full  vitality  and 
action. 

A  loud  guffaw  rose  from  the  firemen,  and  several 
distant  observers  joined  in  it.  Stone  gazed  thought- 
fully at  the  dog  and  smiled.  The  quadruped  rose  in 
the  air  in  a  single  bound,  turning  round  and  round  twice 
before  he  landed  on  the  ground;  all  four  feet  braced, 
with  face  directly  in  front  of  the  man  with  the  dipper. 

He  barked  once,  coughed  once,  and  then  saw  the  joke. 
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With  a  wild,  hilarious  bark  of  joy  that  Salsport  had  at 
last  awakened,  he  turned  to  catch  his  tail,  gave  the  effort 
up,  and  started  along  Main  street  at  a  pace  never 
before  witnessed  in  that  county.  With  ears  back  and 
head  forward,  giving  vent  to  an  occasional  yap  of 
pure,  unadulterated  joy,  he  never  relaxed  his  speed, 
but  tore  like  a  demon  of  surprise  down  the  thorough- 
fare. 

In  small  communities  changes  are  rapid.  Excite- 
ment of  any  kind  leads  to  inquisitiveness,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  first  furlong  of  his  dash  that  dog  was 
watched  by  dozens  from  the  windows  and  doorways 
abutting  on  Main  Street.  Another  few  seconds  and 
he  turned  past  the  post-office  up  hill,  bound  for  the 
woods;  but  here  his  flight  of  astonished  pleasure  was 
transformed  to  one  of  fear.  As  he  grazed  the  lowest 
step  of  the  post-oflice  door  he  emitted  a  yell,  for  he 
detected  a  colored  man  with  a  pail  of  water  prepar- 
ing to  wash  the  windows.  From  then  on,  his  flight 
was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  avoid  further  trouble; 
there  was  no  malice  within  his  soul,  nothing  but  a 
sudden  yearning  for  solitude.  Somebody  saw  him 
round  the  corner  and  blurted  out  "  mad  dog."  Then 
Salsport  entered  upon  a  period  of  activity  worthy  of 
its  best  efforts. 

From  comparatively  small  and  unexpected  begin- 
nings often  take  origin  events  that  have  claims  to 
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notice.  From  that  dog  and  water  episode  came  tears 
of  joy  and  sorrow  enough  to  fill  a  punch  bowl,  and 
passion,  pleasure  and  distress  sufficient  for  many  a 
day. 

At  the  first  cry  of  "  mad  dog,"  Theodore  Stone  be- 
gan a  vain  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  opinion.  He 
had  followed  up  the  street  and  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  collecting  crowd  that  was  arming  itself  for  the 
chase  of  the  now  disappearing  dog,  whose  frenzied 
efforts  at  escape  had  carried  him  up  the  hill  into  the 
graveyard  of  the  ancestral  Salsporters — the  sleeping 
city  above  the  town,  the  city  of  the  dead,  which  kept 
vigil  night  and  day  over  the  town  below,  and  over  the 
harbor  and  the  Atlantic  beyond. 

But  Teddy's  efforts  to  explain  were  lost,  woefully 
lost,  on  the  ears  of  the  excited  citizens. 

Up  over  the  hill  and  through  the  plantation  of 
ancestral  heroes  went  several  score  of  brave  men 
armed  with  brooms,  cudgels,  whips  and  stones.  One 
man  especially  courageous  held  an  umbrella  in  one 
hand  and  a  six-months'-old  infant  in  the  other,  while 
a  second,  younger  by  several  years  in  worldly  knowl- 
edge, but  also  brave,  carried  a  rusty  pistol  and  his 
wife's  bonnet  in  the  same  hand.  These  small  items 
merely  go  to  show  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the 
crowd  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  its  leading  spirits. 

Over  beyond  the  cemetery  hill  lived  Jane  Malley 
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with  her  father  and  mother.  Jane,  who  watched  her 
young  brothers  and  sister,  and  helped  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  of  the  little  house,  was  advancing  from 
the  other  side  of  the  hill  on  her  way  into  town.  It 
was  her  intention  to  buy  needles  and  two  yards  of 
brown  goods  with  which  to  patch  lattice-like  openings 
in  sundry  garments  of  the  youthful  Malleys. 

Thus  she  came — dear  Jane  Malley — she  of  seven- 
teen and  of  face  and  figure  of  rapturous  beauty; 
of  vivacity  and  intelligence;  of  voice  sweet  and  pure, 
and  of  wondrous  power — she  who  sang  in  the  Baptist 
church  with  notes  as  true  as  the  soul  within  her.  Jane 
Malley  was  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  none  knew  her 
or  her  soul  well,  save  her  Maker.  None  but  her  family 
cared  for  her,  but  many  knew  her  slightly  as  the  girl 
who  had  only  one  dress  the  year  round,  who  always 
walked  to  church  with  her  father  and  mother,  brothers 
and  sister,  but  never  with  those  of  her  own  age.  Yet 
despite  her  isolation  and  poor  clothing,  Jane  possessed 
a  face  of  purity  and  a  shapeliness  of  body  that  shamed 
the  very  idea  of  inferiority.  Her  gracious  blue  eyes 
and  jet  black  hair,  rare  combination  but  not  incongru- 
ous, more  than  balanced  the  want  of  clothes;  but  few 
saw  it  that  way.  The  outlook  of  her  neighbors  was  too 
limited.  What  she  possessed  of  the  unusual  did  not 
make  amends  for  the  lack  of  the  usual.  Jane,  dear 
Jane  of  the  hut,  with  the  longings  of  beauty  and  youth, 
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and  the  sorrow  of  poverty  in  the  morning  of  life — the 
sorrow  that  rends  and  tears,  and  weakens  and  kills, 
without  words  and  without  recognition.  Did  I  say  kills 
and  weakens — no!  not  always.  Sometimes  the  sorrow 
strengthens  and  builds,  until  the  devil  of  success  picks 
it  for  a  partner  and  together  they  form  a  combination, 
and  then — ? 

As  Jane  advanced  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  she 
became  conscious  from  the  medley  of  voices  and  the 
words  of  excitement  that  reached  her,  that  something 
of  a  crowd  was  near.  Frightened,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  expect,  she  quickly  retraced  her  steps  to  the 
hut-like  home  down  in  the  hollow,  and  stood  in  the 
doorway,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  excitement,  wonder 
and  uncertainty  showing  in  her  face.  She  was  alone; 
mother  and  father  were  in  the  fields  and  the  other  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family  were  not  in  sight.  What 
could  this  roaring  mean?  Suddenly,  as  she  waited,  she 
recognized  the  body  of  the  engine  house  dog  sneaking, 
head  low  and  tail  abashed,  toward  her.  She  saw  its 
distress  and  called  it  by  name. 

"Hello,  Engy,  what's  up?" 

The  dog  recognized  the  voice  of  friendship  and 
rushed  to  her  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  at  such  hospitable 
welcome.  But  in  another  instant  he  vanished  beneath 
the  house,  crawling  belly  down  to  the  furthermost 
limit,  for  he  saw  and  heard  the  vanguard  of  the  hunt- 
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ers.  Instinctively  Jane  knew  it  was  the  dog  that  was 
wanted.  Soon  she  learned  from  the  excited  crowd 
how  mad  he  was  and  how  dangerous,  and  was  showered 
with  questions  as  to  the  animal's  whereabouts. 

Now  J ane  knew  the  animal  was  not  sick,  for  had  she 
not  conversed  with  him?  With  emotion  of  anger  and 
pity,  she  stood  at  the  door,  the  dog's  champion,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  villagers  who  were  berating  her 
and  insisting  that  she  was  hiding  a  dangerous  animal. 

J  ane  stood  as  though  infused  with  sublime  contempt 
for  the  crowd,  but  really,  poor  girl,  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf.  Suddenly  she  perceived  the  man  with  the 
baby,  and  the  other  with  the  pistol  and  the  bonnet,  and 
began  to  smile.  Then  she  acted,  and  the  dog  was 
saved. 

Throwing  her  head  back  until  her  beautiful  neck 
strained  to  support  it,  she  started  a  long  peal  of 
laughter,  and  suddenly  bending  forward,  pointed  with 
her  hands  at  the  baby  and  the  bonnet,  and  with  her 
wonderful  voice  began  to  launch  a  few  remarks  in  a 
vein  fearless  and  aggressive. 

"  Oh,  you  wonderful  hunters  of  Salsport,  you  won- 
derful men  of  nerve!  "Where  are  your  wives?  See! 
There  is  a  baby!  There  is  a  bonnet!  Oh,  you  brave 
fellows,  did  you  need  a  baby  to  brace  you  up,  and  a 
bonnet  too? " 

She  laughed  sarcastically,  with  eyes  ablaze  and 
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cheeks  aflame,  and  with  hair  falling  forward  across  her 
shoulder  and  in  front  of  her  bended  body.  She  told 
them  to  look  over  the  hill,  to  chase  the  dog  further, 
and  then  she  intimated  that  they  would  better  continue 
the  search  by  chasing  themselves.  Then  her  courage 
failed,  her  ready  tongue  slowed  and  her  sarcasm  was 
gone.  But  the  sting  of  her  raillery  remained,  and  the 
crowd  melted,  dejected. 

Soon  it  learned  the  story  of  Stone's  action  in  sur- 
prising the  dog.  The  tide  turned.  The  animal  was 
pronounced  badly  treated,  and  much  anxiety  of  a 
genuine  nature  was  manifested  as  to  its  whereabouts. 
The  boys  at  the  engine  house  began  to  feel  heart- 
broken, and  Ted  Stone  was  regarded  as  "  entirely  too 
fresh." 

By  sundown  no  word  of  the  fugitive  had  reached 
those  concerned,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  when  all  was 
dark  and  still  outside,  and  the  little  town  had  settled 
down  to  its  accustomed  nightly  quiet,  within  the  fire 
house  the  men  and  boys  gathered  and  wondered  if 
Engy  would  ever  come  back. 

Nine  o'clock  came,  and  with  it,  from  over  the  hill  by 
a  side  path,  appeared  a  figure,  poorly  clad,  erect,  calm, 
serene,  and  of  sweet  voice.  It  was  Jane,  and  in  her 
arms,  tightly  held  to  her  bosom,  was  Engy.  Caress- 
ingly the  girl  leaned  her  face  toward  the  animal  and 
said  a  word  or  two,  and  then  there  was  instant  recipro- 
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cation,  for  the  dog  would  struggle,  look  up  and  kiss 
the  face  before  him,  in  sheer  happiness  at  having  such 
a  champion. 

Unnoticed,  Jane  reached  the  fire  house,  and  rapped 
on  the  great  closed  door. 

It  was  an  informal  gathering  inside,  and  Teddy,  at 
home  there,  as  he  was  everywhere  in  the  town,  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  door  and  slide  it  open. 

There,  beautiful,  bare-headed,  and  with  dress  scarce 
to  her  ankles,  stood  Jane.  In  her  left  arm  was  the  dog, 
her  right  hand  was  holding  her  dress  up  slightly  at  the 
side,  exposing  quite  unconsciously  a  ravishing  figure. 
With  a  half-serious,  half-mocking  fling  of  the  head, 
and  an  upward  toss  of  the  chin,  she  courtesied  as  the 
mellow  voice  rang  out. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  am  an  unbidden  guest,  but  I  have 
brought  you  Engy  as  a  peace  offering.  Am  I  unwel- 
come? " 

Courtesying  lower  yet,  she  liberated  the  dog,  and 
stood,  happily  beaming,  in  the  sweet  goodness  of  her 
heart,  at  his  antics  and  the  reception  he  was  having. 
Then,  as  she  perceived  that  she  was  in  turn  becoming 
the  centre  of  observation,  she  stepped  out  to  leave, 
amidst  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the  assemblage.  Late 
was  the  hour  and  the  girl  alone,  but  Jane  was  too  poor 
for  any  there  to  offer  her  escort — any  but  the  best  young 
man  in  the  town.  With  a  firm  step  and  a  smile  that 
captivated  those  who  saw  it,  Ted  stepped  forward. 
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"  I  started  this  dog  and  you  brought  him  back.  Now, 
Miss  Malley,  let  me  take  you  home." 

A  furious  blush  of  embarrassment  surmounted  her 
•cheek — she,  Jane  Malley,  and  he,  Theodore  Stone? 

But  she  demurred  not.    What  lady  would? 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stone/'  she  said.  "  Let's  go  by 
way  of  the  middle  path  over  the  hill.  The  road  I  came 
over  is  rough  and  hurts  my  feet.  I  cannot  pick  my  way 
at  night,  you  know,"  and  saying  this,  she  glanced  at 
her  poorly  shod  extremities,  and  laughed  a  mellow, 
deep  note  or  two.  But  many  who  saw  her  graceful 
acceptance,  and  her  defiance  of  her  own  poverty,  swear 
to  this  day  that  there  were  tears  in  Jane  Malley' s  eyes 
as  she  turned  with  her  escort  and  started  for  the  middle 
path,  the  one  that  was  not  quite  so  rough,  and  that  also 
led  over  the  graveyard  hill. 


CHAPTER  II 


Breaking  the  Ice 

It  was  a  new  sensation  indeed  for  this  young  man 
to  escort  such  a  girl  over  the  cemetery  hill,  down  into 
the  little  valley  below;  but  in  a  very  few  moments  after 
starting,  he  realized  that  there  was  something  peculiarly 
pleasurable  in  it,  something  he  had  never  experienced 
before,  even  in  the  company  of  any  of  the  many  nice 
girls  of  Salsport. 

Jane  was  at  first  quiet  and  demure,  and  evidently 
much  embarrassed.  Never  before  had  she  seen  her 
escort  at  close  range.  But,  as  he  was  Ted  Stone,  and 
as  all  the  swell  girls  knew  him,  she  had  a  pretty  accu- 
rate idea  of  his  appearance  and  reputation.  Girls  once 
in  a  while  talk,  even  at  school,  and  Jane's  ears  served 
her  as  well  as  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  "  swell "  set. 

On  this  particular  occasion  she  knew  that  she  could 
hold  her  own,  and  she  had  a  deep-seated  notion  that 
she  was  as  good  as  any  of  the  silk-stockinged  crowd. 
All  she  needed  was  the  chance  to  show  it,  and  this 
was  her  opportunity. 

So,  mellow-voiced  Jane,  she  of  seventeen  and  of 
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much  inborn  wisdom,  soon  broke  the  silence  between 
them. 

"I  understand,  Mr.  Stone,  that  you  have  been  up 
to  some  of  your  tricks  again — Engy — dipper — you 
know,"  and  glancing  sidewise,  she  shook  her  head  so 
that  her  long  black  hair  flew  over  her  shoulder  and  onto 
the  face  of  her  escort;  and  then  she  laughed  a  low 
chuckle,  a  slow,  merry,  teasing  chuckle,  and  sprang  for- 
ward to  begin  the  ascent  to  the  graveyard.  Surprised 
at  her  method  of  attack,  Ted  hesitated,  then  blurted 
out  some  sort  of  an  answer;  she  spoke  back,  and  the  ice 
of  ages  was  broken  in  the  moonlight  as  they  ascended 
the  hill — the  thick  ice  that  had  frozen  so  many  of  Ted's 
family  in  an  aristocratic  barrier  of  exclusiveness.  Ted 
himself  had  started  out  to  escort  Miss  Jane  home  in  a 
polite,  sedate  manner,  but  that  was  not  what  Miss 
Malley  wished;  she  knew  her  opportunity,  she  liked  his 
face  and  manner,  and — the  time  was  short. 

"  Eeally,  Miss  Malley,  how  do  you  manage  to  get  up 
so  fast?  I  slip  all  the  time." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  do,"  and  the  girl  stood  still  above 
him  and  held  out  her  hand  to  help  him  up  a  difficult 
spot. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  "  I  know  the  path  well. 
I  travel  over  it  with  father  in  the  mornings  when  you 
are  dreaming." 

"  Yes? "  and  Ted  remembered  that  it  was  said,  Jane 
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carried  milk  to  a  few  of  the  families  of  the  town.  He 
had  paused  again  in  the  ascent,  while  Jane  continued 
to  climb. 

"  I  can't  slip  so  easily  because  of  my  old  shoes.  If 
you  don't  believe  me,  try  a  race,"  and  again  the  rogue 
laughed  her  merry,  mellow  peal. 

It  was  no  use,  Ted  laughed  too — the  girl  was  like  a 
zephyr  of  loveliness  and  a  tornado  of  youthful  life  and 
vivacity  in  one. 

Soon  Ted  learned  from  her  the  history  of  Engy's 
escape,  and  as  the  narrative  progressed  they  grew  con- 
fidential as  oldest  friends. 

Temperamentally,  Jane  was  an  instrument  of  many 
strings;  the  strong  sea  breeze  blowing  across  the  hill 
seemed  to  enliven  her,  or  was  it  the  unusual  nature  of 
her  adventure  that  made  her  a  little  hysterical  perhaps  ? 
At  all  events,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  she  sat 
down  on  a  large  flat-topped  marble  tombstone,  her 
escort  beside  her. 

She  was  serious  a  moment  or  two,  then  looking  at 
Stone  with  a  quizzical  sort  of  a  smile,  said: 

"  Too  bad,  isn't  it?" 

"  Why  too  bad,  I  don't  understand?  " 

"  Well,  it  just  struck  me  as  too  bad  that  you  should 
be  sitting  on  the  grave  of  your  ancestor,  Montgomery 
Stone,  the  Pilgrim." 

Ted  gave  a  start,  and  looking  down  realized  that  he 
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was  really  on  his  great  uncle's  grave,  but  before  he 
could  venture  a  remark,  the  girl  beside  him  continued: 

"  This  Monty  was  a  6  peach/  wasn't  he?  Did  he  get 
hanged,  or  drowned,  or  what?  " 

Now  the  one  weak,  sensitive  spot  in  the  pride  of  the 
Stone  family  was  reached  when  reference  was  made  to 
this  particular  ancestor — this  blight  on  the  Pilgrim 
tree.  He  had  never  done  anything  especially  wicked, 
but  he  had  been  foolish  in  his  day,  one  of  the  boys,  and 
his  name  was  not  crowned  with  a  circle  of  glory,  nor 
his  memory  a  particularly  sainted  one. 

Ted  Stone  looked  long  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
him  and  wondered  if  she  were  trying  to  humiliate  him, 
or  was  simply  ingenuous. 

Knowing  that  she  was  on  treacherous  ground,  pur- 
posely, to  be  sure,  but  still  anxious  not  to  offend,  the 
girl  quickly  turned  the  line  of  thought  by  a  laugh. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stone,  the  last  time  I  sat  here 
was  with  my  little  brother  last  week?  " 

"  Indeed?  You  seem  pleased  at  the  recollection. 
Why?  " 

"  Tommy — that's  our  youngest,  you  know— was 
badly  hurt  then." 

"  Indeed,  but  why  laugh  at  it?  " 

The  girl  shook  her  head  with  mock  gravity,  and 
bracing  herself  as  she  sat  with  her  hands  on  the  edge  of 
the  tomb-stone,  smiling  the  while  in  a  way  that  made 
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her  clear  teeth  and  red  lips  seem  beautiful  touches  to 
her  uncommon  personality,  said  as  she  looked  into  the 
face  of  her  companion,  "  Well,  you'd  never  guess." 

"  No,  never;  I  give  it  up." 

"  Well,  Tom  sat  on  a  yellow-bellied  hornet." 

Confused  for  a  moment,  yet  glad  to  get  away  from 
his  ancestral  predicament,  Ted  blurted  out,  interest- 
edly, "  What  did  he  do?" 

With  a  mock  solemnity  becoming  a  great  actress,  the 
girl  stood  up  before  him  and  crossing  her  arms  on  her 
breast,  threw  her  head  back  and  answered: 

"  He  did  what  you  would  have  done,  or  any  one — he 
hollered,  and  ran  and  ran,  and  then  sat  down  in  the 
pond  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

The  sedate  young  lawyer  and  the,  to  him  as  yet,  in- 
comprehensible girl  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  And  what  happened  then?  "  asked  Ted. 

"  We  got  the  doctor." 

"  Well? " 

"  Well!  " 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say?  " 

"  The  doctor  said  it  was  lucky  Tom's  clothes  were 
loose,  for  he  might  keep  on  swelling  for  a  day  or  two, 
and,  poor  fellow,  he  isn't  through  yet."  Jane's  face 
was  immovable  as  she  spoke,  and  then  Ted  Stone  began 
to  realize  that  Jane  was  Jane,  and  not  to  be  measured 
by  other  girls. 
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When  he  recovered  himself,  he  ventured: 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  be  alone,  as  you  were  on  this 
trip,  Miss  Malley? " 

"  Afraid?  !No.  Father  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  over 
yonder,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  he  told  me  to  yell  if  I 
saw  any  spooks.  He  must  know  some  one  is  coming 
home  with  me,  for  he  can  hear  us." 

And  then  she  added  in  her  mellow  voice,  "  Don't  be 
afraid  of  father;  he  is  a  dear  old  fellow,  and  he  won't 
turn  you  out,  for  he  says  you're  an  awfully  good  hunter 
and  a  dead  shot  even  if  you  did  grow  from  the  Mont- 
gomery Stone  branch  of  the  tree." 

Ted  marveled  at  her,  A  girl  of  seventeen  of  such 
sense  and  intelligence  was  rare — of  such  fearless  inde- 
pendence was  rarer. 

But  Jane,  wise  little  Jane,  was  playing  her  cards 
well.  She  knew  how  to  attack  in  the  weak  spot,  and 
how  to  belittle  her  own  misfortunes.  Jane  was  a 
woman  and  ambitious.  Though  only  seventeen,  the 
woman's  mind  was  there,  and  the  beauty  and  the 
talent.  She  was  making  an  impression  as  best  she  could. 
Unskilled,  untutored,  her  weapons  were  only  those  of 
nature — this  wild,  young,  pure-blooded  but  poverty- 
oppressed  daughter  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Chatting  and  laughing  they  walked  down  into  the 
valley  beyond  to  the  Malley  home.  This  was  an  ex- 
tremely plain  house  standing  in  a  little  garden  patch, 
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and  facing  a  duck  pond  to  the  town  side.  Beyond  it 
was  land  that  was  cultivated,  and  which  yielded  some- 
thing to  the  family,  and  then  further  away,  the  woods 
that  led  for  miles  and  miles  in  all  directions  around 
Salsport.  These  were  intersected  with  roads  and 
dotted  with  what  the  natives  called  ponds — really  large 
fresh  water  lakes — in  profusion;  such  lakes  as  would 
be  crowded  as  summer  resorts,  if  located  near  a  large 
city,  but  which  here  remained  in  their  natural  beauty, 
surrounded  with  wild  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  maple 
and  oak,  and  free  from  frequent  visits  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Malley,  he  who  was  responsible  for  Jane,  was 
waiting,  smoking  his  pipe,  as  he  had  told  her  he  would 
be. 

Knowing  she  had  an  escort,  he  arose  and  stepped 
to  meet  them;  a  bent,  white-haired,  smooth-faced, 
weather-beaten  soldier  of  misfortune. 

As  the  two  came  in  line  of  the  light  from  the  open 
door,  he  recognized  the  face  of  Ted  and  an  embarrassed 
look  of  uncertainty  overspread  his  own  features.  Jane 
was  liable  to  surprise  his  fireside  at  any  time,  but  this 
was  enough  to  take  the  air  out  of  any  father's  lungs. 
He  glanced  at  the  daughter  in  a  manner  parental  but 
kindly,  which  asked  plainly  enough  for  an  explanation. 

"Father,  this  is  Mr.  Stone;  you  are  old  friends,  aren't 
you?"  The  girl  accentuated  the  word  "friends"  as 
she  courtesied;  her  cheeks  were  ablaze  with  excitement, 
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and  as  the  older  man  would  have  spoken,  she  rattled  off 
the  explanation. 

"  Mr.  Stone  started  the  riot,  and  was  at  the  engine 
house  when  I  took  back  the  pup — "  "  And  offered  his 
services  to  escort  the  fair  savior  home,"  interjected  Ted 
with  a  bow,  extending  his  hand  to  Malley,  who  took  it 
in  a  friendly  way,  but  with  a  weather  eye  on  Jane, 
nevertheless. 

"  Yes,  yes;  I  see.  Jane  up  to  her  old  tricks?  Bless 
her — always  looking  for  things,  and  finding  them,  al- 
ways caring  for  stragglers." 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  "  exclaimed  the  youth  in  feigned 
offense. 

"You?  Oh,  no;  the  dog,  of  course,"  and  then  the 
three  laughed  and  the  footing  became  surer  for  all. 

Mrs.  Malley  now  appeared  at  the  door  and  in  a 
half-frightened,  half -apologetic  way,  asked  Stone  if  he 
would  enter. 

Ted  Stone  enter  their  home?  Impossible,  thought 
the  older  man  and  the  girl;  but  with  a  free  movement 
and  clear  smile,  Theodore  stepped  in. 

"Can  only  stop  a  moment,  thank  you.  Miss  Jane  has 
saved  my  reputation.  If  the  dog  had  never  come  back, 
I  should  have  been  blacklisted  in  Salsport." 

The  house  was  plain  within,  lowly,  humble,  devoid 
of  any  of  the  real  comforts,  but  clean  and  well  ordered. 
In  the  corner  of  the  room  was  a  piano — a  better  affair 
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than  was  to  be  looked  for  amid  such  surroundings. 
Theodore  knew  it  was  for  the  daughter's  sake  it  was 
there;  for  the  girl  who  now  sat  so  quiet  and  reserved, 
and  who  watched  him  attentively,  as  though  trying  to 
read  his  mind  while  he  talked  with  the  older  people. 

Then  he  rose  to  go,  and  the  father  and  mother  lighted 
him  to  the  door,  and  Jane  stepped  out  and  down  the 
path  with  him. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stone;  thank  you  ever  so  much." 
The  last  three  words  she  half  whispered,  half  spoke, 
looking  him  in  the  eye,  with  her  beautiful,  and  now 
serious  face  upturned.  Her  hands  were  holding  her 
frock  as  she  courtesied  and  bowed,  exposing  the  beauti- 
fully moulded  ankle  in  the  light  of  the  moon;  while  she 
softly  added,  in  a  curiously  trembling,  purring,  mellow 
voice,  "  good-night." 

Ted  walked  briskly  up  the  incline  on  to  the  cemetery 
heights.  Revealed  before  him  lay  the  beautiful  harbor 
and  the  sea  beyond,  with  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  beach  two  miles  away,  and  the  twin 
beacons  of  the  far  distant  promontory,  warning  tne 
ships  that  move  at  sea  that  a  great  harbor  lay — not 
within — but  up  and  beyond,  and  that  those  who  entered 
past  them,  bound  for  fair  Salsport  harbor,  should  keep 
well  south  and  seek  the  channel  carefully. 

Quickly  Theodore  passed  along  the  path,  down  to  the 
main  street,  and  thence  home.   Reaching  his  own  room, 
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large,  airy  and  sumptuously  furnished  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  he  threw  himself  into  an  armchair  before 
his  desk  and  was  soon  lost  in  reverie. 

Theodore  Stone  had  a  poor  head  for  business  the 
next  day.  More  than  once  he  caught  himself  thinking 
of  a  voice  mellow  and  sweet,  of  a  poorly  clothed  girl, 
with  haunting  blue  eyes,  and  he  likewise  caught  him- 
self wondering  concerning  the  manner  of  family  to 
which  this  girl  belonged.  To  fully  appreciate  his  feel- 
ings, one  must  understand  that  society  in  Salsport  was 
based  on  very  rigorous  lines.  Many  of  the  town's  in- 
habitants were  descendants  of  those  who  had  come 
there  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  before,  and  who 
were  far  from  desirous  to  divide  honors  with  any  of  the 
later  arrivals. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  settlers  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  apt  to  pick  flaws  in  the  claim  to  the  surrounding 
country  and  all  therein  contained,  advanced  by  the 
descendants  of  the  so-called  "  originals." 

Then  again,  as  elsewhere,  some  of  the  first  comers 
had  prospered  fully;  others  not  so  well.  The  real 
aristocrats  were  the  rich  offspring  of  the  first  settlers, 
in  their  own  estimation  at  least;  while  the  poorer 
descendants  from  this  very  stock,  and  all  of  the  later 
arrivals,  were  regarded  by  them  as  necessary  evils  to 
the  development  of  the  country. 

Qualities  counted  for  little.  Nevertheless,  there  had 
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been  decided  changes  in  the  opinion  of  many  in  Sals- 
port  in  recent  years.  The  increasing  size  of  the  place, 
and  the  broadening  hand  of  travel  and  reading  had 
begun  to  rub  off  the  brittle  veneer  of  ancestral  self- 
adulation.  As  the  town  grew  into  commercial  im- 
portance, and  families  who  came  from  elsewhere  be- 
came prosperous  and  successful,  the  original  barriers 
became  less  rigorous.  The  new  arrivals,  greatly  in  the 
majority,  of  course,  while  recognizing  the  historical 
value  of  properly  identified  antecedents,  failed  to  think 
further  on  the  matter,  and  were  prone  to  call  the 
earliest  settlers  the  "  originals,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  new  comers  from  everywhere — mostly  from  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

The  new  order  of  affairs  did  better  the  younger  gen- 
eration, but  many  of  the  old,  strait-laced,  stiff-backed 
families  shook  their  heads  in  sorrow  at  the  advance  of 
ideas,  and  at  the  outlook.  They  foresaw  the  time  when 
the  old  ideas  would  go,  the  old  dates  and  places  be  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  aristocracy  of  ability  would  suc- 
ceed the  aristocracy  of  the  "  originals." 

Theodore  Stone  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  fam- 
ilies, but  despite  his  stiff-backed  ancestry,  he  had  ab- 
sorbed the  new  ideas,  and  was  not,  therefore,  regarded 
by  the  new  comers  as  in  any  way  too  "  select."  He  was 
astute,  too,  and  as  a  lawyer  saw  that  business  for  him 
lay  with  the  masses.    He  could  not  forget,  however, 
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that  his  parents  were  different,  less  adaptable,  less 
pliant,  as  was  but  natural. 

After  Theodore  had  had  sufficient  time  to  digest  his 
recent  experiences,  he  had  also  taken  time  to  look  up 
the  Malley  family  in  the  Records  of  the  Town,  as  laid 
down  in  that  most  wonderful  book,  the  History  of  the 
Settlers.  They  were  in  the  book,  surely,  but  not  of  the 
first  arrivals.  Their  record  was  good  enough,  numer- 
ous marriages,  large  families,  but  no  Governors  or  very 
prominent  people.  Contrasted  with  the  record  of  the 
Stones,  it  was  poor,  for  the  latter  showed  Governors, 
prosperous  business  men,  lovely  and  talented  women — 
and  money — plenty  of  money.  There  was,  of  course, 
Montgomery  Stone,  with  his  blemished  record  of  wild 
young  days,  but  had  he  not  made  amends  by  a  rather 
late  marriage  with  Mistress  Perciana  Harvey,  and  had 
not  their  united  efforts  given  the  world  twenty-six 
children  in  eighteen  years?  That,  certainly,  helped 
clear  the  family  escutcheon  of  some  errors  of  his  youth. 

2\Tow  Theodore  Stone  was  anything  but  a  snob — far 
from  it.  He  was  a  healthy,  intelligent  and  intellectual 
man,  with  a  good  future,  somewhat  handicapped  by  the 
meshes  of  musty  ancestral  ideas.  But  he  was  break- 
ing into  new  fields  for  himself,  and  developing,  health- 
ily, that  American  quality— self-confidence.  As  he 
matured,  his  surroundings  did  seem  narrow  to  him;  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  society  in  which  he  had  grown 
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rankled  and  fretted  him,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  not 
a  man  to  rush  precipitately  against  his  forbears'  teach- 
ings, and  still  less  a  man  to  be  rash  unto  himself. 

So,  when  the  first  glimpse  of  the  possible  drama  of 
life  unfolded  itself  to  him,  when  he  first  felt  that  sensa- 
tion of  being  amused,  entertained,  agreeably  pleased  by 
the  doings  of  Miss  Jane  Malley,  he  was  not  completely 
overpowered  or  befuddled. 

Meanwhile,  the  true  reason  for  the  action  of  Jane  in 
holding  up  the  pursuers  of  the  dog  to  ridicule  had  be- 
come public  property,  and,  unimportant  as  the  whole 
matter  seemed  to  many,  it  served  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  girl  well  before  the  public. 

Many  were  the  exaggerated  stories  told  of  her  temer- 
ity in  launching  her  sarcasm  at  the  crowd,  and  great 
was  the  surprise  manifested.  But  underlying  the 
stories  told  of  her  was  a  new  element  of  respect;  her 
motive  appealed  to  the  townspeople,  and  besides,  among 
that  crowd  which  she  had  faced  were  some  who  recog- 
nized the  unusual  manner  of  the  girl,  and  the  latent 
power  developed  by  her  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
{Whispers  went  around  that  Jane  was  something  besides 
a  good  singer — good  enough  for  the  church  despite  her 
poverty.  As  they  recalled  her  courage,  and  the  pic- 
ture she  had  made  at  the  door  of  her  home,  alone,  fear- 
ful, and  holding  the  crowd  at  bay,  they  agreed  that  she 
was  a  "  rattling  good  one  for  seventeen!  "  They  for- 
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gave  her  raillery,  and  remembering  only  the  motive, 
pronounced  her  the  embodiment  of  goodness  and  grace. 
Some  even  went  so  far  in  their  surprise  as  to  say  that 
Jane  was  an  actress;  but  they  said  this  with  bated 
breath  and  in  hesitating  whispers,  for  they  were  of  the 
Puritans,  and  doubtful  qualities  called  for  frugal 
speech. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Schemers 

Jane's  life  was  more  arduous  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age well-to-do  girl,  but  it  was  also  in  many  ways  more 
interesting.  To  assist  her  mother  in  the  many  details 
of  running  a  family  as  large  as  theirs  was  no  small 
undertaking.  There  was  the  sweeping  and  the  wash- 
ing, and  the  getting  of  things  in  order  after  the  frugal 
meals,  the  escorting  to  bed  of  a  younger  sister,  and  the 
patching  of  the  clothes  of  two  brothers. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  school,  save  in  the 
summer.  Jane  Malley  was  a  high  school  girl  despite 
her  cheap  shoes  and  monotonous  dress.  She  was  more 
than  a  high  school  girl,  she  was  the  girl.  She  found 
time  to  study  a  little  and  to  think  much  more,  and  this, 
combined  with  her  natural  aptitude,  had  placed  her 
above  all  others  in  the  school  in  scholarship,  but  not  in 
popularity.  For  Jane  was  poor  and  beautiful  and 
graceful,  and  that  is  a  bad  combination  if  popularity  is 
the  object.  But  the  matter  gave  the  girl  small 
thought.  She  always  held  her  head  high  and  her 
reputation  higher,  and  carried  herself  as  best  she  knew 
how. 
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Having  comparatively  few  interests  outside  her 
home  and  its  duties,  and  as  she  never  was  invited  out 
socially,  she  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of 
polite  life;  but  she  had,  nevertheless,  a  very  clear  con- 
ception of  what  was  wise  and  unwise  for  a  girl  to  do, 
and  a  most  keen  understanding  of  honor.  Her  mo- 
ments of  leisure  in  summer  were  devoted  to  reading  and 
song,  to  which  she  turned  as  does  a  lark.  It  was  to  her 
the  means  of  expressing  the  happiness,  the  sorrows,  the 
hopes,  and  the  feelings  of  her  large-hearted,  sweet- 
souled  nature,  cramped  in  surroundings  of  toil  and 
monotony,  and  well-nigh  hopeless  poverty. 

And  Jane  had  the  woods,  the  glorious,  unbounded 
woods  of  the  country  about  this  picturesque  town  as  her 
own.  She  walked  in  them  with  her  two  brothers  or 
with  her  little  sister,  Mary,  and  she  knew  and  loved 
the  paths  and  the  highways,  the  dense  forests  of  maple 
and  oak,  and  open,  sandy-soiled  lands  of  the  white  pine. 
She  knew  the  brooks  and  the  ponds  and  the  river  as  it 
rushed  to  the  bay  through  the  valley  from  the  great 
string  of  lakes,  away  back  deep  in  the  timber.  She 
knew  the  cry  of  the  hawk  and  the  chatter  of  the 
squirrel,  the  chirp  of  the  robin  and  song  of  the  thrush; 
she  realized  that  poor  as  she  was,  they  were  hers  as 
freely  as  they  were  her  richer  sisters'.  More  freely,  in 
fact.  Often  she  studied  the  life  around  her  and  sang 
to  the  thrush  and  the  robin,  talked  to  the  squirrel,  and 
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imitated  the  hawk  in  its  sharp,  angry  note.  When  par- 
ticularly gay,  she  cawed  back  at  the  solemn  crows  as 
they  settled  in  a  field  or  a  clearing.  She  welcomed  the 
gentle  zephyr  on  her  cheek  with  mellow  notes,  as  she 
lay  against  a  tree  looking  over  the  roughening  waters 
of  Billion  sea,  with  its  miles  of  thick  wooded  shores  and 
its  solitary,  melancholy  lonesomeness. 

She  waded  on  clear  sand  in  the  waters  of  East  Pond 
out  to  her  knees  and  looked  across  its  one  mile  stretch 
to  the  giant  pine  on  the  farther  shore,  watching  the 
eagle  circling  overhead  and  bearing  for  its  nest  on  the 
topmost  limb  of  this  sentinel  tree.  She  often  gathered 
lilies  in  the  little  cove  just  off  the  road  near  Billion  Sea 
and  gave  them  to  Mary  as  they  walked  home.  If  the 
distance  had  been  great,  she  put  Mary  on  her  shoulder 
(for  Jane  was  strong,  healthful  and  supple)  and 
trudged  in  to  the  little  house  behind  the  cemetery  hill, 
where  goodness  reigned  midst  commonness. 

As  the  fall  of  the  year  advanced  and  the  trees 
dropped  their  vari-colored  leaves  to  earth  in  rustling, 
trembling  chill  at  the  approach  of  the  Frost  King,  Jane 
grew  strangely  silent,  strangely  changed.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  girl,  and  now  a  woman,  with  gentle  heart  troubled 
by  the  invisible  power  that  rules  so  strongly,  and  which 
is  carried  in  a  Cupid's  dart  well  aimed! 

Jane  remembered  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  she 
had  bearded  the  crowd  and  won;  she  remembered  the 
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dog  well,  for  he  had  welcomed  her  every  time  she 
passed  the  engine  house,  and  had  even  shown  his  ap- 
preciation by  escorting  her  on  several  of  her  forest 
trips.  The  girl-woman  also  knew  that  the  town-people 
were  strangely  nice  to  her,  strangely  agreeable,  but  all 
this  was  swallowed  up  in  the  one  remembrance  of  the 
kind  voice,  the  sweet,  courteous  gentleman  who  had 
accompanied  her,  Jane  Malley,  over  the  cemetery  hill 
that  night. 

J ane  went  back  to  school  as  the  winter  came,  but  the 
blue  eyes  now  wore  an  uncertain  expression.  The  songs 
she  sang  were  glorious,  but  the  voice  quivered  some- 
times, and  the  townspeople  said  that  Jane  had  a  mag- 
nificent tremolo;  but  the  lonesome  girl  knew  the  notes 
were  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  vocal  cords  alone. 

Then  came  the  discussion  in  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Tarrington  as  to  whether  to  change  its  methods  or  not. 
It  was  finally  decided  after  much  debate  that  what  was 
needed  was  more  singing,  and  it  was  made  known  gen- 
erally, that  a  soloist  was  wanted.  The  girls  with  voices 
were  invited  to  a  trial,  a  musician  from  Boston  being 
asked  to  select  the  best  talent. 

Now  Tarrington  was  a  hustling  little  city,  some 
twelve  miles  from  Salsport  and  on  the  same  railroad;  it 
was  also  accessible  by  a  highway  which  ran  along  by  the 
water  for  miles,  and  then  southward  to  the  busy  little 
place  situated  on  the  hills,  and  using  the  great  water 
power  of  the  Yarrow  Kiver  for  its  industries. 
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The  doings  of  Tarrington  were  noted  in  the  Salsport 
News  in  a  special  column,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  someone  needed  a  singer  in  the  larger  place,  many 
in  Salsport  thought  momentarily  of  Jane  Malley,  and 
then  ceased  to  think,  for  the  position  was  worth  the 
tremendous  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and, 
good  singer  as  was  little  Jane,  few  had  hopes  that  she 
could  ever  attain  to  such  an  honor. 

JSTow  Jane  was  blessed  with  a  brother,  Roger  by 
name,  little  more  than  a  year  her  junior  and  a  well- 
developed  product  of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang. 
Roger  was  not  only  fond  and  proud  of  his  sister,  but 
also  realized  keenly  that  she  had  few  opportunities. 
He  had  followed  the  episode  of  her  meeting  with  Theo- 
dore Stone  with  deep  interest,  for,  of  course,  he  shared 
in  the  popular  estimate  of  Salsport's  "  prize  "  young 
man,  and  admired  him  with  the  full  measure  that  a 
stripling  bestows  upon  a  well-approved,  full  grown 
man.  He  was  deeply  disappointed,  therefore,  at  the 
bolt  in  their  acquaintance.  He  had  a  deep-seated  feel- 
ing for  Jane,  for  he  knew  intuitively  that  she  had  not 
been  the  same  since  the  uneventful  termination  of  this 
rare,  chance  meeting.  He  loved  Jane  with  all  the 
strength  that  a  large-hearted  Puritan  feels  for  his  own 
blood,  and  he  knew  she  was  different  from  other  girls. 
He  had  proof  of  this  long  ago,  for  when  his  father  took 
to  spanking  him  one  season,  as  a  measure  of  discipline, 
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had  not  Jane  cried,  and  had  she  not  sewed  a  double 
bottom  in  his  trousers,  and  done  it  so  nicely  that  the 
old  man  never  caught  on? 

Eoger  remembered  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  holler 
like  the  "  old  Harry,"  even  when  there  was  but  little 
pain,  in  order  to  fool  the  paternal  wrath,  and  all  be- 
cause Jane  was  sympathetic  and  a  square  sort  of  sister 
anyway. 

When,  therefore,  Eoger  read  of  the  invitation  for  a 
trial  of  church  singers  in  Tarrington,  he  had  a  severe 
chill.  He  knew  it  was  his  turn  to  give  Jane  a  chance, 
and  all  his  previous  experience  of  the  world  told  him 
that  if  Jane  once  got  into  that  competition  she  would 
win  or  fall  to  pieces.  He  had  heard  her  sing  in  church, 
and  also  to  the  robins  and  thrushes,  and  while  he  was 
not  sure  about  the  church  music  end  of  the  Tarrington 
business,  he  did  feel  sure  that  if  she  could  sing  a  couple 
of  real  wild  songs  she  would  have  the  entire  "  lay-out 
frozen  stiff."  Even  though  she  was  no  prize  winner  in 
dress  he  felt  sure  that  that  could  be  forgiven  her  if 
she  only  got  a  chance  to  make  her  audience  cry — and 
cry  hard,  as  she  had  made  some  people  do  in  Salsport. 

Roger  Malley  was  a  thinker,  his  brain  was  mature 
and  his  intentions  good,  yet  he  found  himself  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  method  of  procedure.  He  was  a  New  Eng- 
knder,  however,  and  poor,  and  his  mind  was  on  Jane 
and  that  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  that  was 
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enough  to  start  his  thinking  apparatus  into  such  activ- 
ity that  it  was  a  wonder  it  did  not  run  down  suddenly 
and  leave  the  poor  boy  a  lunatic. 

Jane  should  have  a  try  at  that  two  hundred  dollars 
per,  or  he  would  know  the  reason  why!  And  then  his 
thoughts  took  shape  and  he  interviewed  his  sister,  when 
father  and  mother  were  out  one  evening. 

Now  plausible  Koger  placed  the  affair  before  Jane 
in  a  very  dignified  manner,  and  she  soon  saw  the  remote 
possibilities  of  the  matter.  There  was  about  ten  day's 
time  before  the  competition  and  all  that  was  necessary 
was  a  few  dollars  to  spend  in  "  tidying  up  "  Jane's  ap- 
pearance. She  decided  to  make  a  trial,  but  fearful 
that  she  would  be  disappointed,  she  and  Roger  schemed 
to  have  the  trip  a  secret  one. 

The  preliminary  trial  was  to  take  place  in  private 
in  the  school  vestry  on  the  afternoon  of  a  Saturday. 
That  suited  the  two,  but  it  was  a  long  way  to  Tarring- 
ton,  twelve  miles,  and  they  must  walk,  of  course,  for  to 
drive  or  take  the  train  would  create  too  much  talk,  for 
what  would  Jane  Malley  be  doing,  going  to  Tarring- 
ton? 

The  details  were  carefully  thought  out,  but  the  most 
important  of  all  was  the  money  for  new  shoes  and  a 
new  dress.  Both  the  schemers  knew  that  she  was  too 
shabby  for  appearance  among  strangers.  Whatever 
they  did  must  be  kept  from  the  parents  at  all  hazards, 
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and  Roger  worried  and  wasted  much  brain  matter  in 
thinking  how  to  get  the  necessary  money. 

J ane  had  hopes  that  she  would  succeed,  for  she  knew 
about  ten  songs  and  hymns,  more  than  any  singer  in 
Salsport,  and  she  knew  that  she  sang  them  well,  and 
brave  little  woman  that  she  was,  she  decided  to  do  her 
level  best.  Roger  put  on  a  terrible  front — a  regular 
bluff — and  Jane  put  one  on  also,  and  in  that  way  they 
kept  up  one  another's  courage,  but  it  was  a  mighty 
effort,  and  their  thin  bubble  of  confidence  was  liable  to 
burst  at  any  moment. 

Next  day,  after  the  plans  were  laid,  Roger  Malley 
thought  incessantly  over  the  money  problem,  and  at  five 
o'clock  that  afternoon  he  made  his  way  to  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Quiller,  a  well-to-do  farmer  on  the  turn- 
pike, and  after  a  great  effort  at  self  control,  he  ex- 
plained how  he  needed  a  "  tenner,"  and  how  he  would 
work  it  out  sawing  wood  Saturday  afternoons,  if 
Quiller  only  would  give  Jane  a  show. 

Quiller  was  a  close-fisted  old  product,  but  he  had 
money,  and  Roger  got  his  loan  after  he  convinced 
Quiller  that  he  had  chosen  him  as  a  confidant  and  as 
banker,  because  he  was  sure  he  knew  how  splendidly 
Jane  could  sing,  and  that  he  could  appreciate  good 
music.  The  old  man  liked  the  compliment  and  liked 
the  boy,  and  he  also  thought  Jane  was  just  about  right, 
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for  he  liad  heard  her  singing  to  the  birds  in  the  woods 
more  than  once. 

When  Roger  arrived  home  with  the  money,  his  sister 
was  standing  before  the  glass,  unwinding  her  hair — 
long,  black  and  beautiful. 

"  See,  sis,  I  got  the  money." 

The  girl  looked  at  Roger  and  then  at  the  ten  dollar 
bill. 

"  Roger,  did  you  get  it  honestly?  " 
"  Yes,  sis." 
"  Who  from?" 

"  Mr.  Sam  Quiller,"  and  the  boy  told  all  about  it 
and  ended  by  saying,  "  I  really  think,  J ane,  that  he 
wanted  a  good  excuse  to  give  it  to  me,  he  was  too 
i  easy  V 

"  Anyway,  Roger,  remember  that  you  must  pay  that 
up,"  said  the  girl,  and  she  sighed  at  the  seriousness  of 
it  all. 

"  Yes,  we  will,  when  you  get  your  first  pay  from  the 
church  at  Tarrington,  and  if  you  don't  ever — I'll  saw 
wood." 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  anxiously,  as  the 
boy  handed  her  the  money  and  she,  with  a  heart  full  of 
misgivings,  carefully  took  charge  of  the  bill.  "  Get 
whatever  you  want,  Jane,  but  leave  three  dollars;  we 
may  need  it,"  he  cautioned. 

Then  they  planned  how  to  meet  slyly  and  buy  things 
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together  at  a  bargain,  and  when  Koger  left  her  it  was 
with  a  hopeful  heart,  stimulated  by  the  confidence  of 
inexperience. 

Eoger  gone,  Jane  undressed,  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed  and  cried  softly  and  quietly,  sobbing  now  and  then, 
"  Dear  boy!   Dear  boy!  "  and  sobbing,  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  Cry  in  the  Night 

The  week  passed  slowly  enough  for  the  brother  and 
sister,  whose  courage  held  good,  although  they  were  at 
times  heartily  sick  of  the  undertaking. 

Jane  and  her  brother  arranged  with  the  senior 
Malleys  for  a  day  off.  That  was  easy,  for  the  ice  on 
Billion  Sea,  where  the  young  folk  congregated  now, 
was  thick  and  safe,  and  offered  a  good  excuse.  Then 
the  girl  went  shopping.  She  bought  the  best  skirt  she 
could  afford;  it  was  a  becoming  blue  serge  and  marked 
down  from  four  dollars  to  three  ninety-eight.  She 
would  wear  her  old  waist  which  would  match  it.  Then 
she  purchased  shoes;  she  wanted  a  three  dollar  pair, 
but  swallowed  her  pride  and  took  a  pair  at  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  Then  she  bought  a  couple  of  combs  for 
her  hair,  which  Roger  passed  judgment  on,  and  a 
scarf  for  her  neck,  and  there  were  three  dollars  and 
nine  cents  left  over;  which  Roger  carefully  put  by  for 
a  possible  emergency. 

Roger  smuggled  the  package  of  clothes  into  a  neigh- 
bor's back  office  until  the  morning  of  their  trip,  when 
he  carried  them  into  the  woods  behind  the  hill  near  the 
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highway  and  hid  them;  then  he  returned  to  the  house 
and  escorted  Jane  away,  carrying  the  lunch  package 
with  her. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  clear  and  cold;  the  ground 
hard,  dry  and  good  for  walking,  when  at  nine  o'clock 
Jane  and  her  brother  arrived  at  the  place  on  the  high- 
way where  her  new  clothes  were  hidden.  She  entered 
the  woods  and  slipped  the  new  dress  on  over  the  old  one 
and  changed  her  shoes,  leaving  the  old  ones  behind  the 
great  bare  oak  tree,  hiding  them  well  in  a  mass  of  dead 
leaves  and  wood.  Then  she  pulled  out  a  small  broken 
mirror  which  she  took  from  her  pocket,  fastened  it 
upon  a  tree,  and  whistled  to  Roger,  who  came  and 
assisted  her  in  putting  up  her  great  mass  of  black  hair 
in  a  new  f angled  way  which  she  had  diligently  prac- 
ticed. They  stuck  in  the  new  combs,  put  on  her  hat 
and  her  old  coat  and  the  new  neck  wrap,  and  she 
emerged  from  the  woods  a  picture  of  loveliness,  of 
grace,  and  of  beauty,  a  girl  to  cause  a  sensation  any- 
where, even  though  her  dress  was  a  four-dollar  affair 
and  her  shoes  of  inferior  quality. 

They  started  on  the  long,  long  walk,  talking  and 
chatting  as  the  hours  passed  and  the  miles  were  left 
behind. 

Roger,  queer  to  relate,  was  tired.  He  said  he  must 
be  out  of  training,  for  never  before  had  he  felt  tired 
after  going  only  nine  miles. 
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The  sister  worried,  for  he  seemed  so  flushed,  but 
they  started  again  and  the  exercise  seemed  to  improve 
him,  so  that  at  half-past  one  they  were  in  Tarrington. 
At  two  o'clock  the  eager,  weary  Pilgrims  were  admitted 
to  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

A  score  or  more  of  people  were  present  in  the  well- 
lighted  vestry.  They  were  all  well-to-do;  Jane  and 
Roger  knew  that,  and  recognized  them  as  the  powers 
of  the  church.  The  few  ladies  present  were  elderly 
and  kind,  and  the  men  were  with  one  accord  attentive, 
particularly  to  Jane.  The  tramps  introduced  them- 
selves as  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  asked  not  to 
be  forced  to  give  their  names  on  account  of  family 
reasons. 

The  minister  took  them  aside  and  talked  with  them, 
and  it  ended  with  his  telling  the  others  that  they  were 
brother  and  sister,  and  very  anxious  to  keep  their 
identity  secret. 

There  were  only  three  other  girls  in  the  competition, 
and  they,  it  seemed,  were  well-known  singers  and  it 
was  the  knowledge  of  that  which  had  kept  more  from 
coming.  They  were  all  Tarrington  maids,  beautifully 
dressed  and  sweet;  older  by  some  years  than  Jane,  but 
none  spoke  in  softer  tones,  and  none  conducted  herself 
with  more  grace  than  the  unknown  maid  in  the  blue 
serge  dress. 

The  Boston  musician  and  the  committee  talked  with 
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the  wanderers,  and  then  unanimously  decided  that  the 
girl  had  a  right  to  compete,  on  her  record — as  told  by 
the  brother. 

"  That  girl  is  a  musician,  undoubtedly,"  said  the  Bos- 
tonian.  "  That  voice  of  hers  is  wonderful,  and  she  has 
power.    We  will  let  her  rest  and  put  her  on  last." 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Deacon  Tupper,  "  she  certainly  must 
have  a  rest;  we  must  give  the  dear  child  a  chance, 
though  she  can't  win,  of  course.  She  is  not  up  to  our 
standard,  I  fear." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  Mr.  Tupper,"  answered  the  Bos- 
tonian. 

"  Oh,  tut!  tut!  You  are  influenced  by  that  face  and 
those  eyes.   I  acknowledge  she  is  a  beauty." 

The  wife  of  the  Boston  musician  went  over  and 
talked  with  Jane  and  her  brother;  and  the  handsome, 
well-gowned  woman  said  she  was  one  of  the  judges;  and 
after  she  heard  Jane  speak,  and  saw  the  yearning  in 
those  great  blue  eyes,  she  took  the  girl's  hand  and  said, 
"  Now,  if  you  cannot  sing  what  they  ask  you,  sing  any- 
thing at  all,  dear;  do  the  best  you  can;  this  is  only  a 
small  audience." 

Jane  smiled  in  that  sweet  way  of  hers  and  thanked 
the  lady;  while  she  wondered  why  Boston  people  were 
so  kind. 

The  lady  sought  out  her  husband,  looked  into  his 
kindly,  judicial  face,  and  whispered,  "  John,  give  the 
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girl  a  good  chance ;  she  has  come  a  long  way  and  she — " 
here  the  words  ended  in  a  stifled  uncertainty;  but  the 
husband  understood  the  pathos  of  the  thing  as  well  as 
the  wife.    Then  the  tests  began. 

First,  a  girl  of  about  twenty  sang  a  few  of  the  songs 
so  common  in  church.  Her  voice  was  good,  but  the 
next  applicant  sang  them  so  much  better  that  the  first 
was  defeated  unquestionably,  and  she  retired  to  the 
bench  crestfallen  and  sorrowful. 

Then  came  the  Third — Mistress  Tompkins — the 
girl  who  was  rated  the  best  known  singer  in  the  county. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  far  ahead  of  the  others 
in  personality,  experience  and  knowledge,  and  after 
she  had  sung  the  same  songs  through,  the  assembly 
nodded  approvingly. 

Jane  was  listening  intently,  earnestly,  with  an  aston- 
ished expression.  Could  this  be  all?  Why,  she  was 
certain  she  could  sing  as  well  as  Miss  Tompkins.  Her 
heart  gained  a  great  courage.  Roger  was  quietly  sit- 
ting by  her  side,  speaking  words  of  encouragement,  but 
she  looked  once  or  twice  at  him  in  alarm. 

"  Are  you  sick,  Roger,  dear?  " 

"!Nope,  just  a  little  headache,  sis,  and  a  bit  lame; 
the  walk  was  too  much  for  me.  But  anyway,  Jane,  you 
have  a  walk-over." 

The  Boston  director  came  and  took  Jane  to  the  stage, 
saying,  "  Our  friend  here  asks  for  a  trial  and  begs 
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that  we  excuse  her  keeping  her  name  to  herself.  She 
is  bashful,  you  know." 

As  all  looked  at  Jane,  alone,  standing  ready  to  sing, 
a  murmur  of  surprise  ran  through  the  audience.  "  "Who 
could  she  be?  Such  a  young  beauty — and  alone  too, 
what  confidence!  " 

"She  is  a  poor  child,"  said  one  old  lady.  " I  pity 
her.  It's  the  money,  of  course — and  she  cannot  class 
with  Miss  Tompkins." 

Then,  looking  earnestly  at  her  brother,  and  refusing 
the  music  sheets  of  the  songs,  Jane  began.  She  had  not 
sung  twenty  seconds  before  the  listeners  were  electri- 
fied. The  notes  came  pure  and  sweet,  and  her  gestures 
were  marvellous.  Miss  Tompkins  had  sung  in  the  con- 
ventional style,  but  Jane  seemed  so  absorbed  in  her 
work  that  she  was  occasionally  using  her  hands.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  song  the  Director  spoke  to  his  wife, 
and  Jane  was  asked  to  sing  another  and  another,  and 
when  the  fourth  was  given,  there  was  a  great  sup- 
pressed excitement.    The  stranger  had  held  her  own. 

The  judges  retired  and  announced  that  the  last  two 
singers — Miss  Tompkins  and  the  unknown  lady — were 
a  tie.  Jane  had  far  outsung  her  competitor,  the  judges 
decided  in  private,  but  it  would  never  do  to  let  Miss 
Tompkins,  their  towns-girl,  lose  so  easily.  They  would 
Work  the  tie  off  on  some  other  form  of  music. 

Then  Miss  Tompkins  sang  the  "  Holy  City  "  amidst 
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a  silence  of  admiration;  and  Jane,  lonesome  Jane,  sang 
it  after  her,  and  tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  some  as  she 
finished — tears  of  feeling  and  pent  up  emotion.  Jane 
was  winning  easily. 

Then  the  Director  announced  that  the  candidates 
were  to  sing  any  song  that  pleased  them,  and  the  Tar- 
rington  girl  gave  a  rendition  from  the  opera  "Martha," 
and  followed  it  with  one  from  "  II  Trovatore,"  and  it 
was  easily  seen  that  her  education  in  music  had  been 
broad  and  thorough. 

Then  Jane  advanced,  and  bowing  slightly,  with  a 
plaintive,  haunted  look  said,  "  Please,  I  don't  know  any 
such  songs;  I  only  know  a  few,  I — I — don't  know  any 
more." 

"Yes,  sis — yes,  you  do,"  cried  the  despairing  brother, 
"  sing  the  '  Forest  Song.'  " 

"  Yes,  sing  anything,  dear,"  pleaded  the  Director's 
wife. 

And  then  Jane — she  of  the  woods  and  the  ponds- 
friend  of  the  lark  and  the  robin,  started  a  sweet,  warb- 
ling song  like  the  notes  of  the  thrush,  and  increasing  in 
energy,  threw  in  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  curious 
notes  of  the  robin  and  whip-o-will  in  one  melodious 
song,  ranging  low  and  high — lower  than  any  there  had 
ever  heard  in  lyric  soprano,  higher  and  clearer  than 
young  woman's  voice  ever  sang  before  in  Tarrington, 
or  thereabouts,  save  in  the  woods  and  the  forests  around 
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Salsport.  Then,  warbling  into  an  almost  inaudible 
tone,  Jane  came  to  the  end  of  her  song. 

A  wild  round  of  applause  greeted  her,  and  the 
Director  said,  "  Please  give  me  the  name  of  that  song, 
miss." 

"  Name?  "  and  Jane  looked  bewildered.  "  It  has  no 
name;  it's  the  i  Forest  Song.'  " 

"Yes,  yes,  but  who  wrote  it?  "Where  did  you  get 
it?  "  asked  the  musician  kindly. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  buy  it.  I  just  made  it  up  myself/' 
and  Jane  looked  apologetically  at  her  questioner. 

"  You  wrote  it  yourself?  " 

.  "  !No,  sir.  I  never  wrote  it;  I  cannot  write  it.  I 
just — I  just  sing  it  any  way  that  I  feel  like." 

"  It's  her  own  song;  she  sings  it  in  the  woods.  It's 
all  hers,"  cried  the  excited  Koger,  and  then  feeling 
strangely  dizzy,  he  sat  down. 

They  asked  Jane  to  sing  some  more,  but  she  could 
not;  and  weeping,  she  quietly  sat  down. 

There  was  but  a  short  conference.  Miss  Tompkins 
had  met  the  requirements  best,  she  had  a  large  reper- 
toire, and  was  an  educated  musician. 

The  Director  stated,  however,  that  the  unknown 
young  lady  had  a  voice  of  marvellous  quality  and  flex- 
ible range,  and  would  she  please  wait  to  speak  with  him. 

Jane,  conscious  of  her  defeat — mortified  that  she 
had  been  obliged  to  sing  the  "  Forest  Song  " — such  a 
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foolish  thing  to  sing,  as  she  thought — and  Roger,  de- 
jected, astounded  at  the  songs  Miss  Tompkins  could 
sing,  and  recognizing  his  sister's  failure,  decided  not 
to  stay  and  wait.  What  for? — just  to  be  pitied?  So 
the  brave  children  stepped  out  into  the  street  where 
winter's  night  was  falling  and  walked  to  the  station, 
for  they  had  planned  to  ride  part  way  home.  They 
took  the  five-thirty  train  toward  Salsport,  buying  their 
tickets  with  some  of  the  carefully  saved  surplus  of  the 
ten  dollars.  But  they  bought  their  fare  only  to  Say- 
ville,  the  station  two  miles  from  their  destination,  and 
would  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

At  Sayville,  they  left  the  train  and  walked  up  the 
road  to  the  highway  and  then  eastward  toward  Sals- 
port.  It  was  dark  and  lonesome,  and  the  cold  was 
much  greater  than  during  the  day.  A  storm  was 
coming  fast  and  Roger,  in  a  tone  quite  unnatural  for 
him,  said: 

"  Let's  hurry,  J ennie ;  it's  terribly  cold  and  we  must 
not  let  the  storm  break,"  and  he  shivered. 

The  girl  took  his  arm  and  encouraged  him  along,  for 
she  saw  that  Roger  was  not  the  strong  boy  she  was 
used  to  having  as  a  companion.  Roger  was  silent; 
Roger  was  sick.  She  knew  his  face  was  flushed,  al- 
though she  could  not  see  it  on  account  of  the  hideous 
darkness  of  the  road. 

The  road  passed  close  to  the  ocean  and  the  beach. 
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The  thundering  waves  dashed  their  spray  over  the 
highway  in  places.  The  wind  whistled  around  them, 
and  nearly  lifted  them  from  their  feet. 

Somewhere  within  that  wind-scourged  pine  forest 
were  Jane's  shoes;  but  all  thought  of  a  change  was  now 
abandoned.  The  boy  was  panting  hard  and  leaning 
heavily  on  Jane,  and  occasionally  laughing  in  a  curi- 
ous way;  then  calling  her  "  sister,  dear,"  and  begging 
her  to  keep  on  the  highway.  She  felt  a  dread  creep- 
ing over  her — her  brother  was  crazy — gone  mad;  the 
cold  was  bitter  as  an  arctic  blast,  the  darkness  intense, 
and  they  alone,  with  help  no  nearer  than  Salsport. 

They  paused  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  a  moment,  then 
the  boy  staggered  and  fell  on  his  side,  moaning  with 
pain. 

"  My  wind  is  all  gone,  sis,  all  gone  into  the  ocean," 
then  he  laughed  long  and  loud,  and  Jane  coaxed  him  to 
rise,  kissing  his  hands  in  the  dark  and  lifting  him  to 
his  knees. 

She  spoke  to  him  softly,  but  he  paid  no  attention; 
then  she  shouted,  and  he  staggered  to  his  feet  and  ran 
a  few  steps  with  her;  only  to  fall  again. 

"  Can't,  sis,  I  can't;  there's  a  terrible  pain  in  my 
side." 

The  boy  coughed,  short  and  sharp,  and  cried  out  in 
pain.  Jane  felt  him  shake  in  her  arms  like  an  aspen 
leaf.    She  knew  it  was  the  chill  of  some  fever.  The 
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snow  was  now  falling.  It  came  fast  and  furious,  in 
fine,  icy  particles,  which  meant  the  North  Easter  had 
set  in  in  all  its  fury.  It  meant  frozen  limbs  and  death 
in  short  order,  and  Jane  cried  out  to  her  Maker,  and 
coaxing,  commanding,  dragging,  managed  to  get  her 
brother  out  of  the  highway  and  on  to  the  ground  a 
few  feet  higher,  at  the  border  of  the  woods  away  from 
all  chance  of  being  reached  by  the  spray. 

Then,  feeling  a  great,  bare  stone  under  her  feet,  she 
kept  it  as  a  landmark  and  dragged  her  brother  behind 
the  great,  white  pine,  whose  giant  trunk  would  shield 
him. 

Dared  she  leave  the  sick  boy  to  run  that  long  mile 
for  help.  He  would  freeze  stark  stiff  ere  she  could 
bring  aid. 

Freeze  to  death?  No,  not  if  she  knew  it! — and  in 
a  few  seconds  both  her  skirts — the  old  and  the  new — 
were  off  and  she  was  dressing  Roger  with  them,  ex- 
plaining meanwhile  with  a  hurried  voice  what  she  was 
doing.  Then  she  took  off  her  coat  and  mittens.  She 
tied  the  coat  over  Roger's  head  by  its  sleeves  and  let 
it  hang  down  his  back,  and  the  mittens  she  drew  over 
his  gloves  as  best  she  could.  Discerning  a  young  pine 
only  a  few  feet  away,  she  tied  her  new  scarf  around  it 
by  one  end,  and  the  other  she  tied  around  Roger's 
right  ankle  tightly,  securely.  "  He  will  not  wander 
away  now,"  she  said  to  herself. 
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Peering  into  the  darkness,  she  placed  his  position  as 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  under  the  great  pine 
to  the  left  of  the  large,  flat  stone.  Then  she  stooped 
and  kissed  the  mumbling  boy  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

"  I'm  going  for  help,  Eoger,  dear  Eoger,  listen.  I'm 
going  now,  going  for  help." 

The  boy  threw  one  arm  about  her,  and  comprehend- 
ing, if  only  for  a  moment,  said: 

"  Sister — the  firemen.  Mr.  Stone,  Dr.  Craig — they 
are  nearest — sister." 

The  girl  knelt  by  his  side  for  a  moment,  and  lifted 
her  hands  to  heaven. 

"  Am  I  doing  right;  Father,  guide  me."  Then  like 
the  deer  that  frequented  these  forests  years  ago,  she 
was  off,  down  the  highway,  picking  her  way  in  the 
darkness  with  the  glimmering  lights  of  the  town  in 
the  distance.  She  sped  silently,  fighting  the  darkness 
and  the  wind  and  the  dashing  spray.  The  boom  of  the 
breakers  stimulated  her  and  the  thought  of  the  boy 
behind  gave  her  strength. 

Her  blue  serge  waist  contrasted  strangely  with  her 
light-colored  woven  underskirt  for  only  a  few  mom- 
ents; its  color,  too,  became  white  from  the  snow  and 
the  sleet  that  caked  upon  it.  On  ran  the  girl  for  what 
seemed  an  age,  while  the  storm  grew  furious.  It  was 
after  seven  when  the  few  people  in  Salsport's  main 
street  heard  a  faint  despairing  cry  in  the  distance. 
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They  paused  and  again  it  came  nearer,  carried  along 
by  the  wind.  A  low  trembling  cry  of  anguish.  A  cry 
that  thrills  and  makes  the  heart  stand  still,  then  bound, 
as  the  surging  blood  rushes  to  the  brain — a  cry  once 
heard  never  forgotten;  the  solemn,  awe-inspiring  ter- 
rible cry  of  man  to  mankind : 

H-e-l-p!  H-e-l-p! 

Again  it  came,  and  nearer,  as  a  white,  ghost-like 
figure  fled  past  the  shops  and  the  paralyzed  on-lookers 
and  pounded  at  the  engine-house  door. 

The  response  was  immediate. 

"  Help !  Roger  is  dying  on  the  highway  on  the  hill, 
by  the  flat  stone  and  the  great  pine,"  and  then  the  girl 
was  across  the  street,  into  the  office  of  Dr.  Craig.  An- 
other instant  and  he  was  out,  satchel  in  hand,  on  the 
street  with  the  white,  ghost-like  figure  by  his  side. 

Theodore  Stone  preparing  a  case  in  his  office  across 
the  street  looked  up  from  his  desk,  and  the  cry  came 
to  him,  "  Roger  Malley  dying  on  the  highway." 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  man  was  down  and  into  the 
stable  next  door,  where  willing,  strong  arms  hitched 
horses  and  wagon  in  a  twinkling. 

Theodore  threw  a  large  robe  over  the  girl  as  she 
stood  shaking  with  excitement  and  cold,  and  motioned 
the  doctor  into  the  back  of  the  wagon.  He  lifted  the 
exhausted  girl  into  the  seat,  then  jumped  up  by  her 
side,  shouting  for  blankets  and  robes,  and  tucking  her 
in  head  and  foot. 
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Then  started  a  wild  night  ride — Theodore  Stone 
driving  the  two  horses  like  mad. 

As  they  plunged  forward,  a  man  flung  himself  into 
the  wagon  behind  with  the  doctor,  obeying  a  command 
from  the  engine  captain;  he  had  with  him  a  lantern, 
a  hatchet  and  an  ax. 

Then  another  vehicle  appeared,  rounding  the  post- 
office  corner.  Its  occupant  was  old  Sam  Quiller,  who 
had  just  come  in  to  get  his  mail;  he  halted  only  to  let 
two  others  jump  in  with  him,  then  drove  like  a  fiend 
through  the  main  street  after  the  fast  disappearing 
wagon  and  lantern  ahead.  Others  followed,  while  un- 
easiness settled  down  on  the  street.  Those  remaining 
behind  carried  the  news  and  wondered  how  it  all  came 
about,  and  why  Jane  was  without  skirts.  Was  it  a 
drowning,  a  murder,  or  what? 

It  was  difficult,  indeed,  to  drive  in  such  a  gale  along 
the  road  as  it  skirted  the  ocean,  in  darkness  and  in  the 
face  of  spray  dashing  over  the  horses  and  occupants 
of  the  wagon. 

Although  Stone  knew  the  road  well,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  slow  up  often  while  the  fireman  and  the  doctor 
ran  ahead  with  the  lantern  up  the  slow  incline,  warn- 
ing the  driver  of  the  danger  spots. 

In  between  times,  Stone  whispered  to  the  girl  beside 
him  tender  words  of  encouragement  and  admiration  of 
her  bravery.    She,  quite  unconsciously,  nestled  at  his 
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side  and  asked  him  to  hurry;  and  then  in  the  very  next 
breath  warned  him  of  a  dangerous  spot  in  the  road  and 
in  alarm  asked,  "  I  wonder  if  he  is  still  there;  could  he 
have  gotten  away?    You  know  I  tied  him." 

Once  or  twice  she  sobbed  and  Stone  wished  that  he 
could  comfort  her  properly,  but  the  two  pulling  horses 
were  all  he  could  attend  to  just  then.  Finally  those 
running  ahead  arrived  at  the  tree.  Jane,  flinging  her 
robes  aside,  sprang  out  and  ran  up  the  embankment 
on  the  sleet-covered  ground.  In  the  gleam  of  the 
lantern  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  Koger,  then  stood 
facing  the  men  and  the  storm,  pointing  at  his  still 
form  and  giving  directions  in  her  strong,  pleasant 
voice  about  untying  him. 

Theodore  Stone's  whole  nature  was  stirred  at  the 
sight  of  the  girl's  devotion.  He  saw  the  lantern  raised 
over  the  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  while  the  doctor 
bent  over  the  boy. 

Then  a  great,  joyous,  bass  voice  bellowed  out  against 
the  wind;  it  was  the  fireman's.  "  He  is  alive,  sure 
enough."  And  Stone,  having  hitched  his  team,  joined 
them  and  helped  release  the  boy  from  his  anchorage 
to  the  tree. 

"  The  boy  has  been  working  at  it,"  said  the  fireman. 
"  It  was  a  lucky  thought  to  tie  him." 

The  doctor  meanwhile  had  been  busy  with  a  little 
metal  tube  and  needle,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  boy 
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opened  his  eyes  and,  recognizing  the  girl  by  his  side, 
smiled  faintly. 

"  Sister,  I've  been  awfully  lonesome  and  I  thought 
you  had  run  away."  He  mumbled  more  unintelligible 
stuff  as  the  strong  hands  placed  him  in  the  wagon  and 
rolled  him  in  the  blankets  and  robes  that  were  supplied 
in  profusion,  for  by  this  time  Sam  Quiller  was  on  the 
spot,  and  others  were  coming  also. 

Jane  again  mounted  to  the  front  seat,  bundled  and 
surrounded  with  warmth,  and  the  journey  home  was 
accomplished. 

Somehow  it  became  known  that  the  boy  was  found 
unconscious  tied  to  a  tree  with  Jane's  neck  wrap,  and 
dressed  in  her  coat  and  both  of  her  skirts,  the  old  one 
and  a  new  one,  made  of  blue  serge. 

The  people  did  not  seek  for  particulars;  they  knew  the 
reason  why  Jane  had  undressed,  and  they  knew  that  if 
Roger  lived,  it  was  because  his  sister  was  Jane  Malley. 
That  was  all  they  could  stand  in  silence,  so  they 
cheered  in  the  face  of  the  gale — in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  in  the  driving  snow;  and  Jane  hearing  them,  un- 
conscious of  her  own  bravery,  wondered  at  Roger's 
popularity. 
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Again  the  Middle  Path 

They  took  Koger  to  the  hospital,  where  he  remained 
for  several  weeks  fighting  the  effects  of  the  exposure 
and  the  consequent  pneumonia. 

Jane,  they  took  home.  It  was  not  at  all  a  triumphal 
return  from  a  day  of  adventure,  but  it  was  better  than 
no  return  at  all.  She  was  greatly  relieved  when  she 
told  all  about  it  and  was  forgiven. 

One  bright  wintry  day — brother  Roger,  after  his 
sharp  fight  for  health,  was  sitting  up  for  a  while  in  bed 
and  taking  a  renewed  and  very  keen  interest  in  life 
and  his  neighbor's  doings — Mr.  Theodore  Stone  had 
come  with  his  usual  grave  geniality  to  inquire  regard- 
ing the  boy's  progress.  Jane  had  been  at  the  hospital 
all  the  morning;  her  blue  eyes  were  brilliant,  her  smiles 
frequent  and  happy  over  Roger's  return  to  his  old 
natural  self.  Mr.  Stone  was  very  glad  to  see  Miss 
Malley;  he  did  not  say  so,  but  the  fact  was  apparent 
to  any  one  who  cared  to  notice  it.  Whether  Jane  her- 
self noticed  it  was  more  difficult  now  to  say  than  it 
would  have  been  a  year  ago,  for  in  the  past  few  months 
she  had  developed  a  slight  reserve,  very  attractive,  but 
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a  little  unexpected;  at  times  embarrassing  to  one  who 
remembered  her  frank  sallies  of  a  short  time  before. 
After  a  very  few  moments  of  chatting,  and  with  a 
promise  to  Roger  to  see  him  again  in  the  evening,  she 
decided  demurely  that  she  could  not  remain  any  longer 
at  present.  Roger  was  so  much  better  now,  and  Mr. 
Stone  was  so  kind  in  coming  to  see  him  that  she 
thought  she  might  very  well  be  spared  for  a  little 
while. 

Roger  nodded  and  leaned  back  wearily  among  his 
pillows. 

"  All  right,  sis,  don't  let  me  keep  you.  You're  just 
as  good  as  can  be  to  give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  but 
— you  really  overdo  it  a  little,  you  know;  I  shan't  mind 
having  a  chance  to  rest." 

"  Roger!  "  remonstrated  the  girl  in  a  grieved  tone — 
"  why  didn't  you  tell  me?  " 

Roger  did  his  best  to  look  pale.  "  Well,  you  meant 
it  for  kindness,  sis,  so  I  couldn't.  But  an  invalid  can't 
stand  things,  you  see,  and  I've  been  wanting  a  nap  for 
the  last  hour.  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  anybody  but  you, 
of  course,"  he  added  plaintively. 

Jane's  cheeks  turned  from  red  to  pale  and  back 
again  to  red  at  Roger's  injured  tone.  She  was  a  little 
frightened  lest  she  had  really  tired  him,  but  she  was 
grieved,  too,  that  he  should  make  open  complaint  of  it 
before  a  stranger,  particularly  Mr.  Stone.    But  that 
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gentleman  had  been  watching  Roger  narrowly,  and  as 
poor  Jane  turned  away,  rose  to  go  also,  saying  in  a 
most  unsympathetic  tone: 

"  I  expect  to  see  the  doctor  this  evening,  Roger.  If 
I  don't  hear  that  you  have  been  asleep  this  afternoon, 
I'll  bribe  him  to  give  you  assafetida,  you  graceless 
scamp." 

Roger  smiled  blandly,  though  wearily.  "  Oh,  don't 
you  go  too,  Mr.  Stone;  you've  only  just  come.  Don't 
mind  what  I  said.  A  fellow  expects  to  express  him- 
self freely  to  his  sister,  you  know — what,  oh,  you  won't 
stay? " 

But  Mr.  Stone  was  already  beyond  earshot. 

He  and  Jane  passed  together  through  the  door,  and 
Roger,  watching  them  from  under  half-closed  lids, 
murmured  softly,  "  You  did  that  rather  well,  old  boy; 
rotten  shame  to  say  that  to  Jane — poor  Jane;  hope 
she  won't  catch  on." 

Jane,  however,  being  of  Roger's  own  family,  did 
certainly  feel  some  misgivings  as  Stone  continued  by 
her  side  while  she  walked  on  through  the  village.  The 
result,  at  least,  of  Roger's  scheming  was  apparent. 
The  wind  soon  whipped  a  permanent  color  into  the 
cheeks  of  both  as  it  assailed  them  boisterously  from  the 
side  streets,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  blue  brilliance 
of  the  sea.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  a  smart  pace. 
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"  I  must  apologize  for  Roger,  Mr.  Stone,"  said  Jane, 
feeling  that  it  was  due.  "  He  is  an  invalid  still,  and 
I  don't  think  he  quite  realized  that  his  frankness  to 
me  was  so  extremely  impolite  to  you." 

Stone,  regarding  the  strong,  well-formed  figure 
swaying  against  the  wind,  the  clear,  lovely  face 
whipped  by  tendrils  of  loosened  black  hair,  did  not  feel 
the  impoliteness  as  acutely  as  he  should  have  done,  and 
for  a  moment  thought  of  saying  so;  but  Jane's  little 
manner  forbade  it.  Instead,  therefore,  he  begged  Miss 
Malley  not  to  mention  such  a  small  matter,  nor  even 
to  think  of  it,  since  invalids  were  naturally  perverse, 
and  one  must  expect  to  humor  their  whims.  "  Roger," 
declared  Mr.  Stone,  "  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  best-humored  boys  in  town." 

Jane  smiled  her  thanks  and  murmured  that  it  was 
very  kind  of  him  to  say  so.  Privately,  she  had  her 
doubts.  What  if  that  suspicion  of  hers  concerning 
Roger's  motives  had  communicated  itself  likewise  to 
Mr.  Stone?  It  was  unpleasant  to  think  of.  The  Jane 
who  had  blithely  scaled  the  hill  path  by  this  same 
gentleman's  side  a  year  before  would  have  dismissed 
the  motive  with  a  laugh;  the  sedate  older  maiden  pre- 
ferred that  Mr.  Stone  should  have  no  cause  to  think 
her  eager  for  his  society.  This  man  who  was  aristo- 
cratic, handsome,  well-to-do,  and  to-day  beside  her 
kind  and  courteous,  as  he  so  well  knew  how  to  be,  had 
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during  all  the  year  evidently  forgotten;  and  lie  must 
not  know  that  Jane  in  her  poverty  had  remembered. 

Mr.  Theodore  Stone,  the  sum  of  those  masculine  ex- 
cellencies, was  thinking  hard  also,  but  the  train  of  his 
ideas  was  simple  and  uncomplicated.  The  girl's  man- 
ner had  subtly  changed;  she  was  even  more  charming 
now  than  when  she  had  first  caught  his  fancy  a  year 
ago,  but  he  did  not  approve  of  this  constraint  that  had 
grown  upon  her. 

They  were  passing  the  engine  house,  and  the  dog, 
faithful  of  remembrance,  hurled  himself  bodily  upon 
Jane  with  delighted  yelps.  Engy  had  never  for- 
gotten that  day  of  terror  when  Jane  alone  had  stood 
his  friend;  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  him  always 
to  express  to  her  his  great  indebtedness  and  pleasure 
whenever  they  met.  Jane  picked  up  the  eager  little 
fellow  and  pressed  her  face  for  a  moment  against  his 
sleek,  busy  head,  while  Stone  stood  by  smiling.  The 
eyes  of  the  two  met  between  the  dog's  ears,  and  Jane, 
smiling  now,  set  gratified  Engy  on  the  ground  and  con- 
tinued her  walk. 

"  He  remembers  one  day  last  summer,  Mr.  Stone," 
said  she,  giving  her  escort  a  sidewise  glance  that  re- 
minded him  irresistibly  of  the  girl  of  months  ago. 
Theodore  promptly  responded. 

"  It  would  be  poor  taste  in  him  to  forget.  Other 

people   remember  one  day  last  summer  also,  Miss 

Malley." 
5 
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"  Do  they?  Oh,  of  course — his  friends  who  chased 
him  over  the  hills." 

"  Possibly  they  also ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
them,"  said  Theodore,  led  on  by  the  sparkle  in  her 
eyes — bluer,  deeper,  sweeter  than  the  blue  of  the  bend- 
ing sky  and  foam-capped  ocean.  They  neared  the 
cemetery  hill.  To  their  left  the  azure  expanse  of 
water,  freshening  and  ruffled  with  white,  stretched 
bright  and  shadowless  as  the  firmament  above  it  till  the 
two  mingled  imperceptibly  at  last  in  the  clear  azure 
distance  of  the  horizon.  Just  so,  thought  Theodore, 
covertly  watching,  was  the  blue  of  Jane  Malley's  eyes. 

"  Were  you  not?  How  bleak  this  hill  is  in  the 
winter  time,"  returned  Jane.  That  she  should  flirt  a 
little  with  Mr.  Stone,  when  the  mood  took  her,  was 
permissible,  she  thought,  feeling  as  she  did.  She  did 
not  choose  that  Mr.  Stone  should  flirt  with  her. 

"  Yes,  it  is  bitter,"  assented  Theodore  and  paused. 
"  You  mean  you  do  not  care  whether  or  not  I  remem- 
ber that  day?  "  he  added. 

"  You?  "  echoed  Jane,  turning  upon  him  a  gaze  of 
aggravating  innocence.  "  How  should  you  remember? 
You  were  not  there?  " 

"  Now,  Miss  Malley,  isn't  that  unkind?  You  know 
I  was  there — later." 

"  Were  you?  Where?"  They  were  passing  the 
very  spot  where  they  had  sat  together,  and  Jane,  not 
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so  heedful  as  she  should  have  been,  slipped  upon  a 
glaze  of  ice  and  sat  down  suddenly  and  forcibly  upon 
the  identical  old  slab;  it  was  horizontal  and  elevated 
about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  in  the  fashion  of 
former  days.    Theodore  laughed  as  he  helped  her  up. 

"  Ah — that  is  certainly  a  judgment  on  you,  Miss 
Malley.  I  was  there"  said  he,  pointing.  "  You  may 
recall  it  now,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,"  admitted  Jane,  smiling.  "  Yes,  I  remember 
now.    But  it  was  in  the  evening,  I  think,  was  it  not?  " 

"  It  was,"  said  Stone.  "  I  am  glad  that  your  mem- 
ory is  so  correct." 

Jane  with  one  hand  caught  up  the  folds  of  her 
heavy  skirt,  arranging  it  as  it  had  been  before — and 
looked  at  Theodore  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Trifles,  you  know,  will  sometimes  stick 
when  weightier  matters  slip  one's  mind.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expect  that  a  poor  girl,  busied  with  sordid  cares, 
should  have  a  long  memory  for  such  an  incident,  Mr. 
Stone." 

"  I  did  not  expect — I  only  hoped  that  she  might 
remember  it  as  long  as  I  have  done,"  said  Stone 
humbly.  How  splendid  a  womanhood  that  same  girl 
was  developing,  he  thought,  as  she  stood  there  a  few 
feet  above  him  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  She  had  done 
well  to  remind  him  of  her  poverty;  it  was  not  right  to 
talk  the  nonsense  to  her  that  one  talked  to  other  girls. 
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An  impulse  of  defiant  tenderness  toward  her  checked 
his  speech  as  they  crossed  the  hilltop  and  began  in 
silence  to  descend  the  further  side.  The  path  was 
steep  and  dangerously  slippery,  for  a  recent  thaw  had 
been  overtaken  by  the  frost,  and  the  snow  reflected 
the  sunlight  from  a  surface  like  glass.  The  descent 
became  an  uncertain  scramble.  Jane  slipped  heavily 
against  him  once  and  he  steadied  her  with  his  hand, 
but  presently  a  pebble  slid  beneath  her  boot-heels,  and 
she  would  have  lost  her  footing  but  for  his  arm  flung 
hastily  round  her  shoulders.  He  murmured  an  inar- 
ticulate apology — but  kept  it  there;  the  circumstances 
permitted  it.  Then  they  went  on  down  the  hill  in  that 
semi-embrace,  the  blood  coursing  faster  in  their  veins, 
and  hearts  and  color  mounting  higher.  Theodore's 
long  lurking  tenderness  gathered  force  with  the  live 
movement  of  her  strong,  beautiful  body  within  his 
arm.  He  smiled  without  speaking  into  the  face  so 
near  to  his,  and  saw  in  her  eyes  a  happy  splendor  which 
— had  he  known  it — was  reflected  in  his  own.  Just 
so  he  would  fain  go  through  life — forever — he 
thought.  But  unfortunately,  they  came  in  a  moment 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and,  there  being  no  further  ex- 
cuse for  his  arm  he  must  needs  remove  it.  Jane  was 
the  first  to  recover,  and  glancing  backward,  laughed. 

"  Thank  you  for  an  unbroken  neck,  Mr.  Stone." 
Then  with  a  sudden  tremble  in  her  tones  she  went  on 
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recklessly:  "That  other  girl — the  one  last  year,  you 
know,  would  have  had  less  difficulty  in  coming  down. 
She  would  not  have  needed  such  help." 

Stone  saw  the  happy  light  die  out  of  her  eyes  in 
spite  of  her  effort  at  gayety. 

"  Hush,"  said  he  gravely.  "  I  do  not  like  you  to 
speak  lightly  of  that  girl;  she  was  sweet  and  worthy — 
she  is  so  still,  and  I  have  never  forgotten,  though  per- 
haps she  has.    You  misunderstand." 

A  short  distance  from  them  stood  the  cottage.  Jane 
scanned  its  windows  in  a  comprehensive  glance,  but — 
thanks  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather — no  young 
Malleys  were  in  evidence.  She  did  not  reply  to  Stone's 
last  speech,  and  he  said  nothing  more  till  they  came  to 
the  gate.  Then  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  held 
it. 

"  Good-bye.  Then  you  think  she  has  really  quite 
forgotten? "  he  said,  questioning  her  with  voice  and 
eyes. 

A  moment  she  avoided  his  look,  then  relented  and 
swept  him  a  smile  like  a  flash  of  sunlight — so  glad  it 
was,  so  pure  and  free,  and  altogether  lovely. 

"  No,"  she  said  swiftly  and  softly,  "  I  don't  think 
she  has  forgotten,  but  you  know  that  she  ought  to 
have  done  so.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Stone." 

And  before  Stone  had  recovered,  she  was  gone  from 
his  sight,  and  he  himself  was  half-way  back  up  the 
hill. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Man  on  the  Hill 

Little  dreamed  Jane  Malley  as  she  hung  over  her 
brother's  hospital  cot  of  the  pending  changes  in  her 
own  fortunes.  With  Roger's  convalescence  came  the 
news  that  their  abrupt  retreat  from  Tarrington  did  not 
lessen  the  interest  she  had  created  there.  The  Boston 
musical  director  had  been  seeking  her  out,  and  at  last, 
t  hrough  the  good  offices  of  a  legal  firm  in  communication 
with  Theodore  Stone,  her  whereabouts  was  discovered 
and  she  received  a  request  to  repair  to  Boston  and  have 
her  voice  tested  by  experts.  The  business  side  of  this 
arrangement  was  handled  by  Theodore,  with  Roger, 
now  on  his  feet  again,  acting  as  go-between. 

The  trip  to  Boston  turned  out  a  success.  The  seed 
sown  amid  humiliation  in  Tarrington  bore  fruit  in  the 
larger  city.  Jane's  glorious  voice  was  not  only  ap- 
proved of  by  the  judges,  but  brought  new  friends  to  her 
aid.  Her  "  Forest  Song "  found  a  publisher;  and, 
finally,  she  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  contract,  in 
order  to  graft  upon  native  power  all  that  trained  ex- 
perience could  suggest. 
.  "With  the  advance  of  spring  into  summer  began  her 
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new  life.  She  went  regularly  into  Boston  and  worked 
assiduously  under  a  regime  whose  first  precept  is  that 
art  is  an  exacting  master  who  brooks  no  divided  devo- 
tion. 

But  while  working  towards  the  goal  held  out  by 
promise,  Jane's  gift  of  improvising  from  the  native 
wood  notes  amid  which  she  had  been  bred  did  not  desert 
her.  The  electrical  effect  produced  in  Boston  by  her 
"  Forest  Song "  quickened  inspiration  and  gave  her 
courage  to  put  forth  others;  and  the  money  from  these 
soon  began  to  make  more  easy  and  assured  her  present 
lot.  Indeed  a  decided  change  for  the  better  was  ere 
long  discernible  in  the  outer  aspect  of  the  whole  Malley 
family. 

Meanwhile,  other  changes  were  working  themselves 
to  the  front  in  Salsport.  To  begin  with,  Theodore  had 
taken  Roger  in  as  office  boy ;  for  the  latter  had  suddenly 
discovered  in  himself  a  decided  penchant  for  the  law. 
But  when  this  happened,  neither  the  lad  nor  the  lawyer 
had  dream  or  prescience  of  the  strange  and  fateful 
developments  in  the  fortunes  of  Theodore  Stone  which 
Roger  was  to  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  though 
his  part  in  the  drama  was  purely  accidental. 

On  one  particular  evening,  he  started  up  the  hill 
rather  dissatisfied  with  life  in  general,  and  with  the 
quiet,  restfulness  of  Salsport  in  particular.  He  had 
been  working  for  some  time  for  Mr.  Stone,  and  began 
to  have  strong  yearnings  for  a  career. 
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Roger  had  done  very  well,  indeed,  for  one  in  his 
circumstances,  but  he  aspired  to  have  a  better  educa- 
tion and  to  be  a  lawyer  sooner  or  later.  He  knew 
that  his  road  was  a  rocky  one  and  a  long  one,  perhaps; 
and  the  thought  of  it  all  made  him  feel  weary  and 
dissatisfied  as  he  climbed  the  cemetery  hill  at  eight 
o'clock  that  memorable  June  evening. 

As  he  faced  the  cool,  strong  breeze  from  the  At- 
lantic when  he  neared  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  braced 
himself  and  hurried  along  the  moonlit  path  between 
the  tombstones  and  the  graves  with  renewed  vigor 
and  a  sudden  swelling  of  soul —  a  feeling  that  he  was 
as  strong  as  a  bull  and  as  unconquerable  as  a  giant, 
and  that  the  broad  Atlantic  beyond,  reflecting  the 
sheen  of  the  moon  on  its  surface,  was  like  unto  the 
boundless  future  ahead  of  him!  This  peculiar  feeling 
is  common  to  all  boys  at  a  certain  age — first,  a  cramped 
ambition  and  a  melancholy  nothingness,  then,  a  bound- 
less exhilaration  and  indescribable  self-satisfaction.  It 
usually  ends  in  an  accident  or  a  whipping,  but  it  is 
part  of  a  boy's  existence,  and  Roger  was  only  a  boy, 
anyway. 

He  hurried  along,  desirous  of  reaching  the  crest  of 
the  cemetery  hill  and  spending  a  moment  or  two  in 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery — the  sight  of  Salsport  at 
night  beneath  on  the  wooded  slope — and  the  great, 
sleepy,  dark,  undulating  Atlantic  beyond.    He  knew 
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that  some  day  he  would  be  a  millionaire  and  own  a 
couple  of  steamers,  and  maybe  a  few  horses,  and  any- 
way, he  felt  positive  that  he  would  be  a  great  advocate 
before  the  Massachusetts  Bar,  and  was  destined  to 
thunder  forth  his  pleadings  in  a  voice  of  mellow  sar- 
casm, of  vicious  strength  and  of  stern  justice.  Such 
were  the  dreams  that  came  abruptly  to  an  end  as  he 
stepped  suddenly  into  view  of  the  long  flat  gravestone 
slab  that  marked  the  resting-place  of  one  Montgomery 
Stone,  whom  he  had  heard  was  "  the  bold,  bad  man  " 
of  Salsport  in  his  day. 

There,  upon  the  white,  weather-beaten  slab  which 
Roger  had  known  as  a  landmark  ever  since  he  could 
remember  anything,  was  a  something  that  caused  him 
to  halt  abruptly  in  the  path  and  forget  all  about  the 
boundless  Atlantic  and  the  Massachusetts  Bar.  The 
something  was  on  top  of  the  slab,  and  as  Roger  gazed 
in  wonderment,  he  made  out  that  it  consisted  of  the 
soles  of  two  large  shoes  turned  toes  up  to  the  blue  sky 
and  the  rising  full  moon.  He  noticed  the  soles  were 
old  and  worn,  and  belonged  to  equally  old  shoes  which 
he  could  see  after  stealthy  maneuvering,  were  cover- 
ing the  crossed  feet  of  a  very  tall  man. 

Roger  sidled  behind  an  upright  gravestone,  and 
took  visual  notes.  He  was  astonished,  to  say  the  least. 
The  body  was  dressed  in  rather  dilapidated  garments, 
somewhat  out  of  date,  and  seemed  immovable  as  the 
stone  itself. 
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Now  it  was  but  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a 
beautiful  night,  but  Roger  forgot  this.  He  did  not 
exactly  like  the  stage  setting.  With  a  silent,  back- 
ward sweep  of  his  left  leg,  and  a  step  to  the  right  with 
the  other,  he  gracefully,  cautiously,  increased  the  dis- 
tance and  slid  behind  another  gravestone.  He  was 
now  about  fifty  feet  from  the  figure,  and  considering 
its  size  and  the  general  air  of  reserve  which  it  mani- 
fested, he  decided  he  was  still  too  near,  so  he  repeated 
the  backward  side  step  several  times,  and  when  about 
seventy  feet  off,  he  looked  behind,  and  made  quick  cal- 
culations as  to  how  long  it  would  take  a  boy  of  his  age 
to  run  back  down  the  hill  if  pursued  by  those  feet 
and  the  figure  in  action.  He  decided  that  the  chances 
were  in  the  boy's  favor,  so  he  filled  his  pockets  with  a 
few  good  round  stones  that  were  within  reach,  and 
grabbing  a  nice,  polished  extra  large  one  in  his  hand, 
he  knelt  behind  a  monument  and  peering  carefully 
beyond  its  side,  studied  the  picture  before  him  with- 
out bias  and  in  perfect  good  will. 

That  figure  was  new  to  him,  and  he  thought  he  was 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Salsport  people. 

The  face,  as  near  as  he  could  determine,  was  a  clean 
shaven  one  and  fairly  well  moulded,  and  was  that  of  a 
stranger. 

Then  the  boy  looked  at  the  chest  and  the  belly, 
and  suddenly  he  realized  that  the  body  was  still — no 
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breathing — or  was  he  too  far  off  to  tell?  Really,  was 
it  a  corpse?  Hully-gee!  The  clammy  sweat  began  to 
come  to  Roger's  forehead  and  his  hands  grew  cold  and 
wet  inside. 

Was  it  a  ghost?  Bosh!  There  were  no  ghosts;  he 
knew  altogether  too  much  for  that.  What  was  it? 
A  man  asleep,  or  a  dead  one? 

Roger  began  to  mumble  to  himself,  and  to  argue 
mentally;  but  while  he  was  right  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
a  cow  mooed  in  the  farm  over  by  Sam  Quiller's — and 
immediately  Roger  laid  himself  down  on  his  stomach 
behind  that  monument  and  wished  he  had  not  been 
such  a  darned  fool  as  to  take  the  cemetery  path  at 
night — no  matter  how  brilliant  the  moon. 

It  was  the  most  foolish  thing  he  had  ever  done,  he 
wished  he  could  hear  something  like  a  band  of  music 
or  a  steam  engine,  or  something  strong,  vigorous,  and 
different  to  the  mooing  of  a  cow. 

He  was  a  brave  boy,  was  Roger,  for  had  he  not  saved 
a  couple  of  boys  from  drowning  once  up  at  Billion 
Sea,  and  decidedly  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  But — 
Great  Scott! — That  was  no  such  melancholy  an  affair 
as  this!  This  was  just  one  more  than  his  limit,  and 
thinking  thus,  Roger  began  a  worm-like  backward 
motion  and  was  pleased  to  notice  that  he  felt  better 
and  that  his  hands  were  not  sweating  as  much  as  they 
had  been. 
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Having  reached  what  he  considered  a  perfectly  safe 
distance  from  the  thing  on  the  slab,  Roger  began  to 
think  it  over  more  carefully.  His  courage  returned 
quite  markedly;  for  anyway,  what  harm  could  come 
to  him  if  the  body  were  alive?  And  if  dead,  well,  all 
that  would  happen  as  a  consequence  would  be  noto- 
riety, talk,  fame.  With  such  ideas  coursing  through 
his  youthful  but  wide-awake  brain,  the  boy  summoned 
his  reserve  force  and  advanced  cautiously  on  the  recon- 
noiter.  Still  the  figure  moved  not,  as  far  as  he  could 
determine,  and  Roger,  weary  of  uncertainty,  tightened 
his  grip  on  the  stone  in  his  hand  and  took  a  long  shot 
at  the  cadaverous  giant.  The  stone  struck  the  slab, 
and  the  sharp  report  caused  Roger  to  stiffen  instinc- 
tively. Nothing  followed,  however;  so,  coming 
nearer  he  selected  a  good,  well-packed  clod  of  earth 
surmounted  with  a  few  outcroppings  of  grass,  and, 
carefully  measuring  his  distance,  hurled  it  in  a  grace- 
ful curve  through  the  air,  hiding  his  own  figure  in  the 
shadow  cast  from  a  friendly  but  dew-bedamped  head- 
stone ere  the  missile  landed  after  its  comet-like  flight. 

The  clod  was  in  air  a  very  short  time,  but  it  seemed 
an  age  to  Roger;  for  with  the  true  instinct  of  the 
marksman,  he  knew  it  was  going  to  land  just  where  he 
wished  it  to,  on  the  unknown's  chest;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  or  absence  of  life  would  probably 
be  answered  without  much  delay. 
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Chug!  Thump!  The  dirt  struck  home  and  scat- 
tered, leaving  the  grass  standing  erect  on  the  point  of 
impact.  An  instant  it  wavered  in  the  evening  breeze 
and  then  it  fell,  as  the  chest  rose  with  the  head,  and 
the  arms  made  a  grab  at  the  crumbling  missile. 

Then  for  an  instant  the  figure  remained  in  a  bent 
position  with  the  hands  in  front  of  it — the  head  bended 
forward,  and  the  great  eyes  looking  at  the  fallen 
grass. 

Then  the  body  fell  backward,  straight,  rigid — and 
Eoger  groaned;  but  the  next  instant  it  bounded  for- 
ward off  that  slab  as  though  from  a  catapult,  and  be- 
fore the  boy  knew  what  had  really  happened,  he  heard 
a  yell  of  piercing  anguish  and  was  conscious  that  his 
own  legs  were  working  in  long  surging  strides  bearing 
him  rapidly,  surely,  away  from  the  tombstone. 

Glancing  back,  his  heart  failed  him,  for  close  at 
his  heels  was  the  devil,  or  something,  coming  like 
mad  with  a  fearful  speed  and  a  demoniac  grin.  A 
great,  gaunt,  powerful  figure  with  revenge  in  its  eyes 
and  with  a  face  that  reflected  fury  by  the  yellow  light 
of  the  moon. 

The  boy  forgot  all  about  his  plan  of  escape  and 
dodged  now  here  and  now  there,  behind  tombstones 
and  over  graves,  but  the  figure  followed  and  gained 
and  seemed  to  be  utterly  without  fatigue  as  it  took  a 
flying  leap  or  a  twist,  or  a  slide  after  him.    And  all 
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through  it  Roger  realized  that  here  was  life,  activity, 
action,  and  he  remembered  how  he  had  longed  for 
them;  while  now  that  he  had  them,  they  seemed  so 
unattractive,  so  utterly  unworthy  of  desire. 

But  he  kept  on  with  the  dodging  and  the  hurdling. 
The  figure  dodged  less  often  than  he,  but  better,  and 
hurdled  over  two  graves  and  a  couple  of  headstones  at 
a  time.  Through  these  strenuous  movements  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  There  was  not  a  sound  but  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  two  and  the  occasional  grunt 
forced  from  the  pursuing  giant,  as  he  made  some  par- 
ticularly sudden  leap  or  successfully  cleared  an  espe- 
cially high  obstacle. 

Considering  the  solemn  settings,  the  tombstones 
and  the  graves,  the  strong  Atlantic  breeze,  and  the 
clear  June  moonlight,  and  remembering  what  he  was 
doing  in  acrobatics,  and  what  the  flying  figure  behind 
him  seemed  to  be  accomplishing,  Roger  was  certain 
— absolutely  certain — that  he  was  having  a  unique  ex- 
perience. But  he  was  not  at  all  selfish  in  the  matter 
and  earnestly  wished  that  some  of  the  other  boys  were 
around  to  share  the  glory  with  him. 

Roger  tried  to  cry  out,  but  his  tongue  failed  to 
work  properly,  and  his  legs  wabbled,  so  that  his  run- 
ning grew  weak.  With  his  last  bit  of  strength  he 
hurled  himself  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  hoping  to 
escape  by  a  long,  dangerous  roll  downward;  but  even 
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as  he  began  his  final  lunge,  long,  muscular  arms  closed 
about  him  and  a  voice  at  his  ear  bellowed,  "  Avast 
there;  avast!  " 

Weakly  resisting,  the  boy  was  dragged  back  toward 
the  slab — the  giant  all  the  while  cautioning  him  to 
make  no  resistance,  and  no  outcry,  under  penalty  of 
death. 

Roger  had  scarcely  had  time  to  think  before  he 
was  thumped  down  in  a  sitting  posture  upon  the  long 
elevated  horizontal  slab  by  the  gaunt  being  of  mystery, 
who  now  carelessly  sat  down  by  his  side  within  easy 
striking  distance,  and  who  eyed  him  curiously,  in- 
scrutably, taking  his  measure  with  embarrassing  calm- 
ness. 

During  the  brief  time  the  unknown  had  been  in 
control,  Roger  had  recovered  his  breath  somewhat  and 
also  his  courage,  for  he  detected  in  the  man's  actions 
a  something  peculiar — an  absence  of  roughness,  a  curi- 
ous, tremendous,  powerful  gentleness,  as  it  were;  and 
he  also  noted  that  when  the  giant  had  warned  him  to 
make  no  outcry  it  was  in  a  voice  of  great  firmness  and 
some  anger,  but  one  far  from  cruel,  nevertheless. 

Roger  felt  instinctively  that,  although  powerless  in 
the  presence  of  this  man,  still  he  was  not  in  immediate 
danger. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  Roger  from  head  to  foot, 
the  giant  leaned  toward  him,  resting  both  hands  on 
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the  slab  and  stooping  so  that  his  deep  black  eyes  were 
on  a  level  with  the  boy's  face.  Peering  at  him  thus  in 
the  moonlight,  he  spoke  in  a  deep,  but  gentle  bass 
voice  and  with  a  distinct  trace  of  suppressed  laughter. 

"  Scared  to  death,  eh?  "  and  by  way  of  emphasis  he 
dug  his  ham-like  fist  into  Roger's  ribs,  making  the  boy 
shake  with  the  impact. 

Roger  had  been  doing  considerable  quick  thinking 
and  was  undecided  as  to  whether  the  man  was  gen- 
uinely kind,  or  merely  acting  the  calm  before  the 
storm,  but  with  a  brave  front,  he  answered: 

"  Yep;  never  was  so  darned  scared;  thought  you 
were  dead." 

"  You  did?  "Well,  you're  a  pretty  good  guesser. 
I've  been  dead  to  hereabouts  for  a  blamed  long  time." 

Roger  glanced  uneasily  at  the  man  whose  face  now 
wore  an  abstracted,  melancholy  air,  as  of  one  whose 
life  had  been  a  lonesome,  weary,  tiresome  wait. 

He  knew  the  stranger  was  a  rake.  The  odor  of 
alcohol  was  marked,  and  his  clothes  and  unkempt  hair 
told  their  story.  But  there  was  an  ambiguity  in  his 
statement,  and  Roger's  uneasiness  increased. 

"  Dead  to  hereabouts  ?    What — how  do  you 

mean? " 

"  Oh,  just  that;  I'm  friendless — broke,  unknown, 
forgotten — dead  " 

"Eh!"  The  exclamation  came  involuntarily  from 
the  boy  and  cut  short  the  giant's  plaint. 
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Roger  was  preparing  for  a  dash  for  liberty,  but  the 
other  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy's  shoulder  and  rest- 
ing it  gently  there,  asked: 

"  Your  name,  boy?  " 

"  Malley— Roger  Malley." 

The  questioner  shook  his  head  wearily. 

"  I  pass;  since  my  time.  I  date  back  longer  than 
you  " 

"  Say,  what  are  you?  Leave  me  alone;  don't  hold 
me,"  exclaimed  the  boy. 

"  Listen,  never  mind  who  I  am.  I  have  come  back. 
I'm  looking  for  a  man  who  can  help  me,  a  relative." 

"  Who?  "  and  Roger  gasped  in  suspense. 

"  One  Theodore  Stone;  he  is  on  my  list." 

"  The  which?  "  stammered  the  boy.    "  Who?  " 

"Theodore  Stone;  do  you  know  him?" 

"  Yep — guess !  " 

"Avast  there;  lead  me  to  him." 
"  Well,  who  are  you?    I  ain't  going  to  lead  you 
around." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  are;  I'm  Montgomery  Stone." 

Roger's  feet  slid  suddenly  into  position.  He  saw  it 
all  now.  "  Montgomery  Stone — and  on  his  own  tomb- 
stone! Hully  Gee!  "  By  a  dexterous  wriggle,  he 
eluded  the  giant's  hand  and  sprang  beyond  reach, 
pausing  for  a  moment  on  one  foot.  In  the  moonlight 
the  apparition's  features  looked  old  and  seamed,  and 

were  curled  in  an  odd,  fantastic  grin. 
6 
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"  Did  you  say  Montgomery  Stone? "  the  boy  de- 
manded. 

"  I  did;  it's  been  a  good  many  years  since  I  was 
with  the  people  about  here." 

"How?"  shrieked  Roger,  as  the  statement  reached 
him — his  arm  nourished  uncertainly  for  a  moment  to- 
ward the  familiar,  unabashed  inscription  on  the  old 
slab — "  how  did  you  get  back?  " 

"  Eh?  "  roared  the  giant.  "  Damn  you — I  got  out; 
didn't  have  to  stay  there  forever."  His  voice  became 
snarling — the  voice  of  a  man  unfortunate — at  bay. 

"  I'm  off  my  cocoanut!  Gosh,  this  is  the  limit," 
muttered  Roger,  "  wonder  if  I  can  run."  His  feet 
seemed  to  move  all  right,  to  his  great  relief,  and  were 
making  time  of  their  own  accord  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill;  but  it  might  be  best  to  seem  friendly,  he  thought, 
and  as  if  merely  in  a  hurry;  so  he  shouted  back  as 
casually  as  he  could: 

"  Good-bye.  I'll  come  back  soon — can't  stay  any 
longer  just  now." 

He  caught  an  answering  wave  of  a  long,  cadaverous 
arm,  and  it  quickened  his  pace.  "  Not  on  your  life 
will  I  come  back,"  mumbled  he  earnestly  to  himself 
as  he  crashed  and  slipped  deliriously  down  past  the 
moonlit  tombs  and  the  long  wet  grass  to  the  comfort- 
able, winking  lamplight  of  the  village  street. 

As  he  disappeared,  the  man  stood  up  exclaiming: 
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"  It  will  always  follow  me,  even  the  boy  had  heard  of 
me;  he  wondered  how  I  had  got  out!" 

Then  the  figure  stood  with  bowed  head,  alone — sur- 
rounded by  the  dead,  and  silent  as  they. 

Suddenly  recollecting  Roger's  wild  gesture  at  the 
slab,  he  bent  over;  then  searching  in  his  pocket  found 
a  match,  and  lighting  it,  held  it  near  the  inscription 
and  read — "  Montgomery  Stone." 

He  paused,  dazed,  bewildered,  while  the  match 
flamed  to  an  ember  and  went  out.  Only  partially  com- 
prehending, he  muttered,  "  I  see — I  see,  the  boy  was 
afraid;  he  took  me  for  a  ghost  of  this.  He  never 
heard  of  me,  my  history  is  not  known  to  him." 

Then  with  clasped  hands  before  him,  thoughtful, 
wondering,  he  was  seized  with  the  full  significance  of 
the  name,  and  bending  earnestly  forward  he  de- 
ciphered the  large  letters  of  the  age  and  the  date. 
Uttering  a  sudden  cry  of  keen  surprise  he  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  moaned  aloud. 

"  Great  heavens ! — my  grandfather's  grave — I  did 
not  know." 

Roger  had  intended  to  visit  some  friends  in  the 
town  that  evening,  but  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
main  street  he  had  arrived  at  other  conclusions. 

He  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  notify  his  employer 
that  the  stranger  was  anxious  to  see  him.  Roger  con- 
sidered it  probable  that  he  would  conclude  that  his 
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office  boy  was  demented;  but  Roger  did  not  care  very 
much.  He  would  like  the  matter  settled.  He  did  not 
believe  in  ghosts,  but  he  had  heard  of  delusions  and 
hallucinations,  and  if  what  he  had  seen  was  only  his 
imagination — if  he  had  been  jumping  tombstones  and 
falling  over  himself  to  get  away  from  a  picture  of  his 
brain — he  was  willing  to  be  taken  care  of.  If,  how- 
ever, the  thing  was  an  entity,  he  knew  of  no  better 
plan  than  to  interview  his  employer,  who  was  also 
slated  for  a  visit  from  the  man  on  the  hill. 

Theodore,  book  in  hand,  was  standing  smoking  a 
pipe  by  the  table,  when  the  boy  entered  his  room. 
He  threw  a  careless,  lofty  glance  at  Roger,  for  though 
he  divined  that  the  youngster  had  important  business, 
he  also  knew  that  indifference  was  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  quick  results  with  his  employee. 

But  that  glance  became  suddenly  fixed  and  full  of 
wonder  as  Roger  saluted  and  said,  "  Excuse  me,  do  I 
look  peculiar,  Mr.  Stone  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  do,  what  is  it? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  answered  the  boy. 

"  Roger/'  and  Stone's  voice  was  firm  and  command- 
ing, "  you're  in  trouble." 

"Nope,  I'm  out  of  it;  you're  next,"  answered  the 
boy  quickly,  for  the  coziness  of  the  room  had  rallied 
him. 

Stone  dropped  his  book  on  to  the  table.  "  Next? 
Next  to  what  ? " 
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"  Montgomery  Stone." 

The  older  man  started  and  walked  toward  the  door, 
which  he  closed  before  he  turned  to  Roger,  and  said: 

"  Enough  of  this — you're  hiding  something." 

"  I'm  hiding  nothing.  You  could  not  hide  him  with 
a  circus  tent.    He's  too  big;  he's  enormous." 

"  Who?" 

"  Monty;  he's  up  on  the  hill  looking  for  you,  Mr. 
Stone;  says  he  just  got  out." 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  Stone's  face. 
"  Roger,  you're  unbalanced,"  he  said. 

"  Maybe  I  am,  Mr.  Stone;  but  it's  the  darndest  look- 
ing guy  you  ever  saw  up  on  the  hill — calls  himself 
Montgomery  Stone — and  is  looking  for  you.  He's  a 
seven-footer  and  looks  like  a  dressed  up  pole,  and  has 
a  face  like  yours  only — only — not  so  good;  and  he 
speaks  with  tears  in  his  voice  and  says  he  ain't  been 
here  for  a  long  time.  He  can  run  like  a  tornado — - 
and  he's  a  ghost  or  a  real  man,  or  I'm  clean  daffy." 

"  The  devil — you  say." 

"  May — be,"  said  Roger. 

"  No,  no.    What  does  he  look  like?   How  old?  " 

"  He's  about  forty,  but  he  looks  older.  He's  like 
you,  only  taller  and  thinner;  he's  a  Stone,  all  right." 

"  Yes,  it  is  he ;  come  to  haunt  us  at  last,"  exclaimed 
Theodore. 

"  Who? " 
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"  The  skeleton." 

"The  what?"  Roger's  eyes  bulged. 

"  The  family  skeleton,  Montgomery  Stone." 

Roger  wheeled  for  the  door  with  an  exclamation  of 
uncertain  astonishment,  muttering:  "His  cocoanut's 
gone  too.  This  is  contagious."  Then  in  a  louder 
voice,  "  I  guess  I'll  be  going,  Mr.  Stone." 

"  3STo,  be  still;  it's  not  a  ghost;  it's  the  old  Mont- 
gomery's descendant." 

The  look  of  genuine  grief  on  Theodore's  face  deep- 
ened; there  was  silence.    Roger  understood. 

Finally  Stone  broke  the  tension  and  asked  Roger 
for  all  particulars,  which  were  given  in  quick,  short 
sentences,  and  rapid  words. 

Once  or  twice  Roger  started  to  smile  at  the  mem- 
ories that  crowded  his  mind,  but  the  deeply  worried 
face  of  his  employer  checked  him.  It  was  apparent 
that  what  had  been  an  adventure  to  him  was  some- 
thing more  to  Mr.  Theodore. 

As  Roger  finished  his  narration  the  young  lawyer 
looked  seriously  at  him.  "  Say  nothing  of  this.  I 
must  consult  my  father.  This  man  you  have  met  is 
evidently  the  grandson  of  old  Montgomery  Stone.  He 
killed  a  man  once  in  a  drunken  brawl;  he  was  sen- 
tenced and  served  time,  and  has,  I  believe,  been  in  the 
navy  since." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  sailor;  he  said  '  Avast  there '  to  me," 
exclaimed  Roger. 
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"  He's  been  a  decent  sort  of  chap — decent  enough," 
said  Stone^  "  since  his  liberation,  and  he  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning  in  his  youth.  He  killed 
in  a  quarrel,  I  believe.  Anyway  the  town  thinks  he's 
dead.    It's  a  family  secret." 

"  And  now  he's  come  back  to  make  trouble/'  cried 
Roger. 

"  I  don't  know/'  said  Stone  judiciously,  "  he  may 
be  hungry.  If  he  is  decent  I'll  give  him  a  hand,  but 
of  course,  I  have  no  particular  desire  that  he  should 
stay  here.  Anyway,  he  has  served  his  sentence, 
Roger,  he  has  suffered  the  punishment  of  mankind — 
it's  not  for  us  to  judge  him  further." 

The  boy  noticed  a  great,  quiet  strength  in  the  bear- 
ing of  Theodore  Stone,  and  realized  anew  why  the 
townspeople  thought  so  much  of  his  employer;  he  was 
a  man  whose  nature  was  cool,  full  of  justice,  and 
devoid  of  bitterness. 

Little  did  Roger  dream  what  great  strain  was  to  be 
put  upon  that  nature  in  future  years;  how  the  rather 
taciturn  man  before  him  would  need  all  the  self-con- 
trol, all  the  inborn,  latent  strength  in  him,  to  with- 
stand the  fearful  pressure  of  the  coils  of  circumstance. 


CHAPTER  VII 


The  Family  Skeleton 

Deep  was  the  consternation  in  the  family  when 
Theodore  Stone  made  known  to  his  parents  the  cause 
of  the  boy's  unusual  appearance  and  late  visit. 

The  man  who  had  mystified  Roger  was  son  of  -  Septus 
Stone,  one  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  original 
Montgomery.  Septus  himself  had  left  the  town  in 
youth  and  led  an  exemplary  life  in  a  neighboring  large 
city,  but  his  son,  Montgomery  the  second,  had  turned 
out  poorly  and  had  blackened  the  family  name  by  his 
crime  in  a  Pacific  port. 

Septus  had  never  come  back  to  his  native  place, 
being  too  engrossed  in  outside,  worldly  affairs,  and  the 
crime  of  his  son  had  been  hushed  as  a  family  secret. 
So  far  as  outsiders  knew,  Montgomery  Stone — the 
grandson  of  the  original  of  that  name — had  died  in  a 
foreign  port  on  one  of  the  long  voyages  that  he  fre- 
quently took,  for  the  man  had  turned  sailor  in  his 
wanderings. 

The  proud  and  influential  Salsport  branch  of  the 
family  kept  to  itself  the  grim  and  ugly  fact  that  in 
anger  and  in  liquor  Montgomery  had  become  involved 
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in  a  sailor's  brawl,  and  killed  a  man;  had  been  con- 
victed, and  had  served  a  long  sentence  in  an  American 
prison.  By  some  lucky  chance  he  had  succeeded, 
after  liberation,  in  entering  the  navy,  where  his 
services  had  been  of  a  high  class  for  some  time.  It 
was  easy  to  imagine,  however,  that  his  old  habit  of 
drink  had  returned,  and  now  he  had  arrived  in  Sals- 
port  stranded;  seeking  charity  from  those  who  wished 
him  far  away;  a  miserable  reminder  to  this  stiff -backed, 
pathetically  proud,  super-sensitive  Puritan  family  that 
they  were  really  no  better  than  their  neighbors;  for 
the  chain  is  just  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and  no 
stronger.  Man  delights  to  detect  imperfections  in  his 
neighbor,  and  the  Stones  were  conscious  now  of  the 
folly  of  their  endeavors  to  hide  the  younger  Mont- 
gomery's history. 

Theodore,  who  of  course  was  much  younger  than 
Montgomery,  had  never  agreed  to  the  general  family 
policy  of  hiding  the  sailor's  history.  But  being  alone 
in  such  sentiments,  he  had  held  his  peace  for  the  sake 
of  the  family  pride. 

As  he  and  his  parents  now  discussed  the  news 
brought  by  Roger,  Theodore  gave  voice  to  his  senti- 
ments. 

"  Father,  if  Montgomery  Stone  is  half  way  decent, 
give  him  a  chance  in  your  factory.  Don't  attempt  to 
keep  his  history  private  any  longer.    It  cannot  be  hid- 
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den  successfully.  Let's  out  with  it,  and  then  stand  up 
to  the  changed  conditions." 

The  father  shook  his  head  seriously.  "  No,  keep  it 
quiet  if  possible.  Montgomery  will  not  talk,  prob- 
ably. We  must  call  a  family  council  at  once — to- 
night, to  account  for  the  false  story  of  his  death." 

"  No,  that's  useless.  Out  with  it,  father.  Let 
Montgomery  take  the  consequences  with  us." 

Again  the  answer  was  negative,  and  with  a  full 
realization  that  the  unwelcome  man  would  probably 
be  among  them  in  the  morning,  the  elder  Stone  started 
•out  to  find  his  relatives  and  to  discuss  the  situation 
with  them. 

Theodore,  angry,  ashamed  of  his  parent's  moral 
cowardice,  seized  his  hat  and  made  an  unusually  late 
call  at  the  club,  where  he  endeavored  to  forget  the 
matter  for  the  present. 

He  knew  it  was  useless  to  fight  the  old  ideas,  and 
decided  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  and  keep 
the  secret,  if  Montgomery  had  not  already  broken  it 
himself. 

Had  Theodore  acted  on  his  own  impulses,  much 
trouble  would  have  doubtless  been  avoided,  but  he, 
like  other  men,  could  not  foresee  the  net  that  was 
slowly  closing  around  him  and  that  was  to  closely  hold 
him  in  its  meshes. 

Montgomery  Stone,  creature  of  misfortune,  good- 
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natured,  honest,  weak,  liked  and  disliked,  buffetted 
and  despised,  was  destined  to  play  a  part  that  brought 
undreamed  of  and  far-reaching  consequences  to  many. 

As  was  expected,  on  the  following  morning  the 
walking  embodiment  of  a  misspent  life  and  shattered 
hopes  appeared  at  Theodore's  home.  He  needed  no 
identification.  Theodore's  father  knew  him  as  a  boy, 
having  visited  Septus  Stone's  home. 

Others  also  of  the  family,  who  had  known  him  more 
recently,  were  present,  so  that  Montgomery  Stone  took 
his  position  instantly  and  without  question. 

There  was  consternation  at  the  wanderer's  appear- 
ance— dilapidated,  hungry  looking  that  he  was;  but 
there  was  also  surprise — deep  and  silent — at  his  per- 
sonality. Eccentric  it  was  at  times,  to  be  sure,  with 
well  marked  nervous  periods,  but  underlying  it  all  was 
a  pathetic,  pleading  manner — the  manner  one  sees  in 
a  dumb  animal  whose  spirit  has  been  broken  by  too 
much  punishment,  but  whose  nature  seems  to  prefer 
to  suffer  the  stings  for  the  sake  of  the  kinder  words 
afterwards;  who  does  not  fight  back,  lest  it  offend  the 
man  master  whom  it  looks  to  for  its  only  moments  of 
pleasure,  its  food,  and  its  chance  to  live. 

Montgomery  Stone  spoke  in  the  voice  of  a  well-bred 
man  coarsened  by  environment,  but  with  a  tenderness 
almost  pathetic.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty. 
He  soon  made  it  evident  that  he  was  tired  of  the  secret 
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and  did  not  care  about  keeping  it  himself,  if  he  only 
could  make  a  start — only  could  get  work,  only  be 
given  a  chance  to  begin  again  on  his  own  merits. 

His  sincerity  could  not  be  doubted,  but  the  silk- 
stockinged  relatives  were  driven  to  desperation  by  his 
desire  for  truthfulness.  It  looked  like  annihilation  of 
their  house  of  ancient  record,  and  only  those  who  have 
faced  the  like  fully  appreciate  their  feelings. 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  Montgomery  should 
have  work  in  the  factory  owned  by  Theodore's  father 
— but  that  he  should  keep  quiet,  mum  as  to  his  own 
record,  and  let  the  ruling  powers  at  the  meeting  find 
a  satisfactory  explanation  for  his  presence. 

Later,  Theodore  and  the  prodigal  visited  a  clothing 
store,  and  a  new  figure  appeared  in  the  town — well 
dressed,  tall,  gaunt,  handsome,  but  a  curiosity.  Within 
an  hour  afterwards  the  place  had  a  new  sensation — 
the  coming  of  one  long  thought  dead. 

It  was  Theodore's  desire  to  secure  for  him  lodgings 
somewhere  in  the  town,  and  during  their  search  many 
were  the  curious  glances  cast  at  the  new  arrival.  This 
in  a  certain  way  helped  to  advertise  his  coming  and 
put  a  better  face  on  the  situation;  still,  Theodore  was 
relieved  when  he  had  finally  settled  Montgomery  in 
humble  surroundings,  such  as  the  man  selected. 

There  was  evidently  a  very  earnest  desire  on  his  part 
to  throw  off  the  recent  life  and  to  begin  the  new. 
Theodore  before  parting  questioned  him. 
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"  What  possessed  you  to  enter  the  town  as  you 
did?  » 

With  a  half  amused  smile,  Montgomery  answered: 

"  Walked  in  from  Boston — felt  tired — fell  asleep. " 

"  You  chose  an  unusual  place.  How  came  you  to 
select  those  surroundings — that  slab  to  sleep  on?  The 
boy  told  me  about  it,  you  know." 

Montgomery  smiled  again.  "  I  was  partly  loaded/' 
he  said,  revealing  his  weakness  in  a  pitiably  apologetic 
smirk.  Yet  never  man  intended  to  do  his  best  more 
sincerely  than  did  Montgomery  Stone  at  that  moment. 

One  of  the  present  day  noted  men  of  science,  a 
Frenchman,  who  spends  his  life  in  the  study  of  pa- 
thology, has,  in  giving  out  the  result  of  personal  inves- 
tigations, made  the  curious  statement  that  while  the 
habitual  drunkard,  the  man  who  drinks  steadily, 
deeply  and  daily,  is  often  found  capable  of  reforma- 
tion and  cure,  the  intermittent  drunkard  is  never  really 
cured.  It  is  as  if  the  remorse  that  tortures  him  for 
his  weakness,  and  prompts  his  efforts  to  overcome  it, 
results  only  in  making  his  next  lapse  the  more  hope- 
less. 

Whether  this  could  be  supported  by  universal  evi- 
dence or  not,  the  dictum  certainly  appeared  to  be  borne 
out  in  the  case  of  Montgomery  Stone.  Doubtless  none 
but  his  Maker  could  know  or  judge  of  the  man's 
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desperate  efforts  to  sustain  moral  equilibrium,  and 
keep  a  front  that  tallied  with  the  hopes  and  precepts 
of  his  relatives.  Perhaps  if  "  Monty,"  as  he  soon  was 
popularly  dubbed,  felt  emanating  from  those  relatives 
more  of  the  spirit  of  true  kinship,  the  warmth  of 
human  kindliness,  it  might  have  served  as  a  prop  to 
his  efforts.  But  it  was  made  only  too  manifest  to 
him  that  whatever  was  done  was  done  in  the  interests 
of  family  pride,  at  a  sacrifice  to  personal  tastes,  and 
as  a  sop  to  the  god  of  respectability. 

Theodore  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  family  waif 
less  conscious  of  the  chill  of  family  charity;  yet  even 
in  Theodore  the  milk  of  human  kindness  was  wont 
perforce  to  flow  in  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  stream 
at  times.  Could  Montgomery  have  had  bestowed  upon 
him  something  of  the  real  warmth  of  family  life,  that 
intangible  assurance  of  place  and  appreciation  that 
comes  as  naturally  as  the  sun's  rays,  who  knows  what 
it  might  have  done  for  him  after  his  long  wanderings 
among  aliens?  Who  can  say  that  it  might  not  have 
enabled  him  to  get  a  grip  on  life  again  and  partially 
regain  his  footing,  as  did  the  ancestor  who  before  his 
day  had  more  than  once  scandalized  the  family?  Per- 
haps, however,  the  poor  fellow's  will  had  been  too  long 
weakened  through  recourse  to  the  only  kind  of  warmth 
he  could  temporarily  obtain  in  his  roving  days. 

At  any  rate  it  soon  became  painfully  evident  that 
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the  whiskey  bottle  and  Montgomery  Stone  were  never 
for  long  separable,  and  that  the  periods  they  were 
apart  could  never  be  counted  on.  The  family  stood 
it  for  a  time  as  best  it  could;  and  Theodore  did  all 
possible  to  cover  Montgomery's  disgrace.  Again  and 
again  was  he  restored  to  his  place  in  the  factory  by 
Theodore's  intercession.  At  last  it  was  plain  to  all 
that  pardon  either  in  part  or  plenary  for  "  Monty's  99 
social  sins  brought  forth  no  lasting  results.  Deeper 
and  deeper  fell  the  man  in  the  mire  of  drink,  until  at 
last  he  gave  up  even  the  semblance  of  working  at  the 
factory,  wandered  from  his  lodgings,  and  for  days 
at  a  time  his  whereabouts  and  means  of  sustenance 
would  be  matters  of  mere  conjecture. 

But  during  the  somewhat  long  interval  of  time  that 
Montgomery  Stone  was  going  from  bad  to  worse,  quite 
different  had  become  the  fortunes  of  certain  other 
personages  of  this  story. 

Roger  Malley,  true  to  his  instincts  and  ambition, 
had  found  many  a  chance,  even  while  only  office-boy 
to  Theodore  Stone,  to  dip  into  law  books.  This  Theo- 
dore had  encouraged  while  adroitly  seeming  to  leave 
the  boy  entirely  to  his  own  guidance.  When  he  be- 
came quite  convinced  that  Roger  was  really  destined 
for  the  law,  he  obtained  for  him  a  place  to  pursue  his 
studies  under  fitting  auspices  in  Boston.    A  chance 
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was  all  the  lad  needed;  the  ambition  to  make  headway 
was  in  him. 

And  Jane,  beautiful,  high-minded,  loyal  Jane,  how 
fared  she  in  the  art  career  she  had  entered  upon? 

"When  the  world  listens  to  one  of  its  great  songsters 
— -man  or  woman — little  it  wots  of  the  pains,  the 
drudgery,  often  the  tears  and  agony  that  have  pre- 
ceded the  mastery  over  that  vocal-vibratory  power 
which  carries  it  along  like  a  great  sea  of  emotion. 
Fortunately  for  Jane  she  escaped  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  great 
singers. 

Like  the  phenomenal  Patti  who,  though  trained  in 
the  most  perfect  method  the  world  has  known,  when 
asked  how  her  tone  power  had  been  produced  could 
never  give  the  recipe  to  those  critics  who  build  all 
upon  theory,  so  Jane  could  never  quite  explain  how 
she  first  learned  to  sing.  No  long,  arduous  scheme  of 
voice  placing  was  hers.  Under  judicious  teaching 
she  had  only  to  develop  the  tone  quality  given  her  by 
nature.  Her  voice,  the  highest  of  lyric  sopranos,  and 
of  great  range  and  flexibility  had  in  it  a  birdlike  qual- 
ity most  rare,  and  which  she  had  used  imitatively  from 
childhood. 

It  was  bird  song  which  she  had  transcribed  upon 
memory  orally  and  mentally,  and  gave  out  with  all 
the  added  volume  of  her  own  human  voice  and  human 
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emotions,  which  had  so  astonished  the  Boston  critics, 
and  placed  her  at  once  as  unique  among  incipient  song- 
stresses. These  song  productions,  sporadic  and  spon- 
taneous as  Jane  sang  them,  were  transcribed  according 
to  musical  law  and  published,  giving  Jane  her  first 
place  and  prestige.  This  girl  whose  music  was  plainly 
the  result  of  close  observation,  sympathy,  propinquity 
to  nature  and  isolation  from  those  distractions  that 
dissipate  native  force — especially  in  youth — was 
called  a  genius  by  those  whom  she  surprised. 

But  level-headed  Jane  only  laughed.  She  laughed 
the  merrier  when  her  own  income  began  to  help  her 
defray  the  expenses  of  her  studies.  More  than  one 
moneyed  person,  itching  for  fame  even  if  won  only 
vicariously  as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  offered  her  all  she 
needed  for  a  prolonged  study  abroad.  The  upshot 
was  that  Jane  went  abroad  at  the  end  of  her  first  year's 
study  in  Boston.  In  two  years  more  glowing  reports 
were  heard  of  her.  She  had  become  famous.  As  a 
singer  of  songs  she  was  not  retarded  by  all  the  para- 
phernalia which  delays  the  progress  of  operatic 
singers. 

Little,  remote  Salsport  could  hardly  believe  its  own 
eyes  and  ears  as  the  fame  of  Jane  Malley  now  and 
again  reached  it;  for  although  the  world  had  given 
Jane  another  title,  still  Jane  never  tried  to  obscure  her 
own  identity.  Moreover  it  was  understood  that  Theo- 
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dore  Stone  ever  kept  in  close  tonch  with  her  public 
career,  and,  indeed,  had  helped  facilitate  it  in  all  ways 
that  he  could — it  was  even  whispered  that  he  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  her.  This,  however,  was  mere 
surmise,  for  Theodore  was  not  one  to  exploit  his  own 
feelings. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Night  of  the  Concert 

ISTight  had  fallen.  The  little  town  nestling  between 
the  hills  and  the  harbor  front  blinked  its  many  eyes 
knowingly  at  the  pale  stars  and  the  thin  silver  slice  of 
the  moon  just  rising  over  the  treetops.  Contrary  to 
economical  custom  on  moonlit  nights,  the  lamps  were 
already  lighted  and  an  air  of  cheerful,  bustling  im- 
portance pervaded  the  place.  This  air  of  general 
festivity  focussed  itself  in  the  small,  modern,  bril- 
liantly lighted  theatre  in  the  square  which  formed  the 
town's  centre.  It  was  evident  that  thriving,  puritan- 
ical, little  Salsport  in  the  Bay  State  was  having  a  gala 
night. 

While  the  carriages  of  the  wealthier  folk  were  being 
driven  rapidly  to  the  square,  a  tall,  lanky,  almost 
cadaverous-looking  man  stood  at  a  small  landing-place 
near  the  long  wharf  at  the  water's  edge. 

Near  at  hand  where  the  street  lamps  cast  no  radi- 
ance and  the  black  water  lapped  unseen  among  the 
stones,  was  moored  a  leaky  boat  in  which  this  curious 
specimen  of  mankind  had  been  sleeping  off  a  drunken 
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bout.  He  was  tipsy  still,  and  viewed  the  signs  of  gay- 
ety  up  the  street  with  rising  resentment. 

"  Carriages,  sir,— gol  durn  carriages!  I'll  lay  my 
boots  my  fine  cousin  Theodore  Stone  is  in  that  one. 
Ain't  I  a  Stone  as  much  as  him?  Montgomery  Stone 
— the  scion  of  the  oldest  branch  of  'em  all?  Yes, 
sir — ee !  Then  why  haven't  I  got  a  carriage  too,  'stead 
of  a  rotten  old  boat  that  makes  a  dog-gone  bathtub  of 
herself  every  time  a  man  wants  to  take  a  nap  in  her?  " 

He  shook  his  fist  angrily  up  the  street,  but  no  one 
appeared  to  dispute  the  injustice  he  complained  of,  and 
he  resumed: 

"  I'll  even  up  with  them  this  very  night, — durned 
if  I  won't.  They  say  Ted  wants  to  marry  the  singer 
up  there,  little  Jane  Malley — fine  girl  she  is,  too; 
Ted's  been  sweet  on  her  for  the  last  five  years.  I 
don't  suppose  now  he'll  care  to  see  his  cousin  Monty 
among  the  audience  to-night — not  much.  But  I'm 
going.    I  feel  it's  my  duty  to  look  after  the  family." 

He  turned  with  a  maudlin  grin  and  vanished  un- 
steadily up  the  dark  street. 

Within  the  theatre  Salsport's  best  was  assembled. 
Proudest  among  them  sat  Theodore  Stone,  his  blue, 
thoughtful  eyes  luminous  with  happy  light,  and  clear- 
cut  handsome  features  aglow.  Kumor  had  been  busy 
of  late  concerning  his  love  for  the  young  singer  who 
had  lately  returned  from  abroad,  bearing  such  honors 
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as  stirred  the  pride  of  Salsport  folk.  Many  were  the 
glances  and  whispers  now  directed  to  the  Stone's  box 
where  Theodore  sat  with  his  friend,  Emil  Mirandon, 
the  chief  chemist  in  his  father's  factory. 

Mirandon  was  an  Austrian  by  birth,  a  large,  power- 
ful man,  but  one  of  great  refinement,  and  of  such 
affable  manners  as  made  him  a  social  favorite  even  in 
a  town  where  all  foreigners  were  looked  upon  with 
question  if  not  with  distrust.  He  had  been  but"  two 
years  in  Salsport,  during  which  time  a  strong  friend- 
ship had  sprung  up  between  him  and  Theodore.  This 
was  natural,  as  Theodore  himself  was  an  accomplished 
chemist,  although  an  amateur,  and  his  fortune  was  in- 
vested in  his  father's  business,  where  Mirandon  was 
doing  excellent  work. 

Singers  of  lesser  note  had  come  and  gone,  but  this 
was  Jane  Malley's  first  professional  appearance  here. 
It  was  only  in  Salsport  that  she  was  called  Jane  Malley. 
To  the  great  world  which  she  had  conquered  by  her 
voice,  and  whose  esteem  her  character,  charm  and 
vivacity  had  won,  she  was  known  as  the  "  Northern 
Nightingale,"  because  of  the  song  that  had  first  made 
her  famous.  Suddenly  the  buzz  of  voices  sank.  Then 
from  gallery — boxes — pit — arose  at  first  a  murmur 
like  the  rush  of  an  advancing  wave,  which  surged 
around  the  house  and  broke  swiftly  in  a  roar  of  ap- 
plause, so  loud  that  it  echoed  down  the  darkened  street 
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and  reached  the  ears  of  Montgomery  Stone,  who  was 
leaning  against  a  lamp  post  to  recuperate.  He  pulled 
himself  together  and  walked  on,  mumbling,  "  High 
jinks  up  there,  Monty,  I  guess.  You  want  to  hurry  or 
you'll  be  late  for  the  show.  Ted'll  be  put  out  if  you 
ain't  there  on  time." 

Beautiful  Jane  Malley  was  standing  before  the  foot- 
lights smiling  upon  her  audience — her  old  friends, 
neighbors,  playmates — every  one  of  whom  knew  her 
and  was  proud  of  her.  She  was  a  tall,  lovely  woman 
now  of  superb  presence;  with  dark,  glossy  hair  and 
wonderful  blue  eyes  that,  when  she  smiled,  seemed  to 
flash  with  the  liquid  brightness  of  the  sea.  Mirandon 
joined  his  voice  to  the  tumult,  but  Theodore  Stone  sat 
motionless  and  silent  in  his  chair.  What  he  felt  could 
be  easily  conjectured  by  the  glow  in  his  strong  face 
and  the  deep  light  in  his  eyes  which  never  for  one 
instant  left  the  girl's  face.  He  was  reserved  and  un- 
demonstrative by  nature;  but  the  audience  knew  the 
man  as  well  as  the  woman,  and  was  not  for  a  moment 
deceived. 

And  now  the  Northern  Nightingale  was  singing! 
Few  in  that  country  town  had  ever  heard  the  song 
before,  for  it  was  a  love-song  of  Italy;  but  as  they 
listened  to  the  wondrous  voice  its  tones  seemed  to  be 
reaching  out  to  their  hearts — to  be  telling,  explaining 
to  them  all  the  beauty  and  pathos  and  wonder  of  its 
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own  theme;  and  they  understood  the  sense,  if  not  the 
words.  Again  the  applause  broke  out.  Then  the 
audience  sighed,  the  soft  sigh  of  satisfied  delight,  and 
settled  back  in  its  seats,  for  there  was  that  to  come 
which  was  even  better  than  this. 

A  single  note — low,  clear,  and  hauntingly  sweet — 
floated  out  into  the  hall,  and  ceased.  Men  and 
women  held  their  breaths  for  delight.  There  followed 
another — more  tremulous  and  distant — plainly  a 
response  to  the  first;  then  again,  that  nearer  cry — 
louder  and  more  triumphant!  It  was  bird-love  in  the 
forest;  love  calling  to  love  across  woodland  spaces 
haunted  only  by  the  sunbeams.  A  stream  of  wild, 
sweet  notes  burst  forth,  tumbling  thick  and  fast  upon 
each  other,  and  at  last  full  on  the  waiting  silence 
broke  a  torrent  of  melody,  rocking  itself  to  the  motion 
of  swaying  boughs,  retreating,  returning,  floating 
faintly  off  into  woody  aisles  pierced  only  by  trembling 
light.  Motionless  as  trees  of  the  forest  the  audience 
stood  or  sat,  while  above  their  heads  the  song  wandered 
at  will  from  the  call  of  one  wild  minstrel  to  that  of 
another.  J ane  Malley  had  first  gone  to  singing  school 
in  the  woods,  and  although  the  greatest  music  of  other 
lands  had  since  become  hers,  it  was  still  the  wood  notes 
that  conquered  all  hearts.  Years  ago  as  a  little  bare- 
footed girl,  wandering  alone  in  the  recesses  of  the 
forest,  she  had  learned  the  secret  of  its  wild,  sweet 
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music,  and  it  was  that  which  had  later  made  her  fa- 
mous and  brought  the  world  to  her  feet.  From  this 
song  had  come  her  name,  for  it  was  borrowed  and  en- 
larged chiefly  from  the  melody  of  the  white  throated 
sparrow — otherwise  the  Northern  Nightingale.  But 
suddenly — in  the  midst  of  a  strange,  mournful  note 
that  had  somehow  introduced  and  repeated  itself  with 
all  the  despair  of  a  lost  love,  she  drew  in  her  breath 
with  a  sharp  gasp,  and  stopped,  staring  with  fright- 
ened eyes  at  some  object  in  the  rear  of  the  audience. 

So  intense  and  unexpected  was  this  development 
that  for  an  instant  men  and  women  alike  sat  spell- 
bound, actually  unable  to  turn  their  heads.  But  Theo- 
dore Stone  sprang  to  his  feet  and  his  eyes  hurriedly 
followed  the  direction  of  hers  to  a  low  window  in  the 
front  of  the  building. 

Instantly  a  swift  craning  of  necks  and  alarmed  out- 
Cries  ensued — but  it  was  too  late.  Stone  alone  had 
been  in  time  to  see  a  leering,  drunken  face,  hideously 
distorted  by  the  thick  glass,  shape  itself  for  a  moment 
from  out  the  darkness  and  silently  disappear.  He 
uttered  a  low  exclamation  and  made  as  if  to  spring 
from  the  box;  but  his  friend  Mirandon  pulled  him  back 
forcibly  and  he  sat  down,  white  and  stern  with  anger. 
Distorted  as  the  face  at  the  widow  had  been  he  recog- 
nized it  for  that  of  his  cousin — the  by-word  of  Salsport 
and  the  thorn  in  the  family  pride  of  the  Stones. 
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The  quick-witted  young  prima  donna  had  recovered 
herself.  She  did  not  continue  her  song,  but  made  a 
brave,  laughing  explanation  which  quickly  helped  to 
pacify  the  crowd,  and  retired  from  the  stage.  The 
concert  went  on.  Several  late  comers  strayed  in, 
among  whom  was  the  half -drunken  Montgomery,  but 
no  one  except  the  two  men  in  the  box  noticed  him  par- 
ticularly. The  town  tolerated  him  for  the  sake  of  its 
chief  family,  whom  it  held  in  the  deepest  respect. 

The  reprobate  was  really  the  head  of  all  the  Stones, 
as  he  boasted.  Not  being  at  bottom  a  vicious  creature, 
he  had  recovered  from  his  resentment  by  this  time  and 
was  determined  to  do  the  honors  that  his  drunken 
humor  prompted.  At  the  close  of  one  of  the  numbers 
he  rose  to  make  a  speech. 

Cries  of  "  Oh,  sit  down,  Monty,"  came  from  the 
house.  A  young  man  in  a  seat  near  by  sprang  up  like 
a  flash  and  endeavored  to  drag  him  down.  It  was 
Roger  Malley,  the  singer's  brother,  Salsport's  newly- 
fledged  lawyer.  But  Stone,  although  a  wreck  of  his 
former  self,  was  still  strong,  and  managed  to  keep  his 
feet  for  a  moment  or  two  while  he  announced  with 
tipsy  grandeur: 

"  Here's  wishing  joy  to  Theodore  there  and  the 
pretty  Nightingale.  I'm  a  Stone  myself,  I  am — the 
tip-top  Stone  of  the  lot — and  I  say  she's  good  enough 
for  him  in  spite  of  his  airs.  Bless  you,  Ted,  my  dear 
coz.   Bless  the  lovely  little  " 
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Then  Roger  Malley  had  him  down,  and  a  dozen 
strong  hands  hustled  him  to  the  door.  He  did  not 
resist,  for  he  had  begun  to  have  a  dim  idea  that  his 
joke  had  gone  further  than  he  intended.  At  the  door, 
however,  the  old  spirit  of  the  Stones  awoke,  and  the 
poor  wreck  turned  indignantly  on  his  captors. 

"  Here,  take  your  hands  off  me,  you  fellows.  What 
do  you  mean?  Can't  you  recognize  a  gentleman  when 
you  see  him?  Stone's  my  name — though,  by  the  Lord, 
sometimes  I've  forgotten  it  myself,  lately.  Say,  Ted — 
no  offence  I  hope.  If  I  was  indiscreet,  I'll  give  you 
the  satisfaction  of  a  " 

The  door  slammed  to  upon  him  and  the  sentence  was 
cut  short.  Human  nature  secretly  likes  to  see  its 
prosperous  neighbor  made  to  smart,  and  a  good  many 
in  the  audience  were  smiling  covertly.  Whatever 
Theodore  Stone's  feelings  may  have  been,  however,  he 
did  not  take  the  assembly  into  his  confidence,  but  sat 
with  his  face  turned  persistently  to  the  stage.  Some 
fifteen  minutes  or  so  later  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  gone. 

The  leaky  old  boat  down  beside  the  landing  place  lay 
stranded  on  the  wet,  green  stones,  for  midnight  was 
two  hours  past  and  the  tide  had  gone  out.  It  was  a 
place  of  shadows.  The  feeble  moon  had  long  since 
fallen  below  her  zenith,  and  all  without  the  arc  of  the 
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nearest  yet  distant  street  lamp  seemed  cast  in  darkness 
the  more  profound  by  contrast.  A  laborer  living  in 
one  of  the  poor,  ill-kept  tenements  of  that  section, 
passed  the  spot  slowly  on  his  way  home.  He  had  spent 
the  early  night  tramping  in  from  Tarrington,  twelve 
miles  distant,  whither  he  had  gone  that  morning  to 
search  for  work.  As  he  approached  the  wharf  a  second 
man's  figure  walked  across  the  road  from  the  water 
side,  and,  apparently,  passed  on  up  the  side  street  into 
the  town. 

It  was  Montgomery  Stone's  habit  on  occasion  to 
spend  whole  summer  nights  in  the  old  boat.  Seafar- 
ing life,  he  was  wont  to  declare,  had  spoiled  him  for 
a  land-lubber's  bed.  The  laborer  took  the  figure  for 
that  of  Montgomery  and  gave  no  further  thought  to 
the  matter  till  he  came  abreast  of  an  old  disused  shed 
at  the  foot  of  the  street  facing  the  wharf,  when  a  slight 
movement  suddenly  revealed  to  him  the  form  of  a  man 
standing  within  three  feet  of  him;  then  he  halted 
abruptly.  The  stranger's  attitude,  as  well  as  the  place 
and  the  hour,  seemed  unfriendly,  and  the  laborer  was 
a  cautious  man. 

"  That  you,  Monty?  "  he  asked. 

There  was  no  movement  or  reply  of  any  kind.  He 
grew  nervous;  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  born 
with  a  natural  love  of  adventure,  but  he  managed  to 
put  on  a  bold  front. 
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"  Say,  young  fellow,  you  take  an  honest  man's  ad- 
vice and  get  home  to  your  bed.  It  don't  look  right  to 
be  skulking  in  there  this  time  of  night.  Seems  like 
you  were  up  to  mischief  of  some  sort." 

The  stranger  suddenly  stepped  forward,  though 
keeping  his  face  so  well  in  the  deep  shadow  as  to  be 
quite  unrecognizable,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  of 
authority. 

"  Take  your  own  advice,  and  get  home  to  yours;  and 
here — you  better  forget  that  you  came  past  this  place 
to-night:  it  will  be  safer  for  your  health.  Now,  go. 
I  have  business  here  and  do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed." 

"  That's  all  right,  but  how  am  I  to  know  %  "  the 

laborer  began  to  object  feebly. 

"  Go — quick!  "  came  the  swift  order  delivered  in  a 
voice  of  stern,  habitual  authority.  The  laborer  recog- 
nized the  superior  will,  also  that  the  man  before  him 
was  in  an  ugly  mood,  so  he  hesitated  only  a  moment 
longer  before  he  shook  his  head  and  tramped  on. 

"  It  looks  shady — but  it's  none  of  my  business,"  he 
muttered.  "  Anyway,  there's  Monty  coming  now — 
forever  whistling  '  Yankee  Doodle,'  he  is,  and  ain't 
never  got  it  straight  yet.  If  that  dude  back  there 
meets  up  with  Monty  and  tries  any  funny  business 
with  him,  there'll  be  something  doing.  Monty  liquors 
pretty  heavy  now;  he  won't  stand  for  any  darned  non- 
sense.   He's  hunting  trouble,  but  I  ain't." 


CHAPTER  IX 


Under  the  Giant  Pine 

Montgomery  Stone  was  not  seen  in  any  of  his  old 
haunts  about  town  next  day.  Neither  did  he  appear 
at  the  factory.  His  habits  had  become  so  irregular, 
however,  that  it  was  not  until  his  absence  had  con- 
tinued for  nearly  a  week  that  it  provoked  any  com- 
ment. Then  by  degrees  it  was  discovered  that  no  one 
in  Salsport  could  recall  having  seen  anything  of  him 
since  the  night  of  the  concert.  Some  of  his  old  cronies 
began  to  shake  their  heads  and  mumble  vague  sus- 
picions, but  they  were  not  pressed  for  their  reasons — 
Montgomery  Stone's  cronies  not  being  men  whom  the 
townsfolk  held  of  great  account.  But  at  last  when  the 
week  was  well  over,  a  rumor,  emanating  apparently  at 
first  from  the  water  front,  began  to  gain  credence  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  generally  feared  that  the  man 
had  met  with  foul  play. 

The  Stone  family  took  the  matter  philosophically. 
It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  regard 
Montgomery's  disappearance  as  a  thing  to  grieve  over; 
and  besides,  as  they  truly  said,  he  had  a  knack  of  dis- 
appearing.   They  scouted  the  idea  that  he  had  been 
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made  away  with.  He  had  no  money  to  tempt  a  thief, 
and  as  far  as  they  knew,  he  had  not  an  enemy  in  the 
place  except  himself. 

It  was  midsummer;  the  woods  had  already  taken  on 
the  darkening  colors  of  the  season — the  great  pines 
scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  section  hummed 
with  the  steady  east  winds.  The  scrub  oak  and  the 
maple  had  begun  to  scatter  their  early  leaves  on  the 
sandy  roads  that  cut  through  the  dense  forests.  Over 
the  paths  which  led  to  the  seashore,  or  to  the  large  in- 
land lakes,  known  in  that  region  as  ponds,  roamed  the 
lady  whom  fame  had  named  the  Northern  Nightin- 
gale. In  former  days  she  had  been  accompanied  on 
these  rambles  by  her  younger  brother,  Tommy,  but  on 
this  occasion  she  was  alone,  for  Tom  was  now  thirteen, 
and  the  captain  of  the  Salsport  Terrors — better  known 
as  the  best  aggregation  of  baseball  youngsters  in  the 
county — and  he  had  consequently  no  special  desire  for 
forest  walks  with  his  sister  at  this  season. 

Jane  Malley  loved  the  old  forests — child  of  the  Pil- 
grims that  she  was.  It  was  the  forest  that  had  given 
to  her  singing  that  which  many  famous  singers  had 
striven  and  wept  for — color.  But  to-day  her  mood  was 
lonely.  Tears  came  most  annoyingly  to  her  eyes.  She 
loved  other  things  than  the  woods  and  the  trees.  Since 
her  return  home,  she  had  seen  little  of  Theodore  Stone, 
and  their  few  interviews  had  been   far  from  satis- 
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factory.  It  had  not  been  so  when  they  used  to  meet 
in  the  old  days.  Then,  though  he  had  never  made 
avowal  of  it,  she  had  been  secretly  sure  that  he  loved 
her;  but  much  she  feared  now  that  in  her  long  absence 
from  Salsport  he  had  ceased  to  care,  or  had  turned  his 
attention  elsewhere,  perhaps  to  someone  more  charm- 
ing than  herself.  She  was  a  woman  of  fame,  but, 
where  she  loved,  not  wiser  or  more  far-seeing  than  any 
other.  She  looked  across  the  chilly  waters  of  Billion 
Sea  to  the  green  silent  firs  that  clothed  the  opposite 
shore,  and  sighing,  said  that  men  were  fickle. 

She  was  not  the  first  woman  who  has  made  that  ob- 
servation and  afterwards  retracted  it,  for  woman's 
intuition  never  serves  her  so  poorly  as  in  her  own  love 
affair.  Down  the  woodland,  leaf -strewn  path  by  which 
she  had  come  she  heard  the  rustle  of  footsteps  rapidly 
approaching.  It  was  a  lonely  spot,  but,  having  known 
these  woods  since  childhood,  she  felt  no  fear.  After 
a  moment,  hemmed  in  the  narrow  aisle  by  gaunt  tree 
trunks  the  figure  of  Theodore  Stone  himself  appeared. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  solitary  form  by  the  water's 
edge  and  came  swiftly  on,  smiling.  "  Ah — at  last. 
They  told  me  at  the  house  you  had  gone  for  one  of 
your  old  time  tramps  in  the  woods.  I  felt  sure  I  would 
come  upon  you  here." 

"  Yes,  I  wanted  to  see  the  place  again,"  she  smiled 
as  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  her  blue  eyes  flashed; 
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she  was  no  longer  lonely.  "  But  I  am  surprised  that 
you  remember  my  fancy  for  it  after  so  long  a  time." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  long  time,  has  it  not  ?  Are  you 
really  so  much  surprised,  Miss  Malley?" 

"  Miss  M alley."  She  looked  quizzically  at  him  for 
a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  mellow  laughter  that 
echoed  through  the  woods.  "  Why,  Theodore — call  me 
Jane  as  you  have  always  done.    Don't  be  foolish." 

"May  I?  You  have  grown  to  be  such  a  great 
woman  now,  Jane,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  might 
presume,"  he  answered. 

"  Oh,  was  that  it?  I  do  not  feel  great  at  all;  on  the 
contrary,  I  was  feeling  very  small  and  lonesome  just 
now.  It  must  be  the  greatness  and  silence  of  the 
woods,  I  think — reducing  things  to  their  true  propor- 
tions.   I  am  glad  you  came  and  found  me  out." 

They  rambled  along  the  firm,  sandy  beach  of  the 
great  pond,  whose  waters,  though  forest  locked  and 
chilly,  flashed  radiantly  in  the  beams  of  the  after- 
noon sun.  Stone  found  himself  suddenly  inclined  to 
silence.  He  had  come  upon  Jane  off  guard,  yet  she 
had  regained  poise  in  a  moment,  and  nothing  so  dis- 
concerts a  man  in  love  as  a  self-possessed  sweetheart. 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  woods  as  these  anywhere 
else,"  said  the  girl.  "  Why  do  you  not  talk,  Theodore? 
You  are  dull  this  afternoon.  Wake  up  and  admire 
them  all  with  me.  Love  them — the  forest,  the  water, 
the  sunlight — everything !  " 
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"  That's  what  I  do,"  quoth  he  sententiously. 

Jane  paused,  then  with  face  toward  him,  beautiful, 
gentle,  but  the  embodiment  of  self-reliance  answered, 
"  ~Eoy  I  did  not  mean  love  everything — that's  absurd — 
just  like  everything." 

He  laughed,  as  he  usually  did  when  Jane  became 
serious. 

"  I  could  only  do  that  in  part  anyway,"  he  said 
softly  in  answer. 

"  Why?  "  she  murmured  tremulously — though  well 
she  knew. 

His  face  grew  grave,  intent;  he  stepped  to  her  side 
closer.  "  Because,  Miss  Malley,  because  I  would  be 
unable  to  like  you." 

She  drew  a  step  back  from  the  path  by  the  beach  to 
the  side  of  a  giant  pine  that  stood,  sentinel-like,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  forest  line. 

"  You  could  not  like  me,  Mr.  Stone — you  !  " 

and  she  paused. 

"  No,  because  I  could  only  love  you,  Jane,  be- 
cause— really — because  liking  is  too  mild  altogether." 

She  blushed  to  meet  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun; 
then,  woman-like,  having  met  her  happiness,  she  shied 
at  it. 

"Mr.  Stone,  don't;  let  us  go  back;  don't,  you  must 
not  ." 

"  Yes,  we'll  go  back,"  he  said,  and  taking  her  hand 
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in  his  he  led  her  toward  the  path  and  the  darkening 
highway.  Her  gloved  fingers  quivered  in  his  firm 
grasp  as  he  looked  into  her  radiant  blue  eyes — "  we'll 
go  back,  but  I  love  you." 

She  drew  away  from  him  now  in  sudden  serious 
earnestness. 

"Mr.  Stone,  don't;  it's  impossible — I'm — I'm  " 

"  You're  what?  "  he  asked  softly. 

"  You  must  not  love  me.  I  was  only — I  do  not  be- 
long to  your  set.  I — came  from  the  hollow  behind  the 
cemetery  hill." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  hollow  behind  the  hill/'  exclaimed 
Theodore.    "  I  love  you,  Jane;  will  you  be  my  wife?  " 

The  words  came  hurriedly,  plainly,  as  he  reached 
her  side,  throwing  his  arm  around  her  gently,  tenderly. 
"  Jane,  will  you  marry  me?  " 

"  Marry  you? "  and  the  girl  stood  erect,  half  trying 
to  liberate  herself  from  the  embrace  that  sent  the 
blood  surging  through  her  body,  and  made  her  tremble 
with  excitement. 

"  Marry  you?  "  she  again  exclaimed  softly,  as  he 
looked  caressingly  at  her.  "  Well,  I  won't  marry  any 
one  else,  Theodore  Stone,"  and  she  laughed  a  mellow, 
sweet  laugh  of  happiness  as  he  drew  her  to  him  and 
silenced  her  with  a  shower  of  kisses. 

"  Jane,"  said  Theodore  presently  when  they  had  left 
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the  lake  and  the  giant  pine  tree  behind  and  were  walk- 
ing slowly  home  through  the  woods,  "  I  have  some- 
thing of  importance  to  tell  you  which,  now  that  you 
are  to  be  my  wife,  dear,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  at 
once." 

"  It  concerns  a  certain  member  of  my  family,"  he 
went  on.  "  The  subject  is  a  very  unpleasant  one  to 
me,  but  I  want  you  to  know  of  it,  so  I  shall  tell  you 
everything  briefly.  Of  course  you  know  my  cousin, 
Montgomery  Stone — all  Salsport  does,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  " 

She  interrupted  him  gently,  laying  her  hand  upon 
his  in  a  sympathetic,  womanly  fashion. 

"  Dear  Theodore,  I  understand.  Don't  distress 
yourself.  Of  course  I  know  about  Montgomery.  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  but  indeed  it  does  not  affect  my 
feeling  in  the  least." 

"  ~No,  Jane,  you  do  not  know  all,  though  what  you 
do  know  is  bad  enough;  surely  no  one  in  Salsport  save 
my  family  and  your  brother  knows  the  whole  truth. 
Listen  now  and  I  will  explain." 

"  When  he  first  disappeared  from  Salsport  long  ago, 
the  family  did  not  discover  for  some  time  what  had 
become  of  him,  but  they  subsequently  learned  that  he 
had  gone  to  sea.  So  much  every  one  knows.  "What 
they  don't  know  is  that  one  night  in  a  distant  port, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  he  got  into  a  drunken  fight 
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with  another  man  and  killed  him.  He  was  tried  for 
manslaughter  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  "  long 
term." 

"  Oh,  Theodore ! — then  he  was  a  convict." 

"  Yes.  The  family  always  kept  the  secret  for  its 
own  sake.  I  think  myself  that  was  a  mistake,  and 
when  Montgomery  returned  last  year  I  advised  them 
to  let  the  fact  be  known,  but  I  was  overruled.  Some 
day,  in  one  of  his  drunken  fits,  he  would  be  liable  to 
disclose  it  himself,  I  knew,  and  then  we  should  pay 
dearly  for  our  folly  in  hoping  to  cover  up  the  record 
of  such  a  man  as  he.  However,  I  have  at  last  hit  upon 
a  way  of  silencing  him  which  will  be  effectual  once  for 
all,  I  hope." 

"  Then  he  is  not  dead? — you  know  what  people  are 
saying,  Theodore?"  Jane  cried. 

Stone  laughed.  "  No,  he  is  not  dead  so  far  as  I 
know.  But  listen:  You  remember  what  he  did  the 
other  night  at  the  concert?  I  made  up  my  mind  when 
he  insulted  you  that  matters  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
that  something  must  be  done,  so  I  consulted  with  my 
father,  and  that  very  night  went  out  and  hunted  up 
Montgomery  until  I  found  him  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  making  for  his  old  boat  down  by  the  wharf. 
We  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk,  and  I  offered  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  if  he  would  leave  Salsport  and  settle 
somewhere  else  and  never  return.    The  poor  fellow 
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means  well  enough  when  he's  sober,  and  the  upshot 
of  it  was  that  he  took  the  money  and  went  away  by 
the  early  morning  train." 

"  Poor  man !  Well,  I  am  glad  he  is  not  dead  at  all 
events.  But  I  hope  he  will  stay  away,  Theodore,  for 
your  sake;  he  must  have  caused  you  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety." 

"  Yes,  he  is  the  family  skeleton,  as  you  know.  We 
have  turned  the  key  upon  him,  however,  and  if  he 
remains  in  the  closet  all  will  be  well.  But  we  won't 
talk  of  him  any  more  at  present.  You  and  I  have 
things  of  nearer  interest  to  speak  of — have  we  not, 
Jane?" 

So  conversing,  the  lovers  left  the  woodland  paths 
behind,  and  by  and  bye  came  out  on  the  high  road 
that  intersected  the  forest  for  miles  in  that  region. 
There,  sitting  in  the  grass  by  the  wayside,  with  bloated, 
vacuous  face  and  hat  tilted  over  one  ear — arose  on 
their  vision  Montgomery  Stone.  He  waved  his  hand 
uncertainly  as  he  saw  them  advancing.  He  was  too 
inebriated  to  grasp  the  enormity  of  his  offense,  but  he 
seemed  to  understand  that  he  was  unwelcome. 

"  Sorry,  Ted — couldn't  keep  away.  Had  to  come 
back  to  the  graves  of  my  ancestors.  Hope  to  be  buried 
with  my  forefathers  in  the  family  lot,  Teddy,  some  day 
y'  know,"  he  explained. 

Over  Theodore's  face  passed  a  look  of  furious  in- 
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dignation.  When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  even  and 
steady,  but  the  words  seemed  to  curl  like  a  whip  lash. 

"  So  yon  have  added  lying  and  thieving  to  the  list  of 
your  accomplishments.  Where  is  the  money  I  gave 
you?    Spent  it,  I  suppose." 

"  Sure — why  not? — I've  come  back  for  more,  or  I'll 
tell  something  to  the  Salsport  people  as  will  make  yer 
not  half  so  proud,  eh,  Ted?  " 

This  reference  to  the  secret,  and  very  evident  at- 
tempt at  extortion,  angered  Theodore  to  his  limit  of 
endurance.  Advancing  toward  Montgomery,  he  cried: 
"  You  ever  attempt  that  and  I'll — well,  there  will  be 
few  who  care  what  might  happen." 

Jane  drew  her  angered  lover  away  and  silently  they 
left  Montgomery  sitting  by  the  roadside,  and  looking 
after  them  as  if  he  but  half  comprehended  the  import 
of  the  situation. 

A  few  days  later  in  that  midsummer  of  18 —  came 
the  curious,  overwhelming  hand  of  Fate,  and  in  its 
coming  tore  at  the  heartstrings  of  many,  and  twisted, 
tangled  and  debauched  the  lives  of  those  in  its  path. 
It  came  in  a  maze  of  circumstances  quick  and  over- 
whelming, giving  rise  to  the  actions  and  happenings 
that  have  inspired  this  chronicle,  and  likewise  giving 
rise  to  full  knowledge  of  a  matter  of  science  which  is 
perhaps  destined  to  live  throughout  the  space  of  time. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Dagger  from  Japan 

The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  shone  yellow  red,  topping 
the  glass-like  surface  of  the  Atlantic  waters,  encircled 
here  by  the  sandy  shores  of  the  low  lying  cape,  and 
stopped  in  the  southern  and  western  movement  by  the 
more  rugged  shores  of  the  main  land.  The  stilled 
waters  of  the  great  ocean  lay  calm,  undulant,  resting 
in  the  far-reaching,  nearly  land-locked  bay. 

The  town  nestling  on  the  hill  to  the  south,  awaken- 
ing softly  to  the  beams  of  day,  became  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  a  place  of  bustle  and  activity.  Men 
rushed  here  and  there  in  seeming  confusion,  but  all 
headed  for  the  highway  and  thence  back  into  the 
woods,  from  whence  great  volumes  of  smoke  and 
heated  air  and  high  flashing  red  sheets  of  flame  rose 
in  challenge  to  the  yellow  orb  of  the  sun  on  the 
horizon  to  the  east.  That  which  comes  to  all  places 
sooner  or  later  was  come  to  Salsport — a  paralyzing 
visitation  of  the  fire  king.  As  a  bolt  from  the  furnace 
of  Vulcan,  he  had  struck,  and  striking,  had  delivered 
his  blow  with  telling  force.    The  great  factory,  the 
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town's  mainstay,  the  property  of  the  elder  Stone,  and 
the  place  wherein  Theodore  had  placed  his  all,  was 
chosen  for  the  sacrifice  of  flame.  It  was  the  most 
serious  conflagration  that  the  town  had  ever  known. 

An  hour  before  the  day  was  quite  begun  in  other 
places,  Salsport  was  wide  awake  at  every  point  and 
section.  The  inhabitants  had  scarce  time  to  collect  on 
the  cemetery  hill  for  observation,  and  to  surround  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fire,  before  it  was  known  to  every 
one  that  the  ruin  of  many  had  come.  Worst  of  all,  it 
was  known  also  that  the  entire  plant  was  but  poorly 
insured.  The  catastrophe  to  Theodore  and  his  father 
was  complete,  and  with  their  adversity  had  come  great 
changes  to  hundreds  of  others,  to  some  their  very  loss 
of  daily  bread. 

Behind  it  all  was  the  man,  Montgomery  Stone,  who, 
while  on  a  spree,  had  visited  the  factory  where  he  had 
been  employed  until  recently,  and  in  a  maudlin  state 
had  overturned  a  lamp  while  the  night  watchman  was 
out  of  the  room. 

Montgomery,  always  a  source  of  misgivings,  was 
now  the  cause  of  utter  ruin  and  loss  of  position  to  those 
very  ones  who  had  most  befriended  him.  None 
accused  him  of  desire  to  inflict  harm;  it  was  his  weak, 
pitiful  payment  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  his 
relatives  for  their  helping  hand. 

Divining  full  well  the  seriousness  of  the  fire  to  Theo- 
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dore  and  to  Jane,  Roger  Malley  was  among  the  first  to 
reach  the  scene  after  the  alarm  was  sounded. 

Montgomery  Stone  was  in  the  crowd,  sobered  by  the 
shock,  clear-headed,  working  like  a  man  possessed  of 
the  strength  of  half  a  dozen.  His  tall,  gaunt  figure 
and  curious  gait  made  his  actions  those  of  a  marked 
man. 

One  moment  Roger  saw  him  dashing  out  of  a  burn- 
ing hallway,  half  suffocated,  bearing  an  unconscious 
workman  in  his  arms.  His  face  was  pale  and  fierce, 
his  eyes  were  blazing  like  those  of  an  enraged  tiger; 
he  was  fighting  angry. 

Roger  stepped  up  to  him  and  spoke.  He  wheeled, 
and  recognizing  Malley,  answered  hoarsely,  in  a  voice 
scarce  recognizable. 

"  Don't  speak  to  me.  Damn  it,  it's  my  fault.  I 
did  it.    There's  no  more  to  be  said." 

His  appearance  was  so  strange,  the  man  seemed  so 
angry,  humiliated  at  himself,  that  Roger  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  arm  to  quiet  him. 

He  seized  it  roughly,  and  turned  Roger  from  him. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  I'm  worse  than  a  murderer  now. 

That  was  in  a  fight  for  life — this — this   Oh,  God! 

— I  was  only  drunk — plain  drunk!  " 

His  reference  to  his  former  crime  was  made  with  a 
changed  face  and  voice,  but  it  was  evident  that  this 
new  misfortune  affected  him  most  deeply.  The  man 
was  heart-broken. 
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As  the  two  stood  thus  for  an  instant,  there  was  a 
sudden  burst  of  flame  and  a  muffled  explosion  from  an 
out-building.  A  man's  figure  stood  silhouetted  in  the 
glow. 

A  cry  of  "  Mirandon  "  went  up,  and  it  was  instantly 
recognized  that  the  chemist,  in  attempting  to  save  some 
of  the  laboratory  implements,  had  been  hemmed  in  by 
fire. 

The  ex-murderer — the  one  responsible  for  this  en- 
tire catastrophe,  was  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  death 
was  before  them  all. 

With  a  roar  like  that  of  an  enraged  wild  animal,  he 
seized  a  ladder  which  willing  hands  helped  him  place 
in  position.  The  next  instant  he  led  the  firemen  up, 
and  to  the  seething  laboratory.  None  dared  follow, 
not  even  those  on  the  ladder;  but  Montgomery  half 
turned,  and  waving  a  furious  arm  at  Roger,  plunged 
into  the  room  and  reappeared  at  the  window  with  the 
heavy  form  of  Mirandon  in  his  arms.  The  latter, 
partly  unconscious,  soon  revived,  and  Montgomery, 
burned  as  to  hair  and  clothes,  was  thrown  upon  the 
ground  and  deluged  with  water. 

The  doctors  who  were  there  with  the  others  of  the 
fast-increasing  crowd  said  he  would  live — had  not 
breathed  the  flames  into  his  lungs.  They  were  right; 
for  it  was  not  long  before  Montgomery,  again  regard- 
less of  self  and  regardless  of  the  help  of  others,  was 
acting  the  part  of  a  dare-devil  fire-fighter. 
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The  crowd  was  awe-struck  by  his  actions,  and  several 
times  men  spoke  of  him  and  hinted  that  Montgomery 
Stone  was  courting  death. 

Mirandon  stepped  up  to  him,  but  seeing  the  man's 
queer  expression,  stopped  thanking  him  for  the  life  he 
had  saved,  and  recoiled  from  him  as  from  a  madman. 
Then  coming  toward  Roger,  in  a  curious,  hesitating 
manner,  said:  "  Is  that  Montgomery  Stone?  The 
same  who  made  the  scene  at  the  theatre  the  other 
night?  I  never  was  so  close  to  him  before — have 
heard  much  of  him — he  seems  to  have  become  delir- 
ious." 

Mirandon  was  apparently  overcome  by  the  experi- 
ences he  had  passed  through.  He  walked  back  to 
town,  however,  with  Roger,  but  during  all  the  trip  he 
spoke  not,  and  silently  nodded  good-bye  to  the  young 
man  as  they  reached  the  post  office.  Wrought  out  of 
his  normal  self  as  was  Roger,  he  could  not  help  notic- 
ing the  strange  transformation  which  nearness  to  death 
had  caused  in  the  chemist. 

Roger  loitered  around  talking  to  several  of  the 
townspeople.  Soon  he  met  Theodore  and  the  elder 
Stone  coming  from  the  factory,  both  dazed,  bewildered. 
In  sympathetic  silence  he  accompanied  Theodore  as  far 
as  his  office,  where  father  and  son  parted,  the  older 
man  going  his  way  homeward,  while  Theodore  went 
upstairs  to  his  office,  absent  minded,  overwhelmed, 
silent. 
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Roger  remained  on  the  sidewalk  talking  to  old  Sam 
Quiller  and  to  one  or  two  others. 

"  Montgomery  Stone  has  just  gone  into  Theodore's 
office/'  some  one  said.  "  He's  looking  for  Theodore — 
said  there  was  no  mercy  for  him  now." 

"  Poor  devil,"  cried  Roger.    "  He  is  nearly  crazy." 

"  Well,  yes — but  not  so  crazy  after  all,"  answered 
Sam  Quiller.  "  He's  an  ex-convict,  and  he  says  he's 
disgraced  them  all  forever." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  an  ex-convict? "  cried 
Roger,  seeing  that  the  secret  was  out. 

"  He  told  every  one  in  his  excitement,"  spoke  up  a 
bystander.  "  He  says  he  ought  to  die  now;  he  says 
the  Stone's  have  all  hidden  the  truth  and  helped  him 
— and  he  pays  them  back  by  pauperizing  Theodore." 

Roger  was  forming  an  answer,  when  all  heard  the 
pleading  voice  of  Montgomery  Stone,  and  the  half 
angry,  half  reproachful  words  of  Theodore  coming 
from  the  office. 

"  You  miserable  ingrate,"  came  in  the  well-known 
voice  of  the  lawyer  and,  disliking  to  overhear  the 
words,  those  below  moved  on  casually,  discussing  the 
great  misfortune  of  it  all.  The  voices  died  away  to  a 
conversational  hum,  and  those  pausing  beneath  paid  no 
attention. 

Then,  some  one  whispered,  "  There's  Jane  Malley." 
Glancing  along  the  street,  they  saw  Jane  enter  the 
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building  by  its  back  door,  evidently  bound  for  Theo- 
dore's office.  The  girl  looked  wild,  distracted.  The 
news  had  been  carried  to  her,  and  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  hurried  in  her  dressing,  for  her  hair  was  half 
unbound  and  fallen  from  its  fastenings.  She  wore  a 
white  woollen  head  covering,  and  carried  it  around  her 
throat  like  the  ladies  of  the  Spanish  countries  wear 
their  mantillas. 

Koger  returned  to  the  post  office  and  then  started 
for  his  home,  perhaps  five  minutes  after  Jane  had  en- 
tered Theodore's  office.  He  had  scarce  walked  a  hun- 
dred paces  when  he  heard  a  woman's  shriek.  He 
halted,  then  retraced  his  steps,  and,  with  many  others, 
saw  a  boy  rushing  headlong  down  the  front  office 
stairs. 

Divining  a  catastrophe  of  some  kind,  Roger  rushed 
up  the  stairs,  heading  the  crowd,  and,  pushing  open  the 
door  to  Theodore's  office,  beheld  with  the  others  a  most 
appalling  sight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  floor  lay  Montgomery  Stone, 
dead,  with  face  dark  and  livid,  looking  in  hatred  out 
of  bloodshot  eyes  at  Theodore  Stone,  who  was,  appar- 
ently, awestruck,  horrified,  bending  over  him.  At  the 
other  side  of  the  body  was  a  woman,  half  kneeling, 
half  fallen,  with  face  as  white  as  death,  pointing  in  an 
involuntary  manner  at  Theodore. 

As  the  crowd  entered  all  heard  the  words  in  her, 
Jane  Malley's,  heartbroken  voice. 
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"  Oh,  God!    YOU — YOU,  Theodore!  " 

The  next  moment  the  woman's  frame  bent  in  rack- 
ing sobs,  her  head  cowering  in  her  hands. 

A  man  stepped  forward — he  was  the  Chief  of  Police ; 
he  looked  long  at  the  murdered  man  and  at  Theodore, 
then  stooping,  focussed  his  eyes  on  the  hilt  of  a  dagger 
in  the  dead  man's  breast. 

Many  knew  it — it  was  a  Japanese  weapon  belonging 
to  Theodore,  and  kept  on  his  desk  as  a  paper  cutter. 
A  long,  curious,  unmistakable  dagger. 

Chief  Thomas,  that  was  his  name,  stepped  to  the 
side  of  Theodore.  "  Ted,  you  are  my  prisoner,"  he 
said,  quivering  with  emotion,  for  the  two  had  been 
boys  together. 

Theodore  stood  immovable;  then,  recovering  his 
powers  of  action,  he  leaned  toward  the  murdered  man. 

"  The  irony  of  fate — the  devil's  stupendous  joke," 
he  cried. 

None  who  were  there  will  ever  forget  the  sudden 
movement,  the  swish  of  a  woman's  dress,  the  heart- 
rending cry  of  anguish,  as  Jane  Malley  threw  herself 
with  one  bound  into  her  lover's  arms — lithe,  supple, 
athletic  Jane!  And  through  it  all,  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  man  on  the  floor  glazed  in  hatred,  and  the  tongue 
paled  and  curled  in  everlasting  silence. 

Eoger's  professional  training  asserted  itself  in  a 
moment,  and  seeing  Theodore  about  to  make  some 
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further  remark,  he  quickly  jumped  to  his  side,  whis- 
pering to  the  prisoner,  "  Not  another  word." 

Theodore  wheeled  and  faced  the  crowd,  meanwhile 
disengaging  Jane's  arm  gently  from  his  neck,  and  in  a 
voice  strangely  quiet,  without  a  quiver,  said: 

"  Thank  you,  Koger." 

Then  he  turned  so  as  to  face  Chief  Thomas — calmly, 
even  defiantly — and  uttered  the  words: 
"  Not  guilty." 

And  then  he  wheeled  for  the  door — his  face  as  in- 
scrutable as  that  of  the  Sphynx  as  they  led  him  away. 
Several  noticed  a  peculiar,  anguished,  disappointed 
glance  that  he  threw  toward  his  sweetheart,  Jane — 
but  they  soon  forgot;  for,  after  all,  it  was  a  small 
matter  to  keep  in  minds  that  were  overwhelmed,  dom- 
inated, by  the  occurrence  of  the  early  morning,  and 
the  fearful  crime  just  revealed. 


CHAPTER  XI 

His  Partisan 

Theodore,  after  pleading  innocent  before  all  the 
first  witnesses  of  the  finding  of  the  body,  was  led  away 
by  his  life-long  friend,  Chief  Thomas,  charged  with 
the  murder  of  one  of  his  own  blood. 

Jane  Malley  followed  her  lover — walking  side  by 
side  with  him — the  Chief  and  her  brother  with  her. 
The  crowd,  grown  to  great  proportions,  surged  around 
them,  orderly,  but  awestruck;  and  filled  with  silent 
sympathy  for  the  beautiful  girl  whose  words  and 
actions  had  stamped  her  as  a  witness  of  her  lover's 
crime. 

But  apparently  she  gave  no  thought  to  the  curious 
but  sympathetic  glances  levelled  at  her.  Bareheaded, 
with  hair  flowing  down  and  around  one  shoulder,  with 
graceful  carriage  and  supple  movements,  but  with  set 
face  and  tear-stained  eyes,  she  silently  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  man  whom  of  all  others  on  earth  she  loved 
and  respected.  He,  a  murderer — she,  his  afiianced 
wife  and  the  witness  of  his  crime! 

But  beautiful,  strong-hearted  Jane  had  not  collapsed, 
physically  or  mentally.    The  training  of  years  of  early 
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hardship  now  came  to  her  aid.  As  she  neared  the  jail 
her  strong  reason  rallied  as  from  afar,  and  her  mind 
responded  to  the  urgent  call  upon  it.  She  realized 
fully  that  Theodore  was  well-nigh  hopelessly  involved, 
but  she  could  not  believe  in  his  guilt — honorable, 
straightforward,  loving  Theodore.  ISTo!  No!  She 
accepted  nothing — she  did  not  care  for  evidence — she 
loved  him.  She  had  known,  that  morning  before 
reaching  Theodore's  office,  that  he  and  his  family  were 
ruined  financially — that  the  money  of  years  was  gone. 
He  needed  help  immediately,  help  greater  than  he 
would  ever  need  again;  and  he  needed  the  aid  of  a 
strong,  fearless  champion,  one  who  would  face  public 
opinion,  ignominy  perhaps,  for  a  lost  cause,  one  who 
had  the  great  essential  factor  to  procure  defense  and  to 
fight — money. 

She  walked  beside  her  lover  and  spoke  not.  But 
never  was  a  greater  champion  born,  never  was  a  nobler 
resolution  made  than  at  that  moment.  For  the  money, 
the  all  important  factor,  the  devilish  necessity,  was  at 
her  bidding — in  a  measure  at  least. 

This  kind,  loving  lover,  this  man  who  had  been 
considered  most  desirable  as  a  husband  by  all  the  high- 
toned,  aristocratic  girls  of  the  country  round  about, 
had  engaged  himself  to  her;  to  Jane  Malley,  originally 
from  down  behind  the  cemetery  hill,  to  the  girl  who 
a  few  years  back  was  poor,  who  had  no  definite  place 
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in  Salsport,  and  who  was  not  considered  by  the  aristo- 
crats, or  even  classed  with  them  now.  He  had  done 
this  for  love;  and  now  Divine  Providence  had  given 
her  a  chance  to  prove  herself  and  her  love  for  him. 
She — ah,  she  would  fight  for  him,  guilty,  innocent — 
anything.  She  would  fight  until  the  great  voice 
could  sing  no  more,  until  it  was  valueless  to  raise  the 
money,  if  more  than  what  she  now  had  was  necessary. 

Thus  was  the  man  Theodore  Stone  blessed  in  his 
hour  of  peril  and  of  need.  In  his  early  manhood  he 
had  staked  his  heart  upon  the  girl;  he  had  won  a  gentle 
woman  and  a  brave,  implicit  partisan,  who  knew  but 
one  thing  to  do — to  stand  for  him,  now  and  always. 

Arriving  at  the  police  station,  Jane  Malley  threw 
her  arms  about  her  lover's  neck  and  nestling  her  cheek 
close  beside  him,  whispered  the  single  word  "  cour- 
age! "  and  kissing  him  unhesitatingly  before  the 
crowd,  withdrew,  with  only  a  slight  nod  toward  her 
brother  Koger.  As  she  passed  through  the  mass  of 
people,  it  hushed,  and  respectfully  made  room  for  her. 
There  was  that  in  her  manner  that  made  every  heart 
go  out  to  her  in  sympathy.  Many  hastened  to  her 
side  with  gentle  words,  but  Jane  firmly  but  politely 
brushed  them  aside,  drying  her  tears  as  she  passed  on 
to  her  home,  to  tell  her  mother  in  anguish  of  the  fear- 
ful thing  that  had  happened.  Then  she  rushed  to  her 
room  and  opened  her  Bible  where  an  old,  dried  up, 
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withered  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  was  resting.  It  was 
one  of  the  love-tokens  given  her  by  Theodore  long  ago. 
She  kissed  the  book  and  the  flowers,  sobbing  deeply  in 
her  overwhelming  grief.  Then  her  great  blue  eyes 
grew  dry  and  blazing. 

Meanwhile  Roger  was  in  a  nearly  hopeless  mood 
regarding  Theodore.  As  he  was  witness  to  the  finding 
of  the  dead  man,  to  Theodore's  proximity  to  the  body 
and  to  the  awful  words  of  anguish  from  Jane — the 
words  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  her  pointing 
gestures,  seemed  to  seal  the  doom  of  Theodore — he 
could  see  but  faint  hope  for  the  unfortunate  man. 

But  somehow,  the  carriage  of  the  prisoner,  and  his 
manner,  gave  the  younger  man  some  vague,  undefin- 
able  hope. 

When  the  time  for  parting  came,  Theodore  turned 
to  his  former  office  boy  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion,  but  with  absolute  self-control,  and  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Chief: 

"  Go,  Roger.  I  am  a  lawyer;  I  will  not  talk.  Go 
see  the  body,  if  you  can,  before  it  is  disturbed;  learn 
what  you  can.  THE  MAN  WAS  DEAD  WHEN  I 
ENTERED  THE  ROOM." 

"  When  you  entered  the  room?  " 

"  Yes,  I  had  had  a  mild  row  with  Montgomery 
Stone,  and  disgusted,  I  went  down  the  front  office 
stairs.    I  heard  a  fall  before  I  reached  the  street.  I 
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retraced  my  steps,  and  found  him  dead,  and  then 
Jane  appeared  and  found  me  there." 
"  And  the  dagger,  yours?  " 

Theodore  Stone  glanced  quickly  at  Roger,  but  only 
bowed  his  head  in  silence  for  an  answer. 

The  Chief,  who  heard  this  statement,  returned  im- 
mediately with  Roger  to  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  denote  elation; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  evidently  affected  by  having 
been  obliged  to  arrest  Theodore. 

Then  began  a  careful  search  for  clues  by  the  Chief 
and  his  assistants.  Roger  once  or  twice  called  the 
Chief's  attention  to  some  details  that  might  prove  valu- 
able. None  of  those  present  were  great  sleuths,  but 
they  learned  some  things  that  later  were  put  to  good 
use  by  Roger. 

Then,  after  closing  the  doors,  a  guard  was  placed 
about  the  room,  which,  dimly  lighted,  contained  the 
body  of  the  dead  man,  awaiting  further  action  of  the 
authorities.  It  was  a  most  gruesome  reminder  of  the 
thing  called  "  death  " ;  that  stalks  abroad,  rubs  elbows, 
and  plays  demoniac  tricks  upon  its  victims,  and  upon 
those  not  yet  within  its  maw,  but  still  hopelessly,  un- 
avoidably, within  its  power;  its  great  and  small,  rich 
and  poor,  ripe  and  unripe  plums,  waiting  to  be  plucked 
and  gathered  in — to  what? 

After  learning  all  he  could,  Roger  hastened  to  his 
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home  and  found  Jane  in  earnest  conversation  with  a 
tall,  dignified,  old  gentleman,  whom  he  recognized  as 
the  most  highly  respected  Ex-Judge  Pickering.  He 
soon  learned  more.  At  the  Judge's  suggestion,  a  tele- 
gram was  already  on  the  way  to  Boston  for  a  certain 
cousin  of  Theodore's,  a  middle-aged,  active  man  of 
law,  a  Mr.  Stanley  Troop,  noted  as  a  great  criminal 
lawyer. 

The  Chief  of  Police  called  soon  to  see  Jane  Malley, 
and  to  hear  her  story,  but,  acting  under  advice,  she 
remained  silent  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Troop.  There 
could  be  no  intimidating  of  a  witness  such  as  Jane 
Malley;  no  undue  pressure.  The  people  would  not 
have  sanctioned  it,  and  it  was  a  case  where  Chief 
Thomas  had  much  to  lose  and  much  to  gain. 

Shortly  after  noon  the  cousin  of  Theodore  arrived, 
a  vigorous,  handsome  man,  alert,  and  wearing  the  air 
and  actions  that  bespeak  success. 

And  then,  Jane's  parents  and  Roger,  with  Ex- Judge 
Pickering,  Mr.  Troop  and  Chief  Thomas,  heard  from 
her  the  story  that  she  had  to  tell. 

As  Jane  narrated  it,  she  seemed  haunted,  nearly 
overpowered,  with  the  terror  of  the  memories.  Her 
father  held  his  daughter's  hand,  supporting  her  with 
his  strong  arm  as  she  lived  again  in  words  and  thoughts 
the  short  five  minutes  preceding  the  murder.  And  all 
this  time,  while  she  spoke,  Jane  Malley  was  virtually 
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sl  prisoner,  in  the  clutches  of  the  law;  for  was  she  not 
present  at  the  death?  Was  she  not  possibly  the 
murderer?  Was  it  not  mistrusted  that  the  lover,  Theo- 
dore, had  not  told  all?  Had  he  not  pleaded  "  not 
guilty"?  and  was  not  Jane  found  by  the  side  of  the 
murdered  man,  bending  low?  Could  she  not  have 
seized  the  dagger  and  driven  it  home,  and  then  diverted 
suspicion  to  Theodore  by  pointing  at  him,  and  by  her 
anguished  cry  of  "You — YOU,  Theodore?" 

The  possibilities  were  great,  and  Thomas  knew  it, 
but  having  arrested  the  most  likely  one,  he  was  prop- 
erly cautious. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  had  taken  precautions.  The 
girl  had  been  under  surveillance  since  the  time  that  she 
was  discovered  in  the  room  with  Theodore  and  the 
murdered  man.  Jane  Malley,  unknowingly,  unsus- 
pectingly, while  at  liberty,  was  still  a  prisoner. 

The  death  of  Montgomery  Stone  was  tragic.  But 
the  consequences  were  only  just  developing. 

Back  of  it  all  came  to  the  Chief's  mind,  the  first  clear 
note  of  the  possible  defense — a  suicide  and  not  a  mur- 
der. But  then  came  Jane's  story,  which,  told  before 
them  all,  negatived  that  theory. 

Standing  there,  supported  by  her  father,  looking 
Chief  Thomas  squarely  in  the  face,  with  eyes  red  with 
weeping  and  hair  dishevelled  and  falling  down  her  back 
she  told  how  she  had  gone  to  Theodore's  office  build- 
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ing  and  entered  by  the  back  way — as  they  all  knew  was 
true.  Up  the  stairs,  into  the  hall,  past  the  back  office 
door  to  back  door  of  the  front  office  she  had  gone.  She 
had  halted  there,  hearing  the  voices  of  Montgomery 
and  Theodore  in  argument.  She  had  knocked,  but  was 
not  heard.  Then  came  a  lull.  Some  one  passed  out  of 
the  other  door  to  the  street  stairs.  She  heard  a  sudden 
movement,  a  curse,  an  awful  struggle.  Wild  with  fear, 
she  had  shrieked  and  opened  the  back  door  of  the  office. 
She  could  only  move  it  half  way,  a  man  was  against  it, 
but  she  could  see  Montgomery  standing,  staggering, 
and  that  same  moment  she  saw  an  arm,  a  hand,  a 
swinging  blow,  and  a  dagger.  She  shrieked  and 
closed  the  door,  and  hearing  the  fall,  overcame  her 
fear  and  threw  the  door  wide  open  again.  The  man 
against  it  had  moved.  She  staggered  into  the  room 
and  beheld — Theodore  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body. 

Her  story  rang  with  deep  intensity.  Long  after- 
ward those  present  remembered  her  closing  words  as 
she  finished  telling  of  her  experience.  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  why  was  I  not  struck  blind." 

Inured  as  were  Mr.  Troop  and  Judge  Pickering  to 
scenes  of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  they  could  scarce 
withhold  the  moisture  from  their  eyes  as  J ane  finished 
and  turned  to  her  father  for  his  support  in  an  unutter- 
able agony  of  grief.     Was  ever  lawyer,  friend,  de- 
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fender  in  a  worse  predicament  than  Mr.  Troop,  cousin 
of  Theodore? 

The  girl's  words  rang  true  as  steel;  they  came  from 
a  heart  apparently  incapable  of  lying;  but  they  buried 
her  lover,  his  cousin,  deep  in  the  hopelessness  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 

There  seemed  but  one  ray  of  hope;  she  had  heard 
some  one  pass  to  the  street  stairs  before  the  struggle, 
and  Theodore  had  told  Roger,  in  the  presence  of  Chief 
Thomas,  that  he  had  gone  downstairs  and  then  re- 
turned. 

Thomas,  astute,  quick-witted,  hurled  a  sudden  ques- 
tion at  Jane  Malley. 

"  Who  was  it  went  down  the  street  stairs,  Miss 
Malley? " 

Before  Theodore's  cousin  could  interfere,  Jane 
spoke. 

"  It  was  a  boy.  I  saw  his  legs  along  the  hall;  he 
knows  the  murderer;  he  must  have  seen  him." 

Theodore's  statement  that  he  had  gone  down  the 
stairs,  was  not  corroborated  by  Jane.  It  was  a  boy 
that  Jane  had  seen  go  down.  The  sweetheart  had  ap- 
parently refuted  Theodore's  statement,  of  which  she 
was  entirely  ignorant. 

Evidently  satisfied  with  what  he  had  heard,  and 
anxious  to  get  back  to  headquarters,  Chief  Thomas 
took  his  departure. 
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The  girl  and  her  parents,  with  Koger  and  the  two 
younger  children,  stood  a  moment  as  Troop  seized  the 
doorknob  and  quietly  turned  to  follow  Judge  Picker- 
ing, who  had  stepped  without.  Then  the  young 
woman,  inspired  by  an  afterthought,  and  throwing 
conventionalities  to  the  winds,  bent  low  and,  seizing 
Mr.  Troop's  hand,  clung  to  it  as  a  vine  clings  to  the 
sturdy  tree. 

"Mr.  Troop,  fight,  fight  for  Theodore;  he  is  inno- 
cent. There  is  something  here  we  do  not  know.  Theo- 
dore is  poor  now,  since  this  morning's  fire,  but  fight, 
work  for  him." 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  came  the  answer.  "  There  is 
little  money  to  fight  successfully  such  a  case  as  this, 
but,  Miss  Malley,  I  will  do  all  that  I  can." 

Jane  drew  herself  to  her  full  height  and  flushed  a 
deep  crimson  in  the  intensity  of  her  emotion;  her  eyes 
glowed,  and  her  voice  came  clear  and  resonant. 

"  There's  plenty  of  money — a  fortune  now,  plenty 
more  to  come.  Just  as  long  as  Jane  Malley  can 
amuse,  just  as  long  as  she  can  hear  the  birds,  and  as 
long  as  she  can  imitate  their  songs.  Mr.  Troop,  scour 
the  country,  put  no  limit  to  the  money;  get  the  best 
talent.  Theodore,  innocent,  or  guilty,  is  more  to  me 
than  all  else." 

Her  voice  dropped  so  that  it  was  scarcely  audible, 
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and  in  a  manner  modest  and  gentle,  this  remarkable 
woman  continued. 

"  I  am  financially  responsible,  sir."  Then  bowing 
gracefully,  she  whispered  softly: 

"  You  may  not  know — I  am  '  The  Northern  Night- 
ingale.' " 


CHAPTER  XII 


An  Old  Friend 

Both  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Troop  were  of  opinion  that 
the  boy  who  had  been  seen  rushing  out  of  the  office 
building,  though  as  yet  unidentified,  would  doubtless 
be  traced  as  soon  as  the  proper  search  could  be  started. 
They  were  aware  that  upon  the  frightened  youngster's 
story  might  hang  the  life  of  their  client,  and  they 
made  desperate  efforts  to  identify  the  lad.  But  while 
in  the  great  excitement  the  boy  had  been  seen,  he 
had  escaped  notice.  He  was  a  boy,  that  was  all — just 
like  hundreds  of  others  in  Salsport.  Where  he  dis- 
appeared to,  and  how,  no  one  seemed  to  know,  as  at- 
tention had  been  diverted  elsewhere  for  the  moment. 

Troop  visited  Theodore  in  the  jail  that  afternoon, 
and  succeeded  in  learning  from  the  prisoner  that  he 
had  a  distinct  recollection  of  having  passed  a  boy  rush- 
ing down  the  stairs  as  he  retraced  his  steps  to  investi- 
gate the  shrieks. 

"  Who  was  he,  Theodore  %  "  inquired  Troop. 

"I  did  not  see  his  face;  he  looked  just  like  a  thous- 
and other  boys  in  figure.    I  never  could  identify  him." 

"  Think  hard;  think,  man.    Don't  give  up!  " 
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The  prisoner  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  his  features 
changed. 

"  He  was  a  young  rascal,  anyway/'  he  said. 
"  Why?  " 

"  He  was  smoking." 

"  A  young  boy,  smoking?  "  and  the  great  lawyer's 
face  showed  his  pleasure  at  the  discovery. 

"  Yes — he  had  a  lighted  cigarette  in  his  hand;  in 
my  excitement  at  the  noise  upstairs  I  failed  to  note  the 
boy,  but  I  remember  now  dashing  up  those  stairs  and 
seeing  the  cigarette  coming  down  toward  me — like  a 
smoking  lighthouse  it  seemed,  it  looked  large  to  me," 
answered  Theodore,  excited  at  his  own  belated  but 
valuable  recollection. 

"  Yes — yes;  go  on." 

"  I  knew  something  awful  had  occurred  upstairs, 
but  still  my  eyes  could  see  nothing  but  the  cigarette. 
I  remember,"  continued  the  prisoner,  "  that  just  be- 
fore I  leaped  into  the  office  I  laughed  at  the  boy's  ap- 
parent fright  and  at  the  fact  that  he  was  smoking  at 
his  age.  The  boy  amused  me,  the  idea  became  en- 
graven upon  my  mind.  Although  there  was  some- 
thing so  serious  upstairs  I  laughed  at  the  lighted  cigar- 
ette." 

"  Theodore,"  cried  Troop,  "  not  a  word  of  this.  The 
mind,  as  you  know,  accepts  under  excitement  one  image 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else — an  image  that  may  be  of 
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no  importance  whatever.  We  all  have  such  experiences. 
But  perhaps  this  is  a  clue.  Perhaps  the  boy  can  be 
traced.    He's  a  smoker." 

The  young  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  "  Yes,  I 
know  all  the  youngsters,  Troop,  but  hang  them,  they 
all  smoke  if  they  can." 

"By  jimminy!  Stone,  the  kid  had  probably  been 
into  your  office  to  steal  some  of  those  Egyptian  cigar- 
ettes you  keep  on  your  table,"  cried  Troop,  realizing 
the  import  of  it  all  in  a  moment. 

"  Fine !  That  narrows  the  chase  down  to  a  com- 
paratively few  boys  who  know  what  I  kept  in  my 
office,"  exclaimed  Stone. 

"  I'll  get  a  man  who  knows  men  and  how  to  gather 
evidence — and  Theodore,  you'll  have  a  defendant  in 
him  that  any  one  would  envy  you." 

"  Cousin,"  said  Theodore,  "  there's  not  much  money 
for  a  great  defense.  I  am  ruined  now — we  all  are, 
since  the  fire." 

"  No,"  cried  Troop,  seizing  him  by  the  hand,  "  No. 
I  am  not  utterly  without  funds  myself,  and  there  is  a 
rich  person  interested  also." 

"  Who?" 

"  Your  fiancee,  Jane  Malley." 

The  prisoner  jumped  up  from  the  bench  upon  which 
he  was  sitting.  "  Jane !  "  In  his  voice  was  supreme 
love  and  gentleness,  but  also  astonishment  and  utter 
lack  of  comprehension. 
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"  Jane? — She  defending  me? 77  His  look  was  of  in- 
tense bewilderment. 

"  Why  not  ?   Is  she  not  your  future  wife  ?  " 

"  God  knows.'7  The  prisoner  spoke  doubtfully,  and 
then  lapsed  into  inscrutable  silence.  Finally  he  turned 
to  Troop  and  said.    "  Go,  do  what  you  can — go.77 

Amazed,  quite  baffled,  Troop  took  his  departure.  It 
was  apparent  to  him  that  there  was  something  strange 
here,  some  great  secret  that  Theodore  had  not  yet 
divulged  to  him,  his  counsel. 

The  crowds  were  great  upon  the  street;  excitement 
was  at  its  highest  point.  Troop7s  first  move  was  to 
telegraph  his  office  in  Boston  a  long  code  message  the 
gist  of  which  was,  "  Find  and  send  to  me  my  friend, 
Quintus  Oakes;  let  nothing  stop  you.  Tell  him  I  want 
him  now,  at  once,  regardless  of  expense.77 

Troop  knew  that  with  this  man,  Quintus  Oakes,  as 
an  adviser  it  would  be  only  a  very  deep,  intelligent 
representative  of  the  State  who  could  convict  Theo- 
dore, and  a  shrewd,  marvellously  expert  murderer  who 
could  escape.  Through  it  all  he  was  hopeful,  for  he 
really  thought  his  client  was  innocent.  But  he  was 
yet  young  in  the  case  and  knew  but  little  of  it. 

Later  by  several  hours  came  an  answering  telegram, 
and  that  night,  as  Roger  and  Troop  discussed  the  hap- 
penings and  the  developments  of  the  day,  the  lawyer 
explained  to  the  young  man  how  fortunate  he  con- 
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sidered  himself  in  having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Oakes. 

"  He's  the  most  erudite  fellow  I  ever  knew,  Roger. 
He's  a  detective  of  renown,"  continued  Troop,  "  but 
not  one  of  the  rub-a-finger-on-the-table-and-nnd-the- 
murderer-type.  He's  one  of  the  most  clear-minded, 
comprehensive  men  I  ever  met — cool,  quick  and 
original.  His  methods  of  induction  and  of  exclusion 
are  unusually  concise,  but  where  he  has  great  gifts  also 
is  in  his  original  methods  of  securing  evidence." 

"  I  know  now,  he's  the  man  who  cleared  the  Mona 
entanglement." 

"  Yes,  and  when  you  know  him,  you  won't  wonder. 
But  Roger,  what  do  you  think  of  the  boy  and  the 
cigarette?"  continued  Troop. 

"  I  think  nothing.  I  am  too  muddled  already  with 
what  I've  just  heard." 

"  What's  that? " 

"  Sam  Quiller,  the  old  fellow — one  of  those  who 
entered  the  room  after  the  murder — just  told  me  as  I 
came  up  here  that  the  murder  was  i  damned  curious, 
as  the  corpse  didn't  seem  to  bleed  much.'  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,"  continued  Roger,  in  deep  earnestness, 
"  I  had  noticed  that  myself  and  had  not  mentioned  it 
to  you.  It  was  strange  that  though  the  dagger  went 
right  through  Montgomery's  breast,  there  was  only  a 
drop  or  two  of  blood  on  the  floor  and  none  on  his 
clothes  in  front." 
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The  great  criminal  lawyer  leaned  toward  Koger. 
"  And  did  any  one  else  notice  it? "  he  questioned. 

"  Yes,  the  Chief  took  notes  of  it,  and  we  talked  it 
over." 

"  And  will  the  Chief  deny  it  if  it  hurts  his  case?  " 

"I  think  not;  Thomas  is  an  honest  man.  Besides, 
Dr.  Pearson,  the  medical  examiner,  is  a  new  arrival 
here,  and  won't  play  any  favorites ;  he  has  a  high 
opinion  of  the  truth." 

"  We  will  need  honest  men  for  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,"  was  Troop's  rather  caustic  answer,  for  the 
criminal  lawyer  knew  full  well  the  tactics  that  are 
sometimes  resorted  to  by  those  anxious  to  convict. 

The  two  parted  soon,  after  agreeing  to  meet  in  the 
early  morning  at  the  depot,  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Quintus  Oakes  by  the  train  which  they  had  figured  he 
would  take  from  New  York,  where  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  medical  examiner  was  now  making  investiga- 
tions, and  much  hung  upon  his  findings.  These 
evidently  had  proved  a  surprise  and  were  being  made 
public,  just  as  Troop  had  figured  that  they  would  be. 

That  evening,  as  the  lawyer  walked  about  the  town, 
he  was  accosted  by  many  who  were  anxious  to  discuss 
the  new  developments.  Troop  kept  his  own  counsel, 
but  occasionally  dropped  a  purposely  ambiguous  re- 
mark which — coming  from'  him — was  eagerly  seized 
and  magnified. 
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"  The  arrest  was  quickly  made  but  they  got  the 
wrong  person,  that  was  all.  The  murderer  is  still  at 
large;  in  fact  he  may  have  been  in  your  store  to-night," 
was  one  of  the  remarks  which  Troop  made  to  the  drug- 
gist that  evening,  and  it  helped  to  fire  the  tinder  of 
uncertainty  and  increase  the  uneasiness  of  the  public 
mind. 

Seeming  to  corroborate  what  was  already  vaguely 
known  of  the  results  of  the  examination,  the  words 
struck  home.  Troop  knew  that  the  prosecution  was 
mystified  and  at  sea,  and  that  the  doubt  of  his  cousin's 
guilt  had  been  strengthened.  Uneasiness,  uncertainty, 
desire  to  fasten  the  guilt,  would  make  of  every  man  a 
detective  anxious  to  find  the  criminal  and  to  liberate 
Theodore  Stone,  if  innocent.  Troop  argued  that  a 
case  that  had  the  people  on  its  side  was  already  half 
won,  and  that  such  information  as  was  gotten  by  them 
would  not  be  liable  to  reach  the  prosecution  before  he 
heard  of  it — that  is,  not  if  Quintus  Oakes  still  retained 
his  marvellous  cunning,  his  quick  wit  and  his  power 
over  men  under  circumstances  such  as  these. 

At  half -past  three  that  morning,  just  before  the 
gray  dawn  streaked  the  eastern  sky,  Roger  and  Mr. 
Troop  arrived  at  the  railway  station,  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  the  train  that  was  already  not  far  off.  Every- 
thing was  sleepy,  dull.  The  station  master  and  two 
10 
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porters  exchanged  nods  with  the  two,  and  stopped  to 
ask  a  question  of  Roger  about  the  prisoner  and  his 
chances,  while  Troop  glanced  over  a  few  of  the  late 
editions  of  the  Boston  papers,  all  of  which  contained 
much  of  the  affair  that  so  closely  interested  them.  He 
saw  several  statements  that  made  them  both  realize 
that  the  tragedy  had  caused  widespread  interest,  and 
that  the  articles  were  being  written  by  outside  report- 
ers on  the  spot. 

The  train  came  at  last.  The  two  stood  in  the  dim 
shadow  beyond  the  electric  light  and  waited  until  the 
engine  had  ceased  to  break  the  morning  stillness  with 
its  rumbling  and  stood  beside  them,  chugging  solemnly 
its  rhythmic  breaths  of  vapored  power. 

They  looked  down  the  platform  and  saw  several  men 
alight,  but  the  tall,  erect,  handsome  man  whom  they 
were  awaiting  was  not  among  them. 

Disappointed,  they  started  to  walk  back,  taking  the 
highway  by  the  water  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a 
slender  young  fellow  who  inquired  the  way,  and  half 
smiling  in  the  glimmering  morning  light,  remarked: 

"  Looking  for  Quintus  Oakes,  I  see." 

Troop  paused  and  started  to  speak,  when  he  recog- 
nized an  old  friend,  young  Martin — one  of  Oakes'  right 
hand  men. 

"  Why,  Martin,"  he  cried. 

"  Yes — hush — Martin,  reporter,  representing  the 
New  York   ." 
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"  I  see.    What's  the  scheme?  " 
"  Oakes  learned  all  about  this;  did  not  wait  to  see 
you;  decided  to  send  me  on  by  way  of  Providence." 
"  And  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  left  Boston  by  special  train  at  eight  o'clock; 
was  going  to  arrive  in  a  town  two  miles  from  here  at 
ten." 

"  And  now? " 

"  He  must  be  here,  long  since." 
"  How  was  he  coming?  "  cried  Roger  in  amazement. 
"  By  horse  to  within  sight  of  here,  then  he  was 
going  to  send  it  back  and  walk  in." 
"The  deuce!" 

"  Yes,  he  must  be  here  since  eleven-thirty." 
"  Why  did  he  not  inform  me?  "  queried  Troop. 
"  Too  risky — he  has  Hallen  with  him." 
"  Who,  Hallen,  former  Chief  of  Mona? " 
"  Yes,  and  others  too." 

"  Roger,"  cried  Troop,  turning  to  his  companion, 
"  we're  fooled.  This  is  an  old  friend,  Martin.  Quintus 
Oakes  has  arrived  undoubtedly;  there  are  so  many 
strangers  in  town  to-night,  he  never  will  be  noticed." 

"  He  probably  has  some  evidence  already?  "  queried 
Roger. 

"  Surely,  if  he  has  been  here  four  hours,"  was  the 
confidential  reply  from  the  new  arrival. 

"But,  Martin — what  does  he  know  of  the  case?" 
asked  Troop. 
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"  Enough  to  desire  to  save  time  and  be  alone — the 
Boston  papers  outlined  it.  How  the  fire  occurred,  the 
quarrel,  the  murder,  and  the  arrest." 

"  I  see,  and  Oakes  decided  to  slip  in  quietly." 

"  Yes,  and  watch  the  crowd  and  absorb  facts — you 
know  him,  Mr.  Troop." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  he  answered,  reminiscently. 
"  I  know  him." 

The  three  trudged  along,  bound  for  the  hotel,  where 
Martin  desired  to  rest  awhile.  The  summer's  day  was 
opening  hot  and  cloudless.  Already  the  farmers  were 
coming  in  to  town  along  the  highway  that  skirted  the 
sea,  and  many  stopped  to  inquire  about  the  murder  of 
the  day  before,  for  the  immediate  surrounding  country 
was  in  far  greater  ignorance  of  the  affair  than  were 
distant  places,  such  is  the  power  of  the  newspaper 
toward  enlightenment  of  the  larger  centres  of  popula- 
tion. 

As  the  three  entered  the  business  street,  Martin 
turned  to  Roger. 

"  Mr.  Malley,  you  must  be  surprised  at  nothing;  you 
must  not  utter  the  name  Oakes." 

The  warning  was  well  timed,  for  as  they  neared  the 
scene  of  the  tragedy  Troop  detected  Chief  Thomas 
conversing  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  man  of  remarkable 
appearance.  He  was  tall  and  graceful,  very  erect, 
with  a  clear  cut,  handsome  face  and  hair  tinged  with 
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gray.  He  had  eyes  blue  and  deep  set,  and  an  expres- 
sion that  lighted  up  when  speaking,  then  lapsed  into  a 
state  of  immobility. 

The  Chief  and  he  were  in  earnest  conversation,  and 
at  times  Thomas  was  laughing  boastfully.  The 
stranger  was  taking  notes,  apparently  much  interested 
in  the  story  and  Roger  noticed  the  remarkable  neatness 
of  the  writer.  His  clothes  were  an  expensive  business 
suit,  fitting  him  faultlessly.  His  entire  appearance 
suggested  strength,  alertness,  and  the  unmistakable 
polish  of  a  gentleman  of  the  world. 

As  the  three  approached  Chief  Thomas  and  the 
stranger,  Martin,  glancing  at  Troop  in  warning,  ad- 
vanced. 

"  As  I  live,  my  friend  Paul  Parker,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  man  with  Chief  Thomas. 

"Hello,  Martin,  what  are  you  doing  here?"  came 
back  in  a  clear,  incisive  voice,  "  reporting  this  affair?  " 

"  Yes,  are  you?" 

"  Surely." 

"  Shake." 

Then  Roger  and  Troop  were  introduced  to  Paul 
Parker,  and  the  Chief  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Parker  shook  hands  with  Roger  Malley,  and  his 
manner  was  very  gentle  and  courteous — for  he  knew 
that  Roger's  sister  was  in  trouble. 

As  Troop  grasped  the  strong  man's  hand  and  looked 
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him  in  the  face,  there  was  not  even  a  glance  of  recog- 
nition between  them,  but  as  Parker  closed  his  grip 
upon  Throop  there  was  a  slight  pressure  of  his  fingers 
— a  pressure  that  said  as  plain  as  words,  "  he  cautious" 

After  a  few  moments  Chief  Thomas  left  and  the 
others  went  together  to  the  hotel. 

Roger  came  close  to  Troop.  "  The  Chief  has  been 
up  against  it,"  he  said  with  a  well-guarded  smile,  and 
lapsing  into  slang. 

"  Up  against  what?  "  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Quintus  Oakes,"  and  he  nodded  toward  Paul 
Parker. 

"  Correct,"  whispered  the  criminal  lawyer,  "  but  all 
is  fair  in  love  and  war,  and/'  he  continued  with  a  deep, 
serious  glance,  "  this  is  the  opening  of  the  battle — God 
save  the  innocent." 


CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Case  Deepens 

Although  Jane  Malley  had  not  been  accused  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  death  of  Montgomery  Stone,  there 
were  many  who  thought  seriously  of  her  possible  guilt. 
The  chagrin  and  disappointment  that  must  have  been 
hers  when  she  heard  of  the  sudden  loss  of  the  Stone 
fortune  and  the  great  blow  to  Theodore's  future  by  the 
factory  fire  that  morning,  combined  with  a  possible 
feeling  of  deep  revenge  toward  Montgomery,  sug- 
gested to  them  a  motive  for  crime. 

Thus  Jane  was  not  free  from  suspicion  now  that 
people  had  had  time  to  think.  The  pointing  of  her 
hand  at  Theodore  and  the  anguished  words  she  uttered 
to  him  when  the  first  of  the  crowd  had  appeared  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  very  clever  ruse,  by  a  very  unusual 
girl,  to  divert  suspicion  from  herself.  The  public  knew 
nothing  of  how  she  had  thrown  her  fortune  at  Troop's 
feet  to  save  her  lover,  and  if  it  had  known,  it  would  as 
likely  as  not  have  scoffed  and  jeered.  For  what  for- 
tune had  Jane  more  than  a  little  home  and  a  good  in- 
come ?  Few  knew,  as  did  Stanley  Troop,  how  much  the 
gifted  woman  had  probably  saved. 
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Again,  what  might  the  fact  of  Jane's  offering  of  her 
fortune  in  defense  of  Stone  signify?  Might  she  not 
have  known  him  innocent — might  she  not  have  known 
herself  to  be  the  murderess  ?  And  would  it  not  be  even 
more  natural  for  her  to  aid  him  then? 

These  whispers  of  her  possible  guilt  had  reached  the 
ears  of  her  counsel,  Judge  Pickering  and  Troop.  Even 
they,  however,  loath  as  they  were  to  harbor  such  a  sus- 
picion, could  not  quite  escape  its  cruel  plausibility. 
Justice  had  laid  her  hand  upon  Theodore  alone,  as  yet : 
but,  save  and  except  the  ownership  of  the  dagger,  the 
same  facts  which  pointed  to  him  pointed  with  equal 
force  to  his  beautiful,  ardent  partisan,  Miss  Malley. 

But  Jane  herself  apparently  was  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  doubts  which  were  rising  around  her.  Her 
two  lawyers  were  heavy-hearted  on  the  morning  of 
Quintus  Oakes'  arrival  in  Salsport.  A  consultation 
was  held  by  the  three.  Jane,  too,  was  present,  and 
told  what  she  knew  of  the  murder,  and  of  her  con- 
sternation at  meeting  Theodore  in  the  room.  So  dis- 
tressed did  she  become  over  the  recital  that  Troop  felt 
a  great  relief;  he  had  been  anxious  about  the  impres- 
sion which  she  would  create  in  the  mind  of  the  detec- 
tive, and  he  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  she  was  so 
evidently  sincere.  Troop  did  not  touch  upon  the  sub- 
ject, however.  Knowing  his  friend's  astuteness,  he 
was  certain  also  that  Oakes,  a  calm,  dispassionate 
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reasoner,  would  work  the  matter  out  upon  his  own 
lines. 

When  the  consultation  was  over,  Jane  went  away. 
The  three  men  were  also  about  to  part  when  the  Judge, 
who  did  not  know  Oakes,  except  by  reputation,  said  to 
him  with  an  air  of  great  concern. 

"  But,  Mr.  Oakes,  how  do  you  and  your  assistant 
dare  to  impersonate  reporters  for  the  metropolitan 
papers?  I  do  not  understand — are  you  not  afraid  of 
possible  identification?  Suppose  you  were  charged 
with  working  under  false  pretences  ?  " 

Oakes  smiled  grimly.  "  Judge,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
actually  both  special  correspondents.  I  know  the  home 
newspaper  men  and  secured  that  privilege,  and  they,  of 
course,  know  our  true  identity. 

Very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  next  two  days. 
Prosecution  and  defense  were  alike  groping  in  the 
dark,  accumulating  a  great  amount  of  information 
which  might  or  might  not  be  of  value  to  the  case. 
Oakes'  men,  of  whom  there  were  several  in  town,  re- 
ported that  the  State  was  baffled,  and  that  the  medical 
examination  had  been  a  stunning  blow  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, for  it  had  been  determined  that  Montgomery 
Stone  WAS  DEAD  when  the  dagger  entered  his 
breast.    This  was  no  surprise,  however,  to  the  defense. 

Quintus  Oakes  and  Troop  were  well  aware  of  the 
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fact.  The  amount  of  blood  spilled  was  most  trifling, 
although  the  dagger  had  gone  through  the  chest. 

By  unmistakable  signs,  it  had  been  found  that  the 
heart  was  full  of  blood.  As  the  examiner  stated — the 
u  man  died  as  the  heart  was  resting  between  beats,  in 
diastole;  "  and  that  was  most  unusual  in  death  by 
violence  and  in  death  by  hemorrhage  or  shock.  Again, 
the  knife  had  pierced  the  lung  and  cut  part  of  the  great 
artery,  the  aorta,  and  yet  even  internally,  there  was 
no  real  bleeding. 

The  heart  was  fearfully  distended  as  though  sud- 
denly stretched  and  death  had  come  before  the 
ventricles  had  contracted  to  empty  the  over-loaded 
chambers. 

All  the  organs  had  been  found  normal.  There  was 
no  natural  cause  for  death — no  apoplexy,  as  the  con- 
gested face  and  bloodshot  eyes  of  the  dead  man  had 
indicated  as  a  possibility.  All  witnesses  had  noticed 
the  deep  color  of  the  face  when  they  first  saw  the  body. 
But  the  great  facts  remained  unchallenged,  undeni- 
able: the  man  had  not  bled  as  a  live  man  would,  and 
the  heart  was  full  of  blood  and  stretched  to  the  limit. 

He  had  died,  not  from  shock  or  external  violence, 
or  disease,  yet,  as  science  could  state  most  positively, 
he  had  died  just  before  the  dagger  pierced  his  heart. 

Martin  had  written  long  special  articles  to  his  New 
York  papers,  detailing  the  curious  fact  that  the  dagger 
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had  pierced  a  dead  man's  chest,  and  hinting  at  great 
surprises,  great  evidence  in  possession  of  the  defense. 

Naturally  the  prosecution  weakened  when  they  read 
these  articles,  for  the  public  was  clamoring  by  this 
time  for  full  particulars.  When  it  was  definitely 
known  that  the  cause  of  death  was  not  the  dagger,  in- 
terest deepened  to  a  point  of  great  intensity. 

There  was  no  theory  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  death. 
There  was  suspicion  in  the  minds,  perhaps,  of  some 
very  experienced  physicians  who  might  have  heard  of 
the  case,  but  the  local  officials  were  at  sea,  and  the 
medical  examiner's  knowledge  and  that  of  his  asso- 
ciated physicians  was  not  modern  enough  to  solve  the 
problem. 

During  these  days  of  uncertainty  the  two  reporters, 
sent  to  watch  the  case  for  the  city  papers  became 
familiar  figures  in  the  town,  especially  the  tall  one 
named  Parker,  whom  every  one  declared  was  a  hand- 
some, agreeable  fellow,  with  a  knack  of  making  him- 
self thoroughly  companionable  without  saying  very 
much.  He  took  copious  notes  for  his  paper,  and  was 
always  willing  to  listen  to  the  theories  expounded  by 
others.  Perhaps  had  the  citizens  been  less  in  earnest 
about  their  theories  they  might  sometimes  have  sus- 
pected him  of  inattention  at  those  very  times  when 
he  was  most  silent.  Parker,  otherwise,  Oakes,  was  en- 
deavoring to  recall  something.     While   the  citizens 
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talked,  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a  memory.  The  wide  edu- 
cation of  the  man  had  come  to  his  aid.  Master  of 
many  languages,  versed  in  many  sciences,  his  brain 
cells  were  working  incessantly  during  those  few  days 
on  some  half  formulated  quest.  A  vague,  dim  memory 
was  lurking  somewhere  in  his  mind,  stored  there  for 
years  awaiting  this  time  to  flash  into  activity  and  light. 

The  death  of  Montgomery  Stone  was  contrary  to 
nature.  Was  it  due  to  poison?  If  so,  what  poison? 
There  was  nothing  found  anywhere  by  analysis — no 
visible  damage  to  tissues,  and  above  all — no  odor.  This 
certainly  was  not  prussic  acid  or  chloroform  or  any 
drug  commonly  described  that  he  remembered.  But 
still,  what  was  that  memory? 

Parker,  after  another  day  of  investigation  and  de- 
velopments seemed  to  have  arrived  at  some  theory 
satisfactory  to  himself — at  least  in  part — to  account 
for  the  nature  and  cause  of  death.  He  then  decided  to 
call  upon  Judge  Pickering  and  Troop  as  they  sat  talk- 
ing in  the  Judge's  room  and  go  over  all  the  evidence 
briefly.  His  manner  was  quiet,  dignified,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  self-conceit.  Seated  with  his  hands  upon  the 
arms  of  the  chair  in  an  attitude  of  relaxation,  with  his 
back  to  the  window  so  that  he  could  see  the  faces  of 
his  hearers  better  in  the  light,  and  looking  straight  at 
the  Judge,  Quintus  Oakes  concisely,  calmly,  as  one 
already  master  of  the  situation,  reviewed  the  case. 
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"  We  have  been  working  together  on  this  case  long 
enough,"  he  said,  "  and  have  secured  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  render  a  conference  between  us  advisable. 
It  would  be  well  for  us,  before  going  any  further,  to 
compare  our  observations  and  discuss  some  conclusions 
to  which  they  would  seem,  rather  strangely,  to  lead 
us.  One  important  fact  has  been  established  with  cer- 
tainty; the  murder  was  not  done  with  the  dagger,  for 
the  man  was  already  dead  when  he  was  stabbed.  Yet, 
according  to  Miss  Malley's  story,  there  was  a  struggle, 
and  she  saw  the  blow  descend  while  Montgomery  was 
still  standing.  She  says  that  she  saw  an  arm  and 
hand,  and  that  the  murderer's  back  was  to  the  door 
which  she  opened,  and  then  shut.  Her  story,  gentle- 
men, stands  corroborated  in  one  essential,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  foot  marks  of  a  heel  upon  the  door  about  one 
foot  from  the  floor.  The  murderer  was  tight  pressed, 
and  braced  one  foot  upon  the  door,  the  instant  that 
she  closed  it  probably." 

Troop  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  found  that  mark,  and  so 
did  others.  But,"  he  added  reluctantly — for  this  was 
the  doubt  which  had  lain  in  the  minds  of  himself  and 
the  Judge,  "  you  say  corroborated,  Oakes.  Why  do 
you  use  that  word  of  Miss  Malley's  story?  " 

Oakes  looked  steadily  at  the  lawyer  before  replying; 
it  seemed  almost  that  he  was  choosing  his  words.  "  Be- 
cause I  think  that  Miss  Malley's  story  needs  corrobora- 
tion, Mr.  Troop,"  he  said  at  last. 
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It  was  only  too  plain,  as  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
glanced  at  each  other,  what  their  own  fears  had  been; 
then  the  Judge  came  to  the  rescue.  "  But,  Mr.  Oakes," 
he  remonstrated,  "  this  is  monstrous.  There  have  been 
idle  whisperings  and  conjectures  about  Miss  Malley's 
part  in  the  affair — so  much  we  know,  of  course.  But 
it  is  her  money  that  is  paying  for  Stone's  defense  and 
that  you  should  entertain  such  a  suspicion  of  her 


"  Would  be,"  corrected  the  quiet,  confident  voice  of 
Quintus  Oakes.  "  I  do  not  entertain  such  a  suspicion 
of  Miss  Malley,  Judge." 

"  But,"  interrupted  Troop,  "  you  said  that  her  story 
needs  corroboration,  Oakes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  detective.  "  I  did  say  so.  I  will 
explain.  Miss  Malley's  story  needs  corroboration  be- 
cause, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  prosecution  is  in  pos- 
session of  no  facts  which  bear  it  out,  and  unless  we 
can  produce  some,  we  may  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
defend  her  also.  But  more  than  this,  I  judge  Miss 
Malley's  story  needs  proof,  gentlemen,  because  even 
her  counsel,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  stand  in  some  doubt 
of  it."  As  he  made  the  arraignment  Oakes  smiled 
slightly  at  the  stricken  faces  of  the  two  lawyers,  but  it 
was  a  gentle  smile  and  not  at  all  offensive. 

"Well,  well,  well,"  began  Troop,  but  Judge  Pick- 
ering recovering,  cut  him  short.    "  Pray  continue,  Mr. 
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Oakes,"  he  said.  "  I  am  thankful  that  you  are  upon 
our  side." 

"  Let  me  show  you  some  things  in  Miss  Malley's 
favor/'  Oakes  went  on  at  once.  "  The  dagger  pierced 
the  right  breast  of  Montgomery  Stone,  entering  high 
up  under  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  bone,  passing 
downward  and  backward,  just  cutting  the  aorta,  and 
grazing  the  spinal  column  behind,  and  coming  out  at 
its  junction  with  the  fourth  rib — and  gentlemen,  the 
blade  protruded  one  inch  behind  and  was  buried  to  the 
hilt  in  front.  It  was  a  tremendously  powerful  blow. 
Montgomery  Stone  was  thin,  but  deep  chested  and 
muscular,  remember;  it  was  a  blow  such  as  Jane  Malley 
could  not  easily  have  given." 

"  Not  with  both  hands?  "  inquired  Judge  Pickering. 

"Possibly  with  both  hands;  possibly,  though  not 
probably.  But  she  could  not  in  either  case  have  given 
the  blow  the  direction  which  it  took.  That  is  my  next 
point.  The  direction  of  the  wound  is  downward.  Now, 
Montgomery,  as  you  know,  was  tall,  and  such  a  blow 
must  have  been  inflicted  from  above,  or  by  some  one  as 
tall  as  himself.  No  woman  could  have  delivered  it. 
Unless,  indeed,  the  man  was  kneeling.  But  there  are 
no  marks  upon  his  trousers  such  as  would  have  been 
on  them  had  he  knelt  or  fallen  on  his  knees," 

"  Yes,"  said  Troop,  "  his  dark  clothes  prove  how  he 
fell.    There  was  dust  on  his  back,  but  nowhere  else." 
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"  There  were  some  spatters  of  mud  on  them  also, 
from  his  experiences  at  the  fire/'  said  Oakes,  "  but  no 
office  dust.  That  Chief  Thomas  acknowledged  to  me 
in  a  moment  of  confidence — when  he  was  anxious  for 
newspaper  notoriety,"  explained  the  detective,  smiling 
grimly. 

"  Now/'  he  continued,  "  one  point  remains.  It  is 
purely  a  deduction  of  mine,  gentlemen,  but  I  think  it 
can  be  proven,  and  if  so,  we  shall  help  to  clear  Miss 
Malley." 

"  The  wound  is  in  the  dead  man's  right  breast — 
please  keep  that  fact  in  mind;  and  Miss  Malley's  story 
is  that  the  murderer  stood  with  his  back  to  the  door, 
and  she  saw  only  his  arm  as  he  struck.  No  part  of  his 
body  was  visible  to  her,  except  that.  Now,  if  you 
think  for  a  moment,  you  will  recall  that  the  door  in 
question  opens  on  the  left,  and  consequently,  if  the 
assailant  stood  with  his  back  to  it,  the  arm  which  she 
saw  must  have  been  his  left.  Hallen  and  I  have  re- 
hearsed the  action  several  times,  and  find  that  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  strike  a  right-handed  blow  from 
behind  the  door  at  a  person  in  Montgomery's  position 
— that  is,  facing  the  door  and  visible  to  Miss  Malley — 
without  exposing  much  more  than  the  arm  and  hand  in 
so  doing.  From  these  things,  I  deduce  that  the  blow 
was  delivered  by  the  left  hand,  and  further — since  it 
went  home  with  certainty  and  force — that  the  assailant 
was  habitually  left-handed^  or  at  least,  ambidextrous." 
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Oakes  paused  for  a  moment,  then  resumed.  "  I  am 
going  to  put  my  theory  to  the  test.  On  my  way  over 
here,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Miss  Malley,  asking  her  to 
join  us,  and  I  expect  her  to  arrive  at  any  moment.  Un- 
fortunately, she  seems  to  have  been  the  only  witness  of 
the  blow,  and  she  has  never  fully  explained  how  it 
was  delivered.  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  demonstrate 
it  to  us  to-day." 

"  If  she  does  so,  using  the  right  hand,  my  theory 
falls,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  her  statement 
with  the  other  points  of  her  story,  and  with  the  facts 
in  the  case.  If  she  uses  the  left  hand,  she  corroborates 
her  story,  and  my  deduction  furnishes  us  with  a  valu- 
able clue." 

"  You  have  overlooked  one  thing,  Oakes,"  said 
Troop.  "  How  came  Miss  Malley  to  see  the  blow  de- 
livered as  she  describes  if  the  man  was  already  dead 
when  it  was  struck?  Dead  men  do  not  stand  to  be 
struck  down." 

"  Sometimes  they  do.  If  death  comes  as  swiftly  as 
it  came  to  this  man,  they  will  stand  for  a  second, 
Troop.  The  examination  shows  that  his  heart  was 
suddenly  paralyzed  between  beats,  you  remember." 

Judge  Pickering  nodded.  "  In  the  war  I  saw  dead 
soldiers  stand  immovable  for  an  instant  before  falling; 
you  are  right." 

"  Why  the  dagger  was  used  at  all  is  somewhat  of  a 
11 
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mystery,"  continued  Oakes.  "  I  believe,  however,  that 
it  was  an  afterthought  to  cover  the  real  cause  of  death, 
and  to  divert  suspicion.'7 

The  detective  had  turned  toward  the  window,  the 
light  from  which  brought  out  clearly  in  his  handsome 
face  its  lines  of  strength  and  justice.  When  he  re- 
sumed, there  was  in  his  voice  a  tone  of  sympathy  and 
regret. 

"  A  very  peculiar  case/'  he  said.  "  Aside  from  its 
difficulties  I  do  not  remember  one  which  has  roused  my 
personal  interest  more.  I  am  sorry  for  the  girl — a 
fine,  noble  woman,  to  my  mind  so  innocent  that  she 
cannot  even  see  how  suspicion  points  toward  herself. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  whole  affair,  in  view 
of  her  devotion  to  Stone  and  her  efforts  in  his  behalf, 
has  been  his  attitude  toward  her.  He  grows  con- 
strained at  the  mere  mention  of  her  name.  I  believe 
you  told  me,  Troop,  that  once  when  you  spoke  of  her 
and  referred  to  her  as  his  future  wife,  you  noticed  how 
peculiar  was  his  reply,  even  for  a  man  in  his  position. 
c  God  knows/  he  said,  and  then  turned  the  subject 
immediately.  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  induce 
him  to  speak  of  her  at  any  time." 

"  That  may  all  be  on  account  of  his  misfortunes, 
however/'  said  the  Judge,  thoughtfully.  "  He  comes 
of  one  of  the  proudest  families  in  the  place,  and  he 
may  feel  that  the  disgrace  has  put  an  end  to  their 
romance." 
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"  Yes,  he  may.  Or,  he  may  no  longer  wish,"  replied 
Oakes  slowly,  "  to  marry  a  girl  whom  he  has  strong 
reason  to  suspect  has  murdered  a  man." 

"  Reason,  sir,"  cried  Judge  Pickering.    "  A  moment 

ago  you  said  "  but  Troop  had  risen  to  his  feet  in 

his  dismay. 

"  What's  the  reason,  Oakes?  "  he  demanded.  "  Out 
with  it.  If  he  is  shielding  the  girl,  we  at  least  ought 
to  know  it." 

"  There  you  have  it,"  said  Oakes.  "  Stone  knows 
that  he  is  innocent  himself,  but  he  believes  Jane 
Malley  guilty.    He  is  shielding  her!  " 

The  announcement  caused  Troop  and  the  Judge  to 
look  aghast  at  one  another,  but  the  detective  went  on 
apparently  oblivious  of  their  consternation. 

"  I  believe  Theodore  is  wrong,  but  he  has  known 
all  along  of  an  important  fact  which  I  did  not  learn 
until  this  morning,  and  which  may  possibly  alter  the 
aspect  of  everything." 

"  What  is  it?  "  cried  Troop. 

"  It  refers  to  the  dagger,"  said  Oakes.  "  It  did  not 
belong  to  Theodore,  but  to  his  sweetheart,  Miss  Jane 
Malley." 


CHAPTER  XIV 


The  Dilating  Pupils 

The  two  lawyers  jumped  to  their  feet,  and  leaning 
across  the  table  looked  at  Oakes  in  deep  surprise 
mingled  with  bewilderment.  Then  as  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  statement  came  to  them,  they  both  pro- 
tested simultaneously. 

"  Impossible.  We  know  the  dagger  belonged  to 
Theodore." 

Oakes  answered  calmly.  "  Troop,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  worked  together  often — you  know  me  better  than 
to  say  that.  The  dagger  belonged  to  Theodore — yes — 
but  at  the  time  of  the  murder  it  was  Jane's — he  gave 
it  to  her  about  a  week  before." 

There  was  silence,  intense  and  drawn,  until  Troop 
spoke.    "  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  Well,  we  found  Jane's  servants  and  others  who 
knew  that  the  dagger  was  given  to  her — she  kept  it  in 
her  desk  drawer — it  was  a  curious  weapon,  as  you 
know;  she  asked  Theodore  to  give  it  to  her  as  a  keep- 
sake." 

"  Then  Theodore  cannot  be  convicted,"  cried  the 
Judge.    "  But  Jane  Malley!    My  God,  what  of  her?  " 
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Oakes'  arm  moved  from  the  table,  his  clear-cut  face 
turned  full  upon  the  others.  His  voice  came  firmly, 
but  withal,  most  gently.  "  Miss  Jane  Malley,  gentle- 
men, is  in  a  most  unusual  position.  If  her  actions 
meet  the  facts  in  the  case,  she  will  clear  herself;  if  her 
actions  do  not  meet  the  facts,  she  is  more  guilty  than 
I  think  her,  or  she  is  not  telling  all  the  truth.  We 
will  learn  much  very  soon." 

Troop  exchanged  a  hurried  glance  with  the  Judge, 
then  addressing  Oakes  he  said: 

"  Quintus,  this  woman  is  a  lady  and  my  client." 

"  Yes,"  said  Oakes  breaking  in  suddenly,  "  a  lady, 
but  Troop,  I  have  given  the  '  Third  Degree  ?  many  times 
to  both  sexes.  You  know  me.  You  do  not  fear  my 
conduct  where  a  woman  is  concerned,  do  you?  In  the 
interest  of  justice,  Troop,  it  must  be  done." 

"  The  '  Third  Degree  ' — no,  Oakes,  no."  Then  seeing 
the  face  of  the  detective,  handsome,  strong  and  calm, 
he  bounded  forward  and  seizing  Oakes  by  the  hand, 
cried  out: 

"  Quintus  Oakes.  Pardon.  Yes,  I  know  you — you 
are  a  gentleman.  Jane  Malley  could  face  no  more 
generous  ordeal  than  at  your  hands — proceed." 

Troop  was  about  to  say  something  more,  but  at  that' 
moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  gentle 
rustle  of  skirts  without. 

"  Silence,"  commanded  Oakes.  "  Here  comes  the 
lady." 
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Troop  bounded  to  the  door,  and  there  was  Jane — 
and  Roger  too. 

Bowing,  she  entered — inclined  her  head  gracefully 
at  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Troop  and  smiling  sweetly  at 
Quintus  Oakes. 

As  though  divining  the  importance  of  the  summons 
that  had  called  her  there  she  hesitated  and  then 
seated  herself  in  a  large  chair  that  Oakes  placed  for 
her.  Her  face  was  troubled,  serious.  Roger  stood  be- 
side her,  holding  her  left  hand  in  his.  Then  what 
critics  called  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  all  the  world 
spoke  in  mellow  euphony. 

"  Did  the  gentlemen,  my  counsel  and  my  friends, 
wish  to  speak  with  me  ? "  There  was  a  most  curious 
pleading  accent  to  the  words  that  held  her  hearers 
one  and  all  spellbound. 

"  Miss  Malley,  we  have  desired  your  presence  here 
on  most  important  business,"  began  the  Judge. 

Jane  looked  at  him  sorrowfully.  "  About  the  mur- 
der, I  suppose.  Have  you  any  news  to  help  Theo- 
dore ? "  she  asked  hesitatingly. 

Quintus  Oakes  nodded  to  the  Judge,  and  answered 
the  question  for  him.  He  was  to  continue  the  inter- 
view, that  was  evident  to  Jane,  and  she  half  smiled  as 
she  leaned  forward  for  her  answer. 

But  in  the  smile  was  an  element  of  plaintiveness — 
a  hesitancy  about  her  actions.   Her  very  gentleness  and 
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her  sweet  voice  seemed  to  be  brought  to  her  aid  in  this 
'ordeal — the  cloak  of  femininity  and  of  loveliness  was 
thrown  about  her  in  protecting,  baffling  folds. 

Troop's  heart  beat  heavily  for  her,  for  he  realized 
that  she  was  facing  a  master  mind,  and  that  if  guilty 
she  was  doomed.  No  matter  what  coolness  she  pos- 
sessed, what  depth  of  wit  and  native  intelligence  was 
hers,  she  would  be  unable  to  deceive  the  tall  man  who 
stood  facing  her  with  one  hand  on  the  table — so  appar- 
ently indifferent,  so  supremely  anxious,  but  so  absol- 
utely inscrutable. 

"  Miss  Malley,"  began  Oakes  in  voice  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  his  when  dealing  with  men — 
quiet,  kind  and  very  gentle  was  it  now,  such  a  voice 
as  a  much  older  brother  might  use  when  speaking  to  a 
little  sister  who  had  fallen  into  serious  trouble.  "  Miss 
Malley,  we  have  much  that  aids  Mr.  Theodore  Stone, 
but  there  is  much  that  remains  as  yet  in  deep  ob- 
scurity." 

"  I  know  it,  gentlemen,  I  know  it.  I  went  to  the 
prison  several  times,  just  now  for  once,  and  Theo- 
dore has  changed — he  suspects  me,"  came  the  un- 
expected answer  in  most  thrilling  frankness. 

"  Why,  Miss  Malley,"  said  Oakes,  as  he  kept  his 
gaze  upon  Jane.  "  Why  should  he  suspect  you?  Have 
you  kept  us  in  the  dark  in  any  way? " 

The  blue  eyes  blurred  with  tears.    "  Mr.  Oakes,  I 
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have  told  my  story,  fully.  I  heard  the  struggle,  looked 
in,  saw  the  arm  and  the  dagger,  closed  the  door,  then 
opened  it  again  and  rushed  in — and  there  was  Theo- 
dore." 

"  How  long  was  the  door  closed? — ten  seconds, — or 
a  minute?   Think  what  happened;  think,  Miss  Malley." 

The  girl  sat  as  in  a  trance,  then  spoke  slowly,  look- 
ing meanwhile  intently  into  distance.  "  The  door  was 
shut — quite  a  little  while,  I  pulled  it  to  when  I  found  it 
would  not  open  wide.  I  held  it — I  was  afraid  the  mur- 
derer would  break  through — he  pushed  against  the 
door;  he  made  a  scraping  with  his  feet,  I  thought." 

Oakes  glanced  at  Troop  suddenly;  both  men  knew 
that  the  heel  marks  discovered  on  the  door  had  in  all 
probability  been  made  then. 

"  Go  on,  Miss  Malley.    Tell  us  more." 

"  I  shrieked  once  or  twice,  and  then  I  forgot  my  fear 
and  rushed  in." 

"  What  did  you  hear  from  within  the  room  when 
you  shrieked?  " 

"  I  heard  the  body  fall — only  that — not  even  a  foot- 
step." 

"  Why  do  you  think  Theodore  suspects  you,  Miss 
Malley? "  questioned  Oakes  suddenly. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  why  exactly;  he  is  so  cold, 
so  queer — I  think  he  believes  I  had  been  in  the  room, 
and  out  again,  and  that  I  was  returning  to  hide  some 
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evidence,  or  something.  He  told  me  that  he  had  not 
been  in  the  room  for  some  minutes  before  he  heard  my 
shrieks;  and  he  may  mistrust  that  I  had  been  there 
during  his  absence — that  I  was  returning  when  I  found 
him  there.7' 

The  girl  spoke  in  worried  frankness,  her  large,  blue 
eyes  searching  those  of  Oakes  and  the  two  lawyers. 
Her  every  action  was  natural,  open. 

Suddenly  Oakes  spoke.  "  Miss  Malley,  did  you 
notice  the  dagger  in  Montgomery's  breast  ? " 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  involuntarily  before  her 
in  her  lap.  "  ISTo,  I  did  not  notice  it  particularly,"  she 
said,  so  unreservedly  that  the  men,  who  knew  what  was 
coming,  felt  pity,  and  admiration  of  her  courage. 

Then  Oakes  put  the  question  that  meant  so  much — 
but  he  put  it  as  a  statement  of  fact.  "  It  was  Theo- 
dore's dagger,  unfortunately,"  he  said. 

J ane  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  hesitated,  and  in  a  voice 
of  apparent  surprise  asked: 

"  His  dagger?   Did  he  have  two?  " 

"  Two,"  cried  Troop,  "  why  two?  " 

"  Because  I  only  know  of  one  that  he  ever  had,  and 
that  one  he  gave  to  me."  Jane's  eyes  wore  a  be- 
wildered look  as  she  continued.  "  And  he  could  not 
have  used  that  one,  for  it's  at  home  in  my  desk 
drawer." 

It  was  with  great  self  control  that  the  inquisitors 
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were  able  to  conceal  their  emotion  when  they  saw  Jane 
apparently  so  frankly  confess  possession  of  the  dagger 
that  she  seemed  not  to  realize  was  the  one  in  Mont- 
gomery's breast.  If  acting,  she  was  indeed  superb;  if 
not  acting,  she  was  honest  and  innocent. 

Then  Oakes  spoke  in  deep  earnestness.  "  You  be- 
lieved that  Theodore  was  innocent  because  the  dagger 
meant  nothing  to  you?   You  had  his  dagger  at  home?  " 

"  Certainly/'  cried  the  girl.  "  How  could  he  get  a 
dagger?  He  only  had  the  one  he  gave  me  as  an  orna- 
ment. The  dagger,  why,  gentlemen — the  dagger  in 
the  breast  doesn't  speak  against  Theodore." 

The  old  Judge  sank  into  his  seat.  "  Too  much,"  he 
muttered,  "  too  much." 

Jane  noticed  his  pale  face  and  the  sudden  change  of 
countenance  of  Troop;  she  saw  the  curious  look  of  ad- 
miration and  of  pity  that  Quintus  Oakes  gave  her,  and 
then  she  seized  Eoger  by  the  hand  with  both  of  hers 
and  rose  to  her  feet,  facing  Oakes  in  a  dazed,  uncom- 
prehending manner. 

"  What — what — is  wrong?  "  she  cried. 

Oakes  advanced  for  the  crucial  moment,  keeping  his 
eyes  riveted  on  Jane's,  and  Troop,  who  knew  the 
methods  of  the  man  so  well,  followed  his  gaze. 

Jane's  blue  eyes  were  large  and  wondering,  but  the 
black  pupils — those  little  movable  centres,  were  small 
and  natural  in  their  size — there  was  no  fear  in  her  eyes 
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— no  overwhelming  surprise,  and  the  great  detective 
knew  it.    Then  suddenly  he  spoke. 

"  Miss  Malley,  the  dagger  in  Montgomery's  "breast 
was  yours.    We  have  proved  it." 

Jane  spoke  not  a  word.  She  wTas  as  a  statue  save  for 
the  eyes  which  moved  to  those  about  her.  The  strong 
arm  of  Roger  encircled  her  waist — he  had  instantly 
seen  the  whole  thing — the  evidence  against  his  sister 
— all.  Then  Jane  freed  herself  from  his  loving  em- 
brace, advanced  toward  Oakes  in  dazed  bewilderment, 
and  whispered  the  awe-struck  words:  "  Mine?  the  dag- 
ger mine?  Impossible." 

Then  she  saw  it  all — her  face  changed  to  livid,  then 
to  ashen  gray,  and  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  dilated  slowly 
more  and  more,  until  when  the  full  realization  of  her 
position  came  to  her,  they  were  large,  black,  beautiful 
depths  behind  the  clear  transparent  cornea. 

She  staggered  back  and  sank  into  a  chair  as  Oakes 
sprang  forward  to  her  aid. 

"  Then  Theodore  goes  free,  thank  God,"  she  mur- 
mured, "  and  I — I  must  be  guilty.  I  do  not  under- 
stand— I  did  no  murder,  gentlemen — how  my  dagger 
got  there,"  she  paused,  and  Oakes  handed  her  some 
water  which  Troop  had  brought. 

In  strong,  protective  way  the  detective  encouraged 
her — told  her  to  keep  up  her  strength,  to  tell  all  she 
knew,  explaining  that  things  were  not  so  very  black — 
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that  he  could  help  her.  He  spoke  with  firm  voice  and 
with  the  manner  of  conviction,  and  Jane  instinctively 
put  her  hand  in  his,  seeking  protection  where  she  felt 
that  protection  lay. 

It  was  evident  to  those  who  witnessed  the  scene  that 
Oakes'  conviction  had  been  suddenly  deepened;  he  had 
detected  something  that  spoke  greatly  in  Jane's  favor. 

When  she  had  recovered,  partly  at  least,  from  the 
shock,  he  asked  her  to  take  a  ruler,  which  he  handed 
her,  and  using  it  as  a  dagger,  demonstrate  as  nearly  as 
she  could  the  exact  way  she  saw  it  used  by  the  un- 
known hand. 

"  You  mean,"  she  said,  rising  slowly,  "  that  I  am  to 
act  out  what  I  saw,  Mr.  Oakes? " 

"  Yes,  exactly,"  and  Oakes'  voice  was  firm  but  ten- 
der as  he  spoke.  The  crucial  test  had  come.  Judge 
Pickering  looked  quickly  at  the  grave  face  of  Troop 
and  then  at  the  beautiful  young  woman,  with  that  ex- 
pression of  deep  concern  and  pitying  tenderness  that 
an  old  man  has  for  those  in  serious  trouble;  but  never- 
theless, both  he  and  Troop  were  the  embodiment  of 
calm  judiciousness.  Quintus  Oakes,  the  handsome, 
athletic  city  man,  was  cool  even  to  nonchalance,  hiding 
as  with  a  mask  the  deep  interest  and  concern  that  was 
in  him." 

Roger  gave  a  defiant  glance  at  Oakes,  and  then  held 
out  his  hand  to  the  gentle  sister  by  his  side. 
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The  graceful  girl,  looking  half  frightened  at  them 
all,  took  the  ruler  in  her  hand.  Then  hesitating,  the 
voice  of  Quintus  Oakes  encouraged  her  calmly,  quietly. 

"  Do  it  just  as  you  saw  it  done,  Miss  Malley." 

She  advanced  to  the  door,  held  the  ruler  in  her 
right  hand,  and  turned  her  back  to  the  door.  The 
hearts  of  the  three  men  sickened;  she  held  the  ruler 
in  the  wrong  hand.    "  He  was  back  to  the  door  like 

this,  and  struck  this  "  she  started  to  swing  the 

right  arm  in  a  sweeping  circle,  but  when  the  stroke 
was  barely  begun,  paused,  hesitated,  turned  toward  the 
door  

"  Xo— No— Xo!  "  she  said,  "  that's  wrong."  She 
swayed  a  moment,  then  quicker  than  a  flash  placed  the 
ruler  in  her  left  hand  and  swung  a  high  blow  downward 
into  the  breast — the  right  breast — of  the  imaginary 
figure  before  her. 

Then  she  cried,  "  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  half 
open  door.    I  saw  his  hand  when  it  was  in  the  air;  he 

did  it  like  that;  it — it  "  and  then  she  fairly 

trembled  in  excitement.  "  Mr.  Oakes — the  man  was 
left-handed."  Then  disentangling  her  hat  which  was 
half  crushed  in  her  excitement,  she  threw  it  on  the 
table  and  faced  the  lawyers  with  blazing  eyes. 

"  Judge,  Mr.  Troop,  the  murderer's  arm  was  his 
left  one;  I  remember  it  distinctly;  the  hand  was  up  so 
— the  man  was  left-handed." 
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She  turned  from  the  deep  crimson  of  exertion  and 
excitement  to  the  gray  pallor  that  denotes  dangerous 
emotion. 

Troop  jumped  with  Roger  to  catch  her  as  she  sank, 
but  the  tall  figure  of  Quintus  Oakes  was  there  ahead 
of  them.  His  strong  arms  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and 
exerting  his  strength  he  lowered  her  tenderly, 
smoothly  to  the  floor.  Kneeling  down,  he  softly  un- 
buttoned the  dress  at  the  neck  and  sprinkled  the  face 
with  water;  and  the  others  heard  him  say  to  himself, 
but  still  half  aloud,  "  Thank  God,  the  girl  tells  a  per- 
fect story." 

Jane  recovered  in  a  moment,  and  as  they  helped  her 
to  the  seat,  she  asked  feebly:  "Do  you  believe  me 
guilty,  gentlemen?  " 

Oakes  took  her  hand  in  his  gently,  protectingly, 
even  lovingly. 

"  Why,  Miss  Malley,"  he  said,  "  you  have  proved 
your  innocence."  And  the  old  Judge  put  his  arm 
about  the  girl.  "  Child,"  he  said,  "  go  home  with 
Koger  and  thank  the  providence  that  sent  you  such  a 
friend  as  Mr.  Oakes." 

Oakes  accompanied  Jane  Malley  and  her  brother, 
and  as  he  helped  her  into  a  carriage  that  had  been 
called,  Troop  could  not  but  notice  how  the  strong  man's 
manner  was  instinct  with  tenderness  toward  her;  how 
her  presence  seemed  to  change  his  bearing,  and  the 
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lawyer  remembered  how  always  Quintus  Oakes  had 
shown  these  blended  attributes  of  gentleness  and 
strength. 

He  had  asked  them  to  await  his  return,  so  the  Judge 
and  Troop  smoked  and  talked  until  his  reappearance. 
When  he  came  again  he  volunteered  the  information 
that  Jane  upon  her  arrival  at  home  had  gone  directly 
to  look  for  the  dagger,  and  had  found,  of  course,  that 
it  was  gone. 

Half  apologetically,  but  with  the  keenness  of  a  man 
of  his  years  the  old  Judge  asked,  "  Do  you  think,  Mr. 
Oakes,  that  Miss  Malley  could  have  been  acting?  Could 
she  have  been  deceiving  us  and  pretending  that  she 
did  not  know  it  was  her  dagger  in  the  dead  man's 
breast?  " 

Oakes  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  No,  absolutely,  no. 
When  she  came  here  her  manner  was  natural,  but  more 
important  than  that — the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were  nor- 
mal. She  was  hiding  nothing,  she  had  no  dread  or  fear 
of  detection — there  was  no  such  emotion  back  of  all, 
for  then  her  pupils  would  have  shown  larger.  It  is  a 
sign  that  never  fails." 

"  But  later,  her  pupils  were  enormous,  Mr.  Oakes." 

"  Exactly,"  came  the  answer.  "  They  dilated  slowly 
to  their  fullest  extent  as  her  nervous  system  responded 
to  the  sudden  knowledge  of  the  dagger  imparted  to  her. 
The  pupils  responded  to  surprise  and  then  to  fear.  It 
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was  all  news  to  her.  Then  again  her  change  of  color 
and  her  lack  of  pulse  for  a  moment  or  two  were  from 
genuine  emotion — not  from  acting;  none  have  the 
power  to  so  control  the  evidences  of  nature." 

"  She  came  here  fearing  nothing — knowing  nothing 
of  the  dagger.  I  stake  my  reputation  on  the  scientific 
phenomena.    The  girl  is  innocent." 

Troop  who  had  watched  Oakes'  methods  in  many  a 
previous  case,  here  spoke.  "  Yes,  it  is  correct.  I  fol- 
lowed you.  But  all  these  things  simply  satisfy  us. 
How  about  the  prosecution?  They  did  not  witness 
this." 

"  Of  course  not,"  laughed  Oakes.  "  But  our  theory 
is  correct  as  to  the  blow." 

"Yes?: — well?"  exclaimed  the  Judge  as  Oakes 
lighted  a  cigar.  He  was  about  to  finish — that  was 
evident. 

"  Well,  Judge,"  he  answered,  "  there  is  a  simple 
way  out.  Remember  the  evidence;  remember  the  dark 
face,  the  paralyzed  heart.  In  my  opinion  Montgomery 
was  poisoned,  and  by  force — it  was  poured  down  his 
throat  during  the  struggle;  and  then  he  was  stabbed. 
The  physical  limitations — the  make-up,  of  either  Theo- 
dore or  Miss  Malley  stand  in  the  way  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  either  could  have  poisoned  Montgomery  by 
force,  or  driven  in  such  a  blow  afterwards  with  the 
left  hand." 
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"  And  the  way  out?  "  queried  Troop. 
"  A  third  party,  of  course/'  said  Oakes. 
"  Not  the  boy?  " 

"  Bless  me,  no.  We  want  the  little  shaver  as  a  wit- 
ness. He  was  doubtless  stealing  Turkish  cigarettes 
that  Theodore  keeps  in  his  office,  and  which  I  learn 
many  boys  have  been  known  to  obtain  surreptitiously, 
but  of  course,  he  is  out  of  the  murder  question — he's 
too  small  to  meet  the  requirements." 

"  Mr.  Oakes,"  queried  the  aged  J udge,  "  you  want  a 
large  man? " 

Oakes'  face  grew  stern'  and  his  voice  vicious. 

"  Yes,  Judge,  I  want  a  powerful  man,  a  tall  man, 
an  educated  one,  for  this  poison  is  unique  in  its  action, 
and  among  the  rarest  and  least  understood.  I  want 
that  man  to  be  left-handed,  or  to  use  his  left  hand  with 
great  dexterity — an  ambidexter,  at  least,  and  a  person 
with  a  desire  to  rid  himself  of  Montgomery;  perhaps 
the  murdered  man  knew  too  much  about  him." 

"  How  about  the  dagger? "  questioned  Troop. 

"It  may  have  been  stolen  by  the  murderer;  it 
reached  his  hands  somehow — its  movements  cannot  yet 
be  traced." 

"  The  poison,  Oakes,  what  of  it?  "  said  Troop. 

"  It  is  unique,  as  I  have  said;  it  paralyzes  the  heart 
instantly,  but  it  is  odorless.  It  leaves  no  trace  save  in 
the  heart  and  the  darkened  surface  of  the  face;  it  is 
12 
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very  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities — this  is  the 
first  murder  by  its  use — and  I  trust  its  action  will  be  so 
thoroughly  understood  hereafter  that  none  will  dare 
to  use  it." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  all  this? "  said  the  Judge. 

"  It  is  my  business  to  know  the  possibilities  of 
poisons;  but  this  is  such  a  rare  one  that  I  freely  con- 
fess that  I  was  long  in  bringing  its  action  to  my  mem- 
ory/7 said  Oakes,  "  but  once  I  had  mentally  identified 
it,  the  rest  was  not  so  difficult.  I  have  found  some  of 
the  poison  that  was  used." 

"  Indeed,"  and  the  two  lawyers  seized  Oakes  by  the 
hand.    "  Tell  us." 

"  Bother,  no,"  said  Oakes  disgustedly.  "  Ask  Hal- 
len,  he  knows." 

The  two  men  knew  the  detective  well  enough  to 
know  that  he  did  not  care  to  speak  of  personal  doings. 
The  Judge  and  Troop  opened  a  small  closet  door  and 
pulled  out  a  large  black  bottle  and  some  glasses,  and 
the  three  drank  one  round  together  to  the  prisoner, 
Theodore  Stone,  and  his  partisan,  Jane  Malley. 

The  Judge  poured  out  another  good  dose  for  Troop, 
and  a  tremendous  dose  for  himself — for  the  Judge  was 
dead  tired,  he  said,  and  needed  a  bracer  on  account  of 
his  age  and  other  things. 

As  Quintus  Oakes  left,  refusing  to  join  in  a  second 
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round,  lie  turned  at  the  door  and  in  a  happy,  triumph- 
ant frame  of  mind,  exclaimed: 

"  We  must  find  the  most  scared  fellow  in  the  State 
— we  must  lasso — grab — catch  the  missing  link — the 
boy." 


CHAPTER  XV 


In  Alcoholic  Solution 

The  next  morning  the  local  papers — the  first  to  be 
published  since  the  murder — contained  long  stories  of 
the  death  of  Montgomery  Stone  and  of  the  arrest  of 
Theodore,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  feeling  was 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  was 
carefully  detailed,  that  is,  as  much  of  it  as  was  generally 
known,  and  in  one  of  the  editorials  written  by  the 
youngest  editor  in  town — a  Mr.  Thomas,  cousin  of 
Chief  Thomas — it  was  openly  hinted  that  the  State 
had  no  case  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  medical  exam- 
iner. It  was  even  broadly  suggested  that  Chief  Thomas 
better  try  another  line  of  work.  The  article  also  hinted 
at  tremendously  important  facts  that  the  State  had 
not  grasped,  and  it  foretold  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
case  against  the  prisoner. 

It  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  suspicion  against  Jane 
Malley,  but  stated  that  the  defense  seemed  to  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  her  innocence,  and  it  ended  with  the 
exciting  statement  that  a  short,  thin  man  with  a 
cadaverous  face  had  been  seen  leaving  the  ofiice  by 
the  back  way  just  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  that 
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the  police  were  doubtless  close  on  to  his  heels,  espe- 
cially as  Chief  Thomas  was  so  manifestly  (as  was  to  be 
expected)  chagrined  at  the  premature  and  unwar- 
ranted arrest  of  Theodore  Stone.  The  article  caused 
instant  and  widespread  notice. 

Troop  read  it,  and  sought  out  the  Judge,  and  they 
laughed  long  and  heartily,  for  they  knew  that  George 
Thomas  hated  his  cousin,  the  Chief,  for  family 
reasons;  and  they  also  knew  that  the  article  was  in- 
spired by  that  genius — that  man  Oakes — whose  pro- 
fession necessitated  the  playing  of  deep  games.  It 
was  easy  to  understand  that  now  hundreds  would  look 
for  the  thin  short  man;  and  the  tall,  strong  Hercules 
whom  the  detective  was  seeking  would  breathe  easier 
in  fancied  security — while  Quintus  Oakes  would  hope- 
lessly enmesh  him  in  his  net.  Discovery  seemed  only 
a  question  of  time.  Oakes  by  a  careful  process  of  in- 
duction had  built  up  a  line  of  reasoning  which  cleared 
Theodore  and  Jane.  The  focussing  lines  of  his  in- 
ductions had  passed  them  by,  and  were  converging 
upon  some  other  figure  in  the  distance,  unknown  as 
yet  but  wholly  different.  And  if  Oakes  had  reasoned 
rightly  he  and  his  men  would  have  less  difficulty  in 
finding  the  real  murderer  now  that  public  attention 
was  directed  to  a  small  man. 

Had  the  public  only  known  some  points  of  the  case, 
or  the  prosecution  suspected  as  much  as  the  defense 
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knew,  the  editorial  would  have  fallen  flat.  As  it  was, 
the  effect  on  this  small  community  was  electric. 

The  leading  editor  had  become  the  defense's  ally; 
— a  part  of  its  working  machinery.  Quintus  Oakes, 
the  reasoner,  the  great  detective,  was  always  some- 
thing more — the  man  of  action — was  beginning  to 
move  the  pawns,  to  play  the  game  in  earnest.  Know- 
ing this,  who  could  blame  the  Judge  and  Troop  for 
toasting  him  in  the  privacy  of  their  office? 

All  that  day  the  interest  in  the  case  was  at  fever 
heat.  Men  and  boys  would  cluster  around  and  gossip, 
exchanging  wise  sayings  and  dwelling  on  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  third  party,  the  short,  thin  man;  and 
every  man  in  town  who  was  not  large,  wished  Nature 
had  cast  him  in  the  mold  of  Hercules.  The  thin,  short 
men  and  the  poorly  fed,  dyspeptic,  hen-pecked  ones, 
with  thin  or  sallow  faces,  were  considered  cadaverous; 
and  they,  noticing  the  looks  of  suspicion — veiled  to  be 
sure,  but  suspicion  none  the  less — directed  at  them, 
began  to  be  nervous  and  to  pass  jests  about  themselves 
— and  jesting  but  increased  the  hearers'  wariness. 

The  manoeuvres  of  Quintus  Oakes  and  George 
Thomas  had  started  the  people  thinking;  and  thinking 
people  are  sometimes  very  annoying  to  a  prosecuting 
official  if  his  case  is  falling.  The  State's  attorney  was 
jealous  of  his  popularity — which  meant  votes  at  the 
coming  election — and  feeling  that  opinion  was  turning 
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against  him,  and  also  realizing  the  danger  of  a  serious 
mistake,  prepared  to  capitulate  before  his  chances  of 
re-election  were  destroyed. 

He  conferred  with  Chief  Thomas  long  and  earn- 
estly. The  death  was  still  a  mystery  to  them;  they 
knew  it  probably  was  by  poison;  the  examiner  had  so 
stated  his  suspicions;  they  also  had  discovered  that  the 
dagger,  although  originally  Theodore's,  was  Jane's  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  and  they  knew  it  had  not 
caused  the  death  of  Montgomery.  Altogether,  the  at- 
torney feared  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made,  but  he 
and  his  men  were  utterly  baffled.  They  had  been  un- 
able to  recognize  the  small  details — the  little  things 
which  Quintus  Oakes  had  seen,  and  from  which  he 
had  built  upward,  step  by  step,  until  his  theories  were 
formed.  To  them  his  theories  were  unknown — had 
never  presented  themselves — and  all  the  evidence 
which  he  had  acquired  was  to  the  State  as  a  sealed 
book — as  much  so  as  his  own  identity,  for  to  them  he 
was  still  only  Paul  Parker,  correspondent. 

But  the  District  Attorney,  worried  and  baffled,  and 
desiring  to  do  what  seemed  best  for  justice  and  for 
his  own  popularity,  decided  that  Theodore  Stone  must 
soon  be  liberated  for  lack  of  evidence.  The  suspicion 
against  Jane  Malley  was  strong  in  his  mind.  Still  he 
hesitated  to  order  her  arrest:  he  must  learn  more  if 
possible.    He  must  move  cautiously,  or  injustice  would 
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be  done,  and  his  political  aspirations  would  be  ruined 
also  at  the  same  time. 

The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  Jane  Malley  was  not 
arrested  then,  and  that  Theodore  still  remained  in  jail 
pending  further  investigations  of  the  case. 

Two  days  passed,  and  with  it  the  funeral  of  Mont- 
gomery Stone.  The  short,  cadaverous  man  had  not 
been  found,  and  excitement,  instead  of  subsiding, 
seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  gathering  way.  On  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  Mr.  Troop  was  in  his  office 
waiting  for  a  conference  with  Judge  Pickering,  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  Quintus  Oakes,  when 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  quick  footstep  along  the 
hall.  The  footstep  of  a  heavy  man,  but  one  who  knows 
the  art  of  walking  and  who  has  all  his  muscles  under 
control!  A  dim  recollection  came  to  him  of  where  he 
had  heard  it  before — that  quick,  heavy,  but  not  very 
noisy  step?  There  was  something  very  fascinating  to 
him  in  the  study  of  the  characteristics  of  men,  but  he 
was  unable  to  identify  the  step  before  a  rather  short 
man  stood  before  him  on  the  threshold.  His  face  was 
large  and  healthful-looking,  but  not  handsome;  his 
eyes  blue  and  quiet;  while  the  mouth  closed  firmly 
under  the  large  nose  and  above  the  strong  but  rounded 
American  chin.  His  neck  was  massive  and  short,  but 
the  great  points  that  fixed  Troop's  astonished  eyes 
were  the  breadth  and  strength  of  his  shoulders  and  the 
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powerful  legs — short,  heavy,  muscular — fit  pillars  for 
the  upper  body,  which  was  not  at  all  fat  but  tremend- 
ously broad  and  well  knit. 

The  new  arrival  hesitated  a  moment,  then  seeing 
Troop  alone,  turned  suddenly  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him,  locking  it. 

Realizing  that  he  answered  the  description  more  or 
less  of  the  one  Quintus  Oakes  was  looking  for — the 
murderer,  Troop  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  his 
right  hand  deep  in  his  outside  pocket,  clutching  the 
weapon  that  he  carried  with  him. 

The  stranger,  divining  his  action,  advanced  one  step, 
his  face  lighting  in  a  smile  as  his  deep,  powerful,  base 
voice  tried  to  speak  in  a  whisper — a  most  impossible 
thing  for  it  to  do. 

"  Hello,  you  old  sport;  you  don't  know  me — do  you? 
— and  we  have  been  through  the  mill  together  too." 

Troop  jumped  to  meet  him  with  both  arms  ex- 
tended, and  the  two  shook  hands  like  a  couple  of 
grizzly  bears  might  do  when  friendly. 

"  By  George,  Hallen,  I  did  not  know  you,"  cried 
Troop  as  he  turned  his  friend  around  with  a  swinging 
push  upon  the  Herculean  shoulders. 

"  Quiet,"  said  the  one  called  Hallen.  "  There  is 
something  '  doing.'  " 

"Ah!    "What's  up?" 

"  Quintus  Oakes  has  flown  the  coop." 
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"Where  to?" 

"  Anywhere — just  disappeared." 
"  What  for? " 

"  So  that  he  can  return  and  close  the  deal — he  has 
all  but  got  the  murderer;  he's  after  evidence." 
"  When  is  he  coming  back?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  Troop.  You  know  him;  just  keep 
awake — he'll  be  back.   Martin  is  running  things  now." 

"  And  you,  Hallen,  what  are  you  doing? "  asked 
Troop  wonderingly,  knowing  the  excellent  record  of 
the  man  before  him  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  Oakes." 

"  Oh,  I  am  looking  after  Chief  Thomas.  He  does 
not  know  what  my  real  identity  is : — I  am  a  summer 
visitor.  See?" 

"  Yes,  but  why  does  Oakes  want  you  to  be  with 
Tnomas?    He  is  following  his  duty  as  he  sees  it." 

"  Surely,  but  I  am  helping  him  see  it.  I'll  bring 
him  round  so  that  he  will  be  sick  of  the  whole  thing." 

"  Ah,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  talk  Oakes  to  the  Chief  here 
until  he  wants  to  see  him.  I'll  promise  an  introduc- 
tion, then  Thomas  will  get  a  surprise.  He  wants  help 
already;  the  whole  lot  are  at  sea.  I  am  an  intimate 
friend  of  Thomas  already." 

"  You  deep-dyed  villain,"  cried  the  lawyer  in  glee. 
"  We  are  in  for  action." 
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"  Action?    Say,  Troop,  we'll  have  a  d  1  of  a 

time.  Cakes  has  the  murderer  nailed  right  here  in 
Salsport,  I  believe.  He  can't  get  away.  He  is 
watched." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Martin  only  guesses,  but  Oakes 
seems  to  be  positive.  I  don't  know  anything  but 
orders." 

The  thick  set  mass  of  muscle  shook  hands  again 
just  for  old  memories'  sake,  while  Troop  winced  as 
though  he  were  in  the  power  of  a  good-natured  bull 
terrier. 

"  But  say,  Hallen,  how  does  Oakes  know  this  mur- 
derer is  not  an  outsider?  "  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Well,  the  work  was  too  well  timed;  the  guilty  one 
had  Montgomery's  actions  down  too  fine;  he  knew  too 
much  about  the  office  and  Theodore's  probable  move- 
ments. No,  Troop,  the  job  was  done  by  some  one 
here." 

"  Yes,  but  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  escape." 
"  That  may  be  so — but  Oakes  told  me  he  was  right 
here  in  the  town  now,  carefully  watched." 
"  By  whom?  " 

"  By  numerous  '  new  arrivals,'  '  summer  travellers/ 
Oakes'  men.  See?  "  and  Hallen  smiled  knowingly  as 
he  spoke. 

"  By  the  way,  Hallen,  Oakes  suggested  that  we  find 
out  from  you  the  story  of  the  poison." 
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"He  did,  eh?  All  right.  I'll  tell  you  about  it, 
Troop." 

At  this  moment  Martin  knocked  and  was  admitted, 
and  before  the  door  was  closed  after  him,  Judge  Picker- 
ing appeared  and  was  duly  introduced  to  Hallen,  who 
proceeded  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  whole-hearted 
manner. 

"  Now,"  he  began,  "  just  you  let  me  say  right  here 
that  Quintus  Oakes  did  an  elegant  piece  of  work  the 
very  first  time  he  went  over  the  ground  of  the  mur- 
der." 

"  What  did  he  do? "  asked  the  Judge  anticipatingly. 

"  Well,  he  came  to  me  the  other  morning  early  and 
said  in  his  quiet,  dignified  style :  '  Come,  Hallen,  let's 
look  over  the  place  where  the  murder  occurred.  The 
heart  was  full  of  blood  and  stopped  in  disastoleS 

"'It  was,  was  it?'  I  said,"  continued  Hallen  in 
narration,  "  '  but  what  the  deuce  has  that  got  to  do 
with  the  place  of  the  murder,  Mr.  Oakes? ' 

"  Then  Mr.  Oakes  looked  surprised  and  blushed 
like  a  school  girl.  6 1  was  just  thinking  out  loud, 
Hallen,  that  was  all,'  said  he,  and  then  Oakes,  or  Paul 
Parker,  I  should  say,  picked  up  his  reporter's  note 
book  and  led  the  way  to  the  offices  of  Theodore  Stone, 
and  he  walked  so  fast  in  his  anxiety  to  get  there  he 
had  me  blown  in  three  minutes  trying  to  keep  up  with 
that  hurry  stride  of  his." 
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Martin  and  Troop  both  smiled  as  they  glanced  at 
one  another;  they  evidently  had  tried  to  walk  with 
Quintus  Oakes  when  he  was  anxious  to  move  quickly. 
Hallen  placed  one  ankle  on  his  opposite  knee  as  he 
spoke,  and  held  his  flexed  leg  in  position  with  one 
hand — it  never  could  have  stayed  there  unaided,  the 
giant  muscles  were  too  bulky. 

"Well,  what  about  Oakes,  tell  us? "  asked  the 
younger  of  the  lawyers. 

Hallen  renewed  his  narrative.  "  Well,  as  soon  as 
we  got  near  to  the  back  entrance  Oakes  saw  the  jan- 
itor, and  speaking  a  few  words  to  him,  the  man  led 
us  in.  Oakes  began  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  floor,  but 
he  looked  keenly  at  the  walls  once  in  a  while;  after- 
wards, he  looked  at  the  floor  and  where  the  small 
blood  stains  had  been,  and  studied  around  a  while  say- 
ing nothing,  but  noticing  everything.  Suddenly  he 
looked  at  me  and  said: 

"  i  Hallen,  if  you  step  on  it,  I'll  never  forgive  you/ 

"'Step  on  what?'  said  I. 

"  Oakes  looked  at  me  with  a  discouraged  expression 
and  said  in  a  whisper,  6  On  the  poison,  you  ape;  on  the 
poison.' 

"  '  I  fail  to  understand,  Mr.  Oakes,'  I  said.  '  There 
have  been  several  dozen  people  here.  If  this  is  a 
poison  case  the  poison  must  have  been  found  long  ago, 
if  left  around.' 
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"  Oakes  looked  witheringly  at  me,  saying  in  his 
sharp,  curt  manner  with  the  tone  he  assumes  when 
positive,  '  Hallen,  this  is  a  poison  case,  and  there 
should  be  some  around  here  somewhere — dropped 
about.  As  the  man  was  poisoned  by  force  it  must 
have  been  poured  down  his  throat.' 

"  i  Oakes,  what  the  devil/  I  cried. 

"  But  just  then  he  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and 
pulling  me  toward  him,  whispered  a  long  Latin  name 
at  me.  6  Hallen,  that's  the  poison  used — I  know  it. 
It  is  unique  in  its  action,  and  the  State  is  at  sea;  they 
have  not  recognized  it — they  don't  know  it.' 

"  'Neither  do  I;  that  long  rigmarole  of  a  name  is 
too  much  for  Hallen,'  I  cried. 

"Then  Oakes  whispered  another  word:  'That's  the 
ordinary  name,'  said  he.  And,  gentlemen,"  con- 
tinued Hallen,  as  he  looked  at  Martin,  the  Judge  and 
Troop,  "  when  I  heard  the  name,  I  knew  it  to  be  an 
awful  drug.  I  presume  you  all  know  what  it  was  by 
this  time?    Mr.  Oakes  has  told  you,  has  he  not?  " 

The  others  nodded  in  acquiescence,  and  Hallen  con- 
tinued : 

"  As  soon  as  I  understood  I  began  to  hunt  too,  the 
janitor  watching  us  all  the  time,  and  Mr.  Oakes  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  poison  is  usually  held  in  alco- 
holic solution,  but  that  when  it  is  spilled,  the  alcohol 
evaporates  and  leaves  the  poison  behind. 
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"  Mr.  Oakes  explained  how  it  looked  like  water, 
pure  and  clear,  just  as  the  alcohol  that  holds  it;  but 
when  the  alcohol  evaporates,  the  residue  is  rather 
filmy,  white  or  yellow,  and  somewhat  tenacious.  And 
then  he  said  that  it  might  resemble  the  droppings  from 
a  wax  candle,  or,  under  other  circumstances,  the  stain 
of  acid — sort  of  yellowish,  depending  on  the  action  of 
the  light. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  I  was  indeed  excited,  and  while 
Mr.  Oakes  was  in  the  front  office,  I  was  looking  over 
the  floor  of  the  back  office.  We  went  over  every  foot 
of  floor  and  wall  and  approached  each  other  from  op- 
posite directions  to  meet  at  the  communicating  door 
between  the  offices. 

"  Suddenly  Oakes  glanced  at  the  bottom  of  the  door 
that  was  of  maple,  varnished;  I  stepped  forward  and 
at  the  same  moment  saw  three  or  four  stains  nearly  of 
the  color  of  the  varnish  itself.  They  were  small  and 
made  by  the  running  of  a  liquid. 

"  Oakes  motioned  me  to  stand  by  the  outer  door  and 
watch,  and  stooping  down,  he  looked  at  the  crack  on 
one  side  of  the  door  sill.  I  could  see  a  shining  thick 
drop  or  two  of  film.  He  took  his  knife  and  very  care- 
fully cut  around  the  stuff  and  brought  it  away  with 
the  upper  layer  of  the  wood.  Then  he  covered  it  with 
cotton  and  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  kept  it.  Next 
moment,  in  that  calm  manner  of  his  he  pointed  out 
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a  few  other  dried  drops  near  the  very  edge  of  the  door. 

"  '  Enough  here  to  prove  to  anyone/  he  cried,  i  now 
watch,  Hallen/  and  selecting  a  sample  that  was  alone, 
separated  from  the  others,  he  touched  it  gently  with 
the  back  of  his  knife." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  Judge,  as  he  and  Troop  leaned 
forward,  "  what  happened?  " 

"  Well  it  was  a  most  peculiar  thing,  gentlemen.  I 
heard  a  sort  of  a  sizzle  and  I  saw  a  small,  nearly  in- 
visible puff  of  bluish  smoke." 

"  It  detonated"  cried  Troop.  "  And  what  did  Oakes 
say,  Hallen? — what  did  that  man  say?" 

Hallen  stood  up  proudly  at  that.  "  Very  little. 
You  could  see  it  was  nothing  but  what  he  had  been 
expecting.  He  just  said,  '  Hallen,  we  have  made  no 
mistake;  this  is  the  most  diabolical  crime  ever  com- 
mitted— the  work  of  a  genius  in  crime.  But,  thank 
God,  science  has  been  too  much  for  him.  Come — let 
us  go.' 

"  '  But  how  about  the  evidence? '  I  asked.  '  Won't 
it  disappear  ?  Is  it  safe  to  leave  it  there  ? ' 

"  He  laughed  then.  '  Yes/  said  he,  '  they  missed  it 
before.  It  has  never  entered  Chief  Thomas'  head  to 
look  for  it;  he  does  not  dream  of  such  a  poison.  Come, 
let  it  remain  in  the  crack;  no  foot  can  reach  it;  it  is 
safe/  " 

"  Were  there  no  other  witnesses? "  cried  the  Judge. 
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"  His  actions  when  lie  first  went  there  are  of  vital  im- 
portance." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hallen  calmly.  "  Quintus  Oakes 
knows  the  value  of  supported  evidence.  The  janitor 
saw  it  all  in  amazement — the  man  was  dumbfounded." 

"  Well,  won't  he  talk?  " 

"  No;  he  knows  that  Theodore's  life  is  at  stake,  and 
I  informed  him  that  he  was  a  witness  to  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  possible  in  the  case — and 
that  everything  depended  upon  his  keeping  silent  for 
the  present." 

The  Judge  looked  at  Troop.  "  Unusual  man,  this 
Oakes — would  not  tell  the  story  himself."  And  then 
the  old  veteran  went  to  a  mysterious  looking  closet  in 
the  office  and  opened  the  door.  "  Here's  to  him,"  he 
cried,  and  the  four  men  took  sundry  deep  gulps  of 
something,  poured  into  small  glasses  from  a  high,  thin, 

green  bottle. 
13 


CHAPTER  XVI 


On  Quiller's  Farm 

The  same  night  of  the  interview  just  described, 
Roger  sat  in  his  room  pondering  deeply  over  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  befallen  the  Stone  family  and  griev- 
ing over  the  sorrow  that  had  come  to  Jane.  Although 
he  was  completely  informed  as  to  the  steps  in  the 
case  and  of  Oakes?  conclusions  regarding  his  sister, 
still  he  was  naturally  resentful  that  any  suspicion  had 
been  cast  upon  her  and  that  Mr.  Oakes  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  place  Jane  virtually  on  trial  before  Mr. 
Troop  and  Judge  Pickering.  The  brother  threw  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  disgustedly — then  rose  and 
paced  the  floor.  "  Poor  Jane — it  was  an  awful  ordeal, 
but  she  was  innocent.  Thunderation !  They  ought  to 
have  known  it.  Why — I'd  stake  anything  on  Jane." 

Koger,  like  most  healthy  fellows,  had  always  a  few 
delicate,  expressive  words  reserved  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  like  most  men,  he  felt  a  great  relief  after 
the  explosion. 

His  mood  changed  and  in  another  vein  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  I  have  bribed  about  one  hundred  boys 
in  town  to  find  the  missing  cigarette  thief.   I  have  the 
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greatest  corps  of  juvenile  detectives  that  was  ever  or- 
ganized in  any  town.  Big  boys,  little  boys,  bad  boys 
and  toughs — all  looking  for  the  young  rascal  who 
came  down  those  stairs!  The  one  who  finds  him  is  to 
have  his  picture  in  the  local  papers,  and  a  half  column 
in  the  city  dailies,  with  his  pedigree  and  future  pros- 
pects— and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  have  those  boys 
half  crazy  in  anticipation  of  coming  notoriety.  Jane 
has  given  them  the  money  and  the  little  beggars  are 
nosing  around  everywhere  in  the  woods,  in  the  harbor, 
under  beds,  on  roofs,  and  if  they  don't  find  a  clue,  it 
is  because  they're  too  excited  to  see  anything." 

Roger  chuckled  at  the  memory  of  what  he  knew 
the  boys  were  doing,  for  it  had  been  a  busy  time  for 
Roger  these  days.  He  was  virtually  the  Chief  of  the 
Salsport  Juvenile  Detective  Organization,  and  already 
he  had  been  informed  a  dozen  times  of  false  clews  and 
other  evidences  of  suppressed  juvenile  excitement. 

First,  one  boy  had  appeared  with  a  story  that  Roger 
knew  was  purely  manufactured  in  the  lad's  own  brain 
from  undue  excitement,  and  after  lecturing  the  would- 
be  prize  winner,  he  had  dismissed  him  from  the  force. 
When  the  boy  left,  Roger  was  shrewd  enough  to  know 
that  he  would  work  his  head  off  to  reclaim  his  reputa- 
tion. 

Later,  during  the  morning,  a  bare-footed  delegation 
had  called  at  the  Malley  home  to  inform  Chief  Roger 
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that  Bob  Donnelly  out  on  the  turnpike  had  not  been 
seen  for  several  days.  "  Was  lying  low "  at  home, 
and  the  old  woman  had  "shoo-ed  "  them  away  when 
they  went  to  hunt  him  up.  Roger  spent  time  and 
energy  in  looking  up  that  clue  and  found  it  was  only 
the  measles  that  was  responsible  after  all. 

Scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  Malley  had  not  re- 
viewed a  few  visitors.  One  bunch  of  boys  seriously 
brought  some  reddish  fragment  mixed  with  ordinary 
tobacco  that  they  had  found  in  an  unsuspecting  young- 
ster's pockets.  They  mysteriously  stated  that  it  might 
be  Turkish  tobacco  from  one  of  the  stolen  cigarettes. 
Roger  dismissed  them  with  a  sigh — but  he  was  hope- 
ful. The  boys  were  in  earnest — even  if  those  reddish 
fragments  were  no  more  like  Turkish  tobacco  than 
goose  grease  like  stewed  onions. 

While  Roger  paced  the  floor  a  gentle  knock  came 
at  his  door  and  Jane  entered,  bearing  on  her  sweet 
face  a  look  of  sorrow  and  worry  that  evidenced  the 
great  suffering  that  she  was  passing  through.  The 
blue  eyes  were  no  longer  clear  and  sparkling,  as  was 
their  wont;  they  were  lusterless,  and  the  beautiful  face 
lit  up  only  momentarily  as  she  nodded  to  her  brother. 

That  vivacious  yet  subdued  gaiety  which  belonged 
to  her  in  recent  years  was  chilled  and  hushed  by  the 
sorrow  now  weighing  so  heavily  upon  her.  The  girl 
had  changed  from  the  Jane  he  had  known  so  well,  to  a 
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new  woman;  the  physical  semblance  of  her  former 
self,  but  older  and  most  greatly  differing  in  manner 
and  in  actions. 

"  Well,  Koger,"  said  the  girl  in  a  half-hearted  at- 
tempt at  liveliness,  "  what  great  question  are  you  de- 
bating here  alone,  walking  the  floor  in  deep  solilo- 
quy?" 

The  brother  glanced  at  her  as  she  seated  herself  in 
the  arm-chair  at  his  table  but  he  did  not  answer,  and 
Jane,  seeing  his  hesitancy,  threw  off  her  mask  of  levity 
and  spoke  of  that  which  was  on  her  mind. 

"Brother,  why  don't  they  liberate  Theodore?  They 
know  they  cannot  prove  him  guilty;  why  won't  they 
arrest  me?    I  am  ready." 

"  Doubtless  you  are,  Jane,  but  they  are  not.  They 
cannot  see  their  way  clear  yet.  If  there  has  been  one 
mistake  they  fear  another — they  are  waiting,  Jane." 

"  And  should  they  arrest  me  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  another  error." 

"You  think  so,  Koger?"  and  the  girl  bounded  to 
her  brother's  side.  "  You  think  so — you  really  think 
I  am  innocent?"  She  looked  long  and  earnestly  at 
Eoger,  and  grasped  his  shoulder  with  both  hands. 

The  youth  passed  his  arm  about  her  waist,  drawing 
her  toward  him,  and  bending,  kissed  the  gentle  sister 
whom  he  loved  so  well. 

"  Jane,  you're  in  a  cloud;  you're  in  a  fix.   I  believe 
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you're  innocent — but  innocent  or  guilty,  Jane,  that 
'  cuts  no  ice  '  with  me." 

J ane  laughed  outright,  a  happy  outburst  from  a  soul 
pent  with  emotion. 

"  Oh,  Roger,  you're  still  the  same  old  fellow,"  and 
then  changing  her  mood  she  continued  seriously,  "  Do 
you  know  it's  late  and  Tommy  has  not  yet  come  home  ? 
mother  and  father  are  worrying." 

"  No  need  to  worry  yet;  he's  busy;  he  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  searchers — the  Kid's  Detective  Bur- 
eau," and  the  two  laughed  as  they  passed  arm  in  arm 
into  the  hall  together. 

They  wended  their  way  downstairs  toward  the  par- 
lor but  halted  at  the  front  hall.  There  was  a  faint 
knock  at  the  back  of  the  house,  somewhere  near  the 
kitchen  door,  and  Roger  turned  and  opened  it,  peering 
into  the  quiet  night  without. 

"  Say,  Roger,  say,  Malley,"  came  a  boyish  voice 
from  a  few  feet  away,  "  there's  something  up  at  Quil- 
ler's  farm.    Get  a  move  on." 

Roger,  who  was  now  joined  by  Jane,  admitted  to 
the  kitchen  two  youngsters — one  about  sixteen,  the 
other  not  far  from  eighteen — he  knew  them  well, 
Dick  Burdock,  called  "  Dickdock  "  by  his  comrades  by 
way  of  abbreviation,  and  young  Smalley,  the  youngest 
of  a  large  family — some  eleven  in  all — and  dubbed 
"  The  Fat "  because  he  was  so  unusually  thin  and  tall. 
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Roger,  who  was  only  a  few  years  ahead  of  the  days 
of  boyhood,  had  been  a  "  big  boy  "  when  they  were 
"  kids,"  and  now  it  was  quite  essential  for  him  to 
assume  dignity  toward  the  two;  which  was  not  very 
easy,  for  "  Dickdock "  and  "  The  Fat "  were  from 
over  the  hill  down  behind  the  Cemetery  and  had  be- 
longed to  "  the  gang  "  with  Eoger  for  several  years, 
and  consequently  knew  all  the  "  gags "  that  Roger 
had  been  guilty  of  in  past  years. 

"Well,  fellows,  what's  doing?"  asked  Roger  in  the 
easy  way  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  from  whence 
hailed  the  two,  but  assuming  an  air  of  vast  importance 
to  suit  the  occasion. 

"Dickdock"  started  in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "Say, 
Mai,  they've  closed  in." 

«  Who— what?" 

"  The  second  division — the  gazabos  that  swore 
they'd  find  the  sucker  for  keeps  ahead  of  us." 

"  Ah,"  said  Roger  wisely;  "  you  fellows  have 
divided;  been  scrapping,  eh?  " 

"  Nope — only  kinder  separated;  we  don't  sort  o' 
pull — the  kids  and  us." 

"  Ah;  then  the  younger  batch  is  closing  in?  " 

"  Sure." 

"  Who  on,  '  Dickdock  '  ?    Quick !  " 
"  On  the  first  division." 
"  What!" 
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"  Yes;  the  kids  swear  the  cigarettes  wat  pinched 

that  morning  by  one  of  the  '  slobs  ' — that's  ^  hat  they 

call  us  fellows — the  older  men." 

Roger  smiled  and  turning  to  Jane,  said: 

"  We  might  have  foreseen  this;  the  boys  are  going 

to  fight  this  thing  out,  and  it  will  all  end  in  a  punching 

match." 

"Nope,  not  on  your  life,"  chuckled  "The  Fat." 
"  It  can't  be  much  of  a  fight,  for  the  first  division  is 
looking  for  evidence,  and  of  course  it's  all  broke  to 
pieces,  separated,  and  the  kids  have  closed  in  and 
hooked  one  of  us  and  they're  giving  him  the  '  Third 
Degree  '  now." 

Roger  was  alive  in  an  instant. 

"  What,  what  are  they  doing? " 

"  They're  torturing  him,  stringing  him  up,  pound- 
ing him — raising  h — 1  with  him.  up  on  Quiller's  farm, 
and  we  can't  collect  the  first  division  to  give  'em  a 
scrap.  See?"  and  "The  Fat,"  who  was  the  better 
spokesman,  started  out  of  the  door  saying,  "  I'm  off  to 
see  the  racket." 

"  Who  is  up  against  it?  "  asked  Roger. 

"  It's  Tommy,  yer  own  brother,"  shouted  '  Dickdock.' 
"  Better  get  a  move  on  yer,  Chief  Malley,  or  yer  won't 
have  anything  but  a  sausage  for  a  brother." 

Jane  ran  to  the  front  and  upstairs;  next  instant  she 
returned  with  Roger's  hat  and  her  own,  and  with  a 
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bang  the  two  closed  the  kitchen  door,  shouting  to  the 
mother  that  they  were  off  on  important  business. 

Roger  knew  that  Tommy's  life  was  not  in  danger 
exactly,  for  he  knew  about  how  far  good  boys  will 
go,  but  still  he  knew  that  Tommy  would  be  having  a 
very  interesting  time  if  he  were  the  guilty  one,  and 
he  also  feared  an  attempt  at  rescue  from  the  first 
division;  the  boys  were  all  excited  and  looking  for 
notoriety  and  bad  blood  grows  quickly.  Then  again, 
he  knew  that  evidence  was  being  collected,  and  he 
should  know  it  first. 

Jane  ran  lightly  by  his  side  down  the  back  path  to 
the  highway,  and  Roger  felt  that  she  was  the  old 
Jane  now,  the  Jane  of  the  woods  and  the  lakes,  the 
athletic  companion  of  former  days,  even  though  she 
was  such  a  lovely  woman  and  so  different  in  many 
ways.  As  they  alternately  ran  and  walked  faster  and 
faster  along  the  dark  highway  towards  the  woods,  he 
knew  by  the  steady  breathing  and  lightness  of  tread 
of  the  sister  that  she  was  still  vigorous  even  though 
she  ran  in  dainty  shoes;  even  though  now  she  held  her 
skirt  up  by  her  side  with  one  hand  and  ran  with  a 
quiet,  womanly  glide  and  not  with  the  dashing  stride 
that  was  hers  as  a  girl  long  before  she  became  the 
Jane  of  to-day. 

At  first  the  two  boys  were  visible  in  advance,  but 
they  soon  distanced  the  brother  and  sister,  and  dis- 
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appeared  from  view  save  when  now  and  again  they 
passed  under  the  glare  of  a  light,  far  ahead,  as  they 
dashed  on  toward  Quiller's  farm. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time  Koger  and  Jane  came 
into  view  of  the  old  man's  home  and  Jane  was  talking 
between  breaths.  "  Roger,  we  should  have  mistrusted. 
Tommy  has  been  acting  queerly  since  the  day  of  the 
murder — wouldn't  eat,  wouldn't  sleep." 

"  Oh,  yes — hindsight  is  better  than  foresight.  I 
don't  believe  he  saw  the  murder— he  is  mixed  up  some- 
how though,"  came  in  quick  staccato  from  Roger  as 
they  both  negotiated  a  rail  fence  in  their  hurry.  Jane 
did  not  need  very  much  assistance ;  she  had  not  yet 
forgotten  how  to  do  it  gracefully  even  with  the  im- 
pediment of  long  skirts. 

As  the  two  started  to  run  behind  Quiller's  farm 
house  they  could  hear  faint  cheering  and  distant, 
youthful  voices  coming  from  a  clump  of  oaks  across  the 
ploughed  field,  and  in  the  light  of  the  half  moon  they 
could  discern  a  mass  of  beings  bearing  towards  them 
with  something  lifted  in  their  midst.  Then  a  tall 
figure  appeared  with  a  lantern;  it  was  Quiller.  He 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  mass  shouting  orders  for  all 
to  go  into  his  home. 

It  was  a  triumphal  procession,  and  Tommy  was  the 
figure  carried  on  high.  The  two  amazed  new-comers 
viewed  the  proceedings  for  an  instant  and  then  the 
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cry  went  up,  "  The  Chief  is  here."  Roger  and  Jane 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  wild,  honor-seeking 
crowd,  while  Tommy  was  borne  triumphantly  into  the 
Quiller  home. 

The  old  man  passed  Roger  and  said  in  a  whisper: 
"  For  the  sake  of  justice,  get  the  kids  inside  the  house 
and  lock  'em  in.  Tommy  has  a  secret  and  you  must 
work  quick." 

In  another  minute  all  had  squeezed  into  the  farm- 
house, not  a  straggler  remained  to  inadvertently  carry 
the  news. 

Then  Roger  began:  "  Tommy,  what  does  this  mean? 
Why  have  you  held  back?  " 

The  leader  of  the  Juveniles,  smudged-faced  Otto 
Cooper,  sailed  in  with  an  explanation  that  prevented 
an  answer  from  Tommy. 

"  Yer  see,  Roger,  we  knowed  that  Tommy  smoked 
the  killers  on  the  q.  and  when  we  heard  about  that 
knife,  we  'lowed  Tommy  put  it  there,  for  Tommy  had 
it  t'other  night  at  the  initiation  of  the  Modocs." 
Roger  was  a  member  of  this  potent  society  himself;  it 
was  the  highest  ambition  of  every  boy  to  belong  to  it, 
and  it  was  fair  to  say  that  all  the  fellows  were  in- 
itiated in  due  order — it  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
boy  life  of  the  town. 

"  Ah,"  and  Roger  saw  a  great  light. 

"  Yes,"  shouted  Tommy,  "  I  swiped  it  from  Jane's 
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desk  for  the  night,  but  I  did  not  see  the  murder.  I 
wasn't  there." 

"  Tommy,  speak  the  truth — your  sister's  life  may 
depend  upon  it." 

"I  have;  ain't  I  been  licked  and  mauled  enough," 
said  the  boy  defiantly.  "  I'd  'a  told  before  only  I 
didn't  know  that  the  knife  was  there  until  yesterday." 

"You  did  not?— how  is  that  ?" 

"  Well,  I  swiped  the  knife  and  I  was  the  right 
bower  at  the  society  that  night.  I  had  the  knife  with 
me,  but  I  loaned  it  to  another  fellow;  he  promised  to 
ante  up  with  it  the  next  day,  but  he  didn't." 

"  Nope,"  broke  in  one  of  the  boys  who  had  already 
heard  the  story,  "  he  hooked  some  cigarettes,  and  left 
the  knife  at  the  office  instead." 

"That's  it,"  broke  in  distracted  Tommy,  "I  told 
him  where  I  got  my  cigs — at  Ted's  office;  and  he  said 
he'd  try  for  some  himself,  maybe." 

Tommy  told  this  unabashedly — a  cigarette  "  swipe  " 
was  nothing  unusual. 

"  You  see,"  shouted  Tommy,  "  I  knew  they  wanted 
to  find  a  kid  but  how  did  I  know  it  was  that  kid? 
I  did  not  know  the  knife  in  Montgomery  was  Jane's 
knife;  I  did  not  know  it  was  the  one  I  swiped  for 
fun." 

"  Dickdock  "  spoke  up :  "  If  it  was  the  kid  you  gave 
the  knife  to  that  was  there — who  was  it  ? " 
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Tommy  hesitated,  but  the  boys  one  and  all  believed 
that  he  was  innocent  of  wrong-doing;  he  was  only 
thirteen,  and  knew  much  less  than  the  others  of  the 
murder.  "  Go  on,  Tom,  go  on — yer  sister  before  any- 
body else,"  came  in  chorus. 

Tommy  glanced  at  Jane  and  the  tears  came  to  his 
eyes. 

"  I  gave  that  knife  to  that  Tompkins  fellow,  who 
was  with  the  Spooners  last  week;  he  was  going  ter 
bring  it  back,  but  I  guess  he  stopped  to  hook  a  cigar- 
ette and — and — he  never  brought  the  knife  back." 

A  wild  cry  went  up :  "  Ned  Tompkins — sure,  that's 
the  fellow.  Sure,  Tom,  you're  all  right — he  was 
a-going  home  that  morning  of  the  fire." 

"  He  must  'a  been  scared  silly;  he  must  'a  seen  the 
murderer.  He  forgot  the  knife  he  was  taking  back  to 
Tom,  he  dropped  it  in  the  office.  Sure!  "  broke  forth 
in  thunderous  volley  from  the  crowd.  "  Tom,  you're 
it.    You  get  the  prize." 

Jane  smiled  slightly  and  went  to  the  side  of  her 
brother  Tommy,  who  stood  half  frightened,  looking 
fearfully  at  her. 

"  Tommy,"  she  said,  as  she  kneeled  by  his  side  and 
drew  him  gently  to  her,  kissing  the  tear-stained  face, 
"  Tommy,  you  took  my  knife — your  sister  might  have 
died  for  it.  Tommy,  little  brother,  you  did  not  know 
the  value  of  what  you  knew  about  it;  if  you  had,  you 
would  have  told  before  ?  " 
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"  Sure,"  bellowed  Tommy.  "  I  didn't  know  that 
knife  was  wot  did  the  murder.  I  hate  to  give  Ned 
Tompkins  away — but  he  did  it." 

Jane  realized  in  an  instant  what  it  all  meant  to  the 
little  boy;  he  had  realized  nothing  save  that  the  knife 
did  it.    Ned  Tompkins  was  to  him  a  murderer. 

"  No,  no,  Tommy — no  boy — there  is  something  you 
didn't  know;  the  fellow  who  left  the  dagger  at  Mr. 
Stone's  office  just  left  it;  he  was  frightened.  The 
murderer  was  a  big  man,  he  used  the  dagger." 

"  Did  he?"  and  the  little  fellow's  eyes  opened  in 
great  joy,  "  and  Ned — Ned  "  he  stammered. 

"Ned  was  only  a  witness,  darling;  only  a  witness," 
and  the  sister  folded  the  boy  to  her  heaving  breast, 
while  Roger  patted  him  on  the  head  caressingly. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Tom,"  and  the  ceilings  shook 
with  the  noise. 

"Boys,"  said  Roger,  "it's  very  late;  you  must  get 
home,  but  remember,  mum's  the  word." 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Chief." 

"  Three  cheers  for  Sam  Quiller." 

Then  there  was  a  concerted,  buzzing  whispering, 
and  a  sudden  exit  of  the  boys. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Tarrington,  we're  off." 

"What?  "Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Roger. 
"  Come  back,  come  back." 

"  Nit.    Nope, — not  on  your  life,"  came  in  chorus, 
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and  the  twenty  odd  boys  started  in  a  body  across  the 
hill  for  the  Tarrington  turnpike. 

"  Say,  come  back  here,"  yelled  the  amazed  Roger; 
"  you  will  get  awful  lickings  if  you  go," 

"  We'll  get  them  anyway,  it's  eleven  o'clock  now. 
We're  going  after  Ned  Tompkins." 

"  Gome  back,  I  command." 

"  Rats.  So  long,  Chief — Tra-la,"  came  in  chorus 
again  through  the  bushes.  "  We're  the  stuff!  We 
will  clear  this  thing  up  early  in  the  morning.  We'll 
bring  JSTed  back  with  us — Hooray!  " 

"  Three  cheers  for  Jane  Malley." 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Mghtingale.  Th-r-e-e — " 
and  the  voices  died  away  over  the  distant  road;  the 
Chief  was  not  in  it;  it  was  a  mutiny. 

"  Them's  the  kind  o'  kids  ter  have,"  cried  Quiller, 
turning  to  Jane  and  Roger,  and  chucking  Tommy 
under  the  chin,  while  the  old  ladies  of  the  house 
handed  out  cookies  to  the  little  fellow  by  the  dozen. 

"  They're  a  bad  lot  to  manage,"  said  Roger. 

"  Yes,  but  they  do  the  business." 

"  The  boys,  the  dear  boys,  my  little,  old-time  chums 
have  done  it  all  to  clear  us,"  cried  Jane  Malley,  as  she 
buried  her  cheek  softly  against  Tommy's  and  wept 
with  love  and  joy;  for  the  great  and  famous  songstress 
was  only  "  little  Jane  Malley  "  after  all. 

Then  Tommy,  using  his  coatsleeve  for  handkerchief, 
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sniffled  in  a  manner  awed  but  proud:  "  Jane,  they  put 
me  through  the  i  Third  Degree/  v  And  Roger  heard, 
and  forgetting  all  about  his  English  grammar,  whis- 
pered, "  Yes,  Tom,  but  poor  Ted  Stone  and  sister  have 
had  it  awful,  too." 


CHAPTER  XVII 


A  Prison  Mate 

It  was  a  happy  journey  that  Jane  and  Koger  made 
homeward  with  the  youngster,  Tommy,  fagged  out, 
asleep  most  of  the  time,  in  the  older  brother's  arms. 
The  mystery  of  the  dagger's  presence  in  Theodore's 
office  at  the  time  of  the  murder  was  near  solution,  and 
Jane,  in  the  happiness  of  the  new  development, 
chatted  merrily  with  Eoger,  insisting  in  her  sturdy 
manner  in  relieving  him  occasionally  of  the  sleeping 
burden. 

Once  home,  Eoger  sought  out  Mr.  Troop,  and  late 
as  it  was,  they  took  measures  to  head  off  the  company 
of  boys  now  well  on  its  way  to  capture  Ned  Tompkins. 

It  was  decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  let  Chief 
Thomas  into  the  full  facts  of  the  case.  Hallen  and 
Martin  were  found  together,  and  they  revealed  their 
identity  to  the  Chief  and  told  him  of  Quintus  Oakes. 

To  say  that  Thomas  was  surprised  at  hearing  that 
Parker  was  not  simply  a  newspaper  correspondent,  but 
the  detective  Oakes,  is  to  express  it  mildly,  but  the 
Chief  realized  that  his  opportunity  for  notice  had  come 
at  last.  It  was  always  Oakes'  plan  to  make  much  of 
14 
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the  police  and  keep  himself  well  in  the  background,  if 
possible,  and  thus  much  of  the  glory,  as  the  public 
knew,  was  never  placed  where  it  belonged.  But  Oakes 
thus  accomplished  things  more  quickly  and  more 
smoothly  than  otherwise  would  have  been  possible. 
And  now  in  the  detective's  absence  the  cards  had  been 
played  so  that  the  Chief  of  Police  was  his  ally,  and 
the  error  which  Chief  Thomas  had  made  in  arresting 
Stone  would  be  forgotten  and  compensated  for  by  the 
Chief's  present  activity.  So  it  was  that  Thomas,  with 
Hallen  and  Martin,  started  for  Tarrington  on  a  long 
night  ride  that  brought  them  there  ahead  of  a  weary 
squad  of  boys.  With  the  aid  of  the  officials  of  that 
place,  Ned  Tompkins  found  himself  soon  in  the  grip 
of  the  authorities. 

The  band  of  hungry  boys  reached  Tarrington  to 
find  the  place  in  excitement,  and  to  learn  that  Ned 
Tompkins  was  already  being  questioned  by  Chief 
Thomas  and  the  local  officials,  and  that  the  great 
mystery  was  nearer  to  solution.  But  the  boys  were 
mad  clear  through,  mad  and  hungry,  and  utterly  dis- 
appointed at  the  effect  of  their  mutiny;  for  they 
realized  that  Chief  Koger  had  gotten  in  his  work 
first  and  that  they  were  second  best.  But,  somehow, 
they  all  managed  to  get  enough  to  eat;  Hallen  saw  to 
that.  A  bedraggled  assortment  of  youthful  misery 
was  shipped  back  by  first  train  to  Salsport;  but  none  of 
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the  boys  jet  knew  who  was  the  murderer;  they  only 

knew  that  Ned  was  in  "  a  d  1  of  a  fix."  When 

they  arrived  in  Salsport  the  news  flew  broadcast  and 
the  excitement  became  tremendous.  The  dear  fellows 
spared  no  details,  and  before  a  half  hour  was  over  it 
was  pretty  well  established  on  the  authority  of  numer- 
ous boyish  eyewitnesses,  that  there  had  been  great 
fights,  escapes  and  marvellous  happenings  on  the  turn- 
pike that  night;  that  the  murderer  had  been  seen  and 
bound  and  gagged,  but  had  gotten  away,  and  endless 
varieties  of  such  stories.  The  second  division  of  Chief 
Roger's  Detectives  was  not  slow,  and  this  was  its  op- 
portunity for  fame.  A  photographer  took  them  all  in 
a  bunch,  while  the  jealous  first  division  stood  around 
and  guyed  them.  Altogether,  it  was  a  gay  morning, 
but  during  all  this  excitement,  none  save  the  very  few 
insiders  remembered  the  absent  correspondent,  the 
tall,  vigorous,  clean  cut  but  secretive  Paul  Parker, 
otherwise  known  as  Quintus  Oakes.    Where  was  he? 

The  horned  moon,  over  quarter  full,  cast  her  feeble 
rays  through  the  night  air,  making  no  shadows  in  the 
town  whose  shops  were  ablaze  and  streets  alight  later 
than  the  usual  hour,  and  whose  citizens  were  grouped 
around  here  and  there  discussing  the  recent  murder. 

Out  on  the  harbor,  however,  where  no  rival  lights 
dimmed  the  queen  of  night,  she   added  to  nature's 
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splendor  by  her  straight  reflection  on  the  summer  sea 
and  her  bluish  haze  on  the  rolling  sands  of  the  far-off 
beach— a  low-lying  bar  of  white  that  paralleled  the 
town  and  terminated  in  a  twinkling  fringe  of  bril- 
liance up  high  on  the  still  whiter  lighthouse.  Back 
from  the  town,  away  from  the  water  and  over  the 
sandy  plains  of  the  country  the  radiance  was  dull  but 
welcome.  Here  it  made  the  well-trodden  paths  visible 
through  a  mist  of  uncertainty;  it  made  the  great  oaks 
and  the  shrubs  and  the  pines — tall  and  rigid  and  quiet 
— stand  out  in  relief  against  the  star  spangled  canopy 
of  blue;  the  silent  abysmal  summer  night  sky  of  the 
north. 

Away  out  on  the  road,  past  the  place  where  the  fac- 
tory so  recently  flourished,  just  at  the  border  of  forest 
and  open  ground,  stood  a  single  house,  quiet,  but 
with  lighted  windows  proclaiming  that  life  was  within. 

In  one  of  the  second  story  rooms  was  a  man,  alone, 
the  only  occupant  of  that  floor.  He  was  writing  and 
reading  at  the  large  centre  table  and  evidently  deeply 
engrossed  with  important  work.  Occasionally  he  took 
up  a  note  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  glanced  carefully 
over  it.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he  was  at  work  over 
a  serious  matter,  a  problem  of  some  kind,  for  his  clear 
cut,  handsome  face  was  drawn,  and  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  once  or  twice  and  gazed  ahead  of  him 
thoughtfully,  he  seemed  to  be  the  personification  of 
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concentration,  of  sustained  mental  effort.  He  was 
deep  in  work;  but  his  sudden  notice  of  any  unusual 
noise  in  the  house,  his  quick  upward  glance  at  the 
door  and  the  tense  look  down  the  hall,  which  he  sat 
facing,  proved  that  he  was  not  to  be  caught  napping, 
and  that  he  was  aware  of  possible  danger. 

Finally  he  arose  and  tearing  some  papers  into  small 
fragments,  carefully  and  systematically,  he  threw 
them  into  the  waste  basket.  A  small  package,  consist- 
ing apparently  of  a  letter  and  a  photograph,  he  placed 
in  an  envelope  and  secured  it  in  his  inside  waistcoat 
pocket;  then  he  thought  for  a  moment  and  spoke  half 
aloud  to  himself.  "  My  trip  to  Boston  has  aided  us; 
it  is  his  description,  his  picture,  I  believe.  He  is  a 
master  criminal,  but  we  have  him  as  sure  as  fate. 
There  must  be  no  slip;  the  man  is  notoriously  power- 
ful, resourceful,  ingenious;  a  slip  with  such  a  man 
means  a  tragedy." 

A  look  of  concern  crossed  his  face  but  then  the 
lines  hardened  and  the  expression  deepened  into  one 
of  fierce  resolution.  Soon  he  walked  to  the  head  of 
the  stairs  and  called  out  in  his  pleasant,  clear  voice  to 
the  owner  of  the  house  below  in  the  sitting-room. 

The  farmer  came  up  quietly — he  was  David  Quiller, 
brother  of  Sam,  upon  whose  adjacent  farm,  nearer  the 
town,  the  boys  were  that  very  moment  closing  in  on 
Tommy  Malley. 
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"  Mr.  Quiller,  I  am  going  to  leave  you  to-night.  I 
desire  to  thank  you.  I  have  spent  a  quiet  time  here 
and  a  valuable  one." 

"  Indeed,  I'm  glad,  very  glad.  And  are  you  nearer, 
any  nearer,  since  you  came  back  from  your  to-day's 
trip  to  Boston? " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  answer  slowly.  "  I  am  nearer — 
there  are  only  a  few  links  to  fill  in." 

"And  the  murderer?" 

"He  is  here  among  us;  he  will  end  his  career 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,  Mr.  Oakes?" 

"  Exactly,"  was  the  answer.  "  To-morrow  we  close 
on  him,  even  without  the  boy's  evidence;  to-morrow, 
his  day  will  have  come." 

"  And  what  of  you,  Mr.  Oakes?  "  added  the  farmer 
solicitously. 

"  We  may  not  meet  again.  I  leave  to-morrow.  So 
— here's  luck  to  you,"  and  the  two  men  shook  hands 
strongly  and  understandingly. 

The  farmer  had  learned  to  admire  and  respect  his 
guest,  who  had  been  so  quiet  in  his  room  during  the 
days,  and  who  had  such  curious  habits  of  night  prowl- 
ing, which  last,  as  Oakes  had  made  him  a  confidant, 
he  knew  were  all  part  of  the  effort  to  find  the  mur- 
derer. 

"  By  the  way,  please  have  my  horse  and  Martin's, 
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too,  outside  Judge  Pickering's  office  to-morrow  at  ten 
o'clock  sharp/'  continued  Oakes,  as  the  men  again 
shook  hands.  The  farmer  felt  something  soft  in  his 
palm,  and  when  his  visitor  had  left,  after  saying  good- 
bye to  Mrs.  Quiller,  the  man  of  the  house  locked  the 
door  and  returned  to  his  sitting-room,  and  there  de- 
livered to  his  wife,  who  knew  not  that  Oakes  was  a 
detective,  five  bills  each  for  twenty  dollars.  And  then 
the  old  man,  David  Quiller,  had  a  most  exasperating 
time  in  keeping  his  secret;  but  this  he  did  until  there 
was  no  longer  need  of  it — even  though  his  wife  ac- 
cused him  of  harboring  a  thief  and  a  "  bunco  man," 
and  called  her  David  a  subject  for  prayer.  But,  in 
justice  to  her,  let  it  be  said  that  she  took  one  of  the 
twenties  for  herself,  and  another  for  Christmas,  even 
though  the  transaction  was  dark  and  obscure  to  her; 
and  furthermore,  let  it  be  said  that  she  never  gossiped 
much  about  the  gift,  for  were  not  the  crops  good,  and 
hadn't  David  had  a  prosperous  season? — and  wasn't 
she  really  entitled  to  splurge  in  new  dresses  and  hats 
just  as  much  as  any  of  the  old  ossified  samples  down 
at  the  Methodist  Church? 

Quintus  Oakes  took  the  road  down  toward  the  town, 
intending  to  arrive  at  the  hotel  again,  but  as  he  neared 
the  farm  of  Sam  Quiller  he  became  aware  of  the  un- 
usual medley  of  boyish  voices  from  the  woods  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  a  witness  of  all  that  was 
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transpiring.  He  kept  himself  in  the  background  until 
all  had  gone  from  Quiller's  farm-house,  including  Jane 
and  her  two  brothers,  then  he  lost  no  time  in  entering 
the  town  by  a  roundabout  way  and  again  taking  up 
his  abode  in  the  hotel. 

Thus,  when  Martin  and  Hallen  appeared  and  started 
on  their  late  ride  to  Tarrington,  Troop  and  Roger  met 
him  outside  the  hostelry  as  if  it  were  by  accident. 

Oakes  was  soon  aware  of  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Chief  Thomas. 

As  Troop  and  Roger  told  him  of  the  action  that 
Martin  had  taken  in  making  a  confidant  of  the  Chief 
and  thus  aiding  matters,  the  detective  nodded  his  head 
in  approval.  "  Best  thing  to  do  by  all  means,  and 
Troop,  it  is  time  to  lay  our  case  before  the  District 
Attorney;  he  is  ambitious,  perhaps,  but,  nevertheless, 
he  is  just." 

"  Correct,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  we  will  let  Judge 
Pickering  do  it." 

"  We  must  hurry,  however,"  said  the  detective.  "  I 
wish  to  place  my  deduction  before  him  now,  before 
the  boy  appears." 

Troop  laughed.  "  Quintus,"  said  he,  "  you  are  be- 
coming conceited." 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  point  out  the  true  murderer  now, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  boy  may  do  it  for  me,  and  then 
the  District  Attorney  will  say  we  are  slow;  he  won't 
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give  Roger  credit  for  finding  the  boy;  he  won't  under- 
stand the  steps  so  well;  he  will  say  something  about 
looking  backward  being  so  much  easier  than  looking 
forward,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing."  Oakes  spoke 
half  sarcastically;  the  two  companions  could  see  that 
he  wished  to  get  ahead  of  the  boy.  Quintus  Oakes 
justly  had  pride  in  his  work  and  his  reasonings,  and 
only  desired  to  be  clearly  understood. 

Thus  it  was  that  after  midnight  Ex- Judge  Picker- 
ing, Troop  and  Roger  called  on  the  District  Attorney 
and  brought  with  them  the  tall,  handsome,  vigor- 
ous Paul  Parker,  whom  they  introduced  by  his  true 
name.  The  State's  representative  was  amazed,  dumb- 
founded, but  he  accepted  the  surprise  as  any  gentle- 
man would,  and  the  five  remained  closeted  for  a  long 
while  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  case,  Quintus  Oakes 
presenting  his  deduction  carefully  and  clearly,  and 
reasoning  why  neither  Theodore  or  Jane  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  pointing  to  a  third  per- 
son, yet  undetected,  as  the  criminal. 

Listening  attentively,  the  State  attorney  absorbed 
the  statements,  asking  searching  questions  occasion- 
ally. 

"  You  believe  then,  Mr.  Oakes,"  he  said,  "  that  some 
of  the  poison  was  spilled  in  the  struggle  and  that  the 
murderer  made  his  escape  by  the  back  hall?  " 

"  Yes,  just  before  Theodore  Stone  re-entered  the 
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room,  and  as  Jane  Malley  was  at  the  door  shrieking." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  of  who  the  murderer  is? " 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  man  in  this  community  who  has 
been  a  great  criminal.  I  knew  he  had  a  criminal 
record  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  he  meets  the  require- 
ments of  our  reasonings  in  very  many  ways." 

"  Indeed,  how  did  you  know  this?  Explain." 

"  If  you  will  accompany  me  at  sunrise,  I  think  I 
can  show  you  how  I  identified  him  as  a  criminal;  I  will 
demonstrate  a  little  matter  to  you,  sir,  that  your  police 
have  failed  to  note." 

The  Attorney  bowed.  "  I  accept,  Mr.  Oakes,  I  am 
open  to  conviction;  but  the  poison,  how  did  you  recog- 
nize it? — the  medical  examiner  did  not." 

"  The  poison  is  thoroughly  described  in  all  modern 
medical  works.  Its  action  has  been  proved  often  on 
animals,  and  once  or  twice  accidentally  on  man.  That 
the  medical  examiner  failed  to  recognize  its  action  by 
the  evidence  before  him  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
case." 

The  retort  struck  home;  it  was  evident  that  Quintus 
Oakes  was  in  no  mood  for  palavering,  and  the  District 
Attorney  asked  no  further  questions  on  that  point;  but 
Judge  Pickering  said  something  to  the  effect  that  the 
medical  examiner  was  perhaps  excusable;  he  was  not  a 
criminal  hunter  like  Mr.  Oakes,  and  not  on  the  look 
out  for  such  ingenious  crimes." 
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Finally  the  Attorney  said  calmly,  "  If  your  theories 
are  correct,  Mr.  Oakes,  this  poison  will  not  be  so  easy 
of  use  hereafter.5' 

"  I  trust  not/'  was  the  answer.  "  Even  the  most 
diabolically  clever  criminal  will  be  afraid  to  use  it  now 
that  general  notice  has  been  called  to  its  unique 
action;  an  action  that  will  absolutely  insure  detection 
by  those  bearing  it  in  mind." 

"  And  what  was  the  motive  in  the  murder?  "  asked 
the  Attorney. 

"  Montgomery  Stone  was  dangerous  to  the  crim- 
inal." 

"  How?" 

"  They  were  old  prison  mates;  the  murderer  had  re- 
formed, and  he  feared  publicity  and  ruin  by  Mont- 
gomery's tongue." 

"  But,  sir,  if  the  criminal  has  been  among  us,  why 
did  he  leave  the  murder  undone  until  that  morning?  " 

"  He  did  not  recognize  Montgomery  as  his  old 
prison  mate  until  then.  Names  count  for  nothing  in  a 
large  prison,  as  you  know." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Oakes,  knowing  by  Montgomery 
Stone's  history  that  he  held  the  secret  of  many  men's 
lives,  you  naturally  looked  back  to  his  prison  mates 
for  the  third  party?  " 

"In  this  case  I  did,  certainly — for  I  learned  there 
was  an  ex-criminal  in  town,  and  two  ex-criminals  in  a 
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small  place  would  disturb  the  peace  of  mind  of  one 
another." 

"  If  one  or  both  desired  to  hide  their  secret,  surely. 
But,  Mr.  Oakes,  does  this  former  criminal  meet  the 
physical  and  mental  requirements  you  have  drawn  for 
the  murderer  of  Montgomery  Stone  ? " 

"  Yes;  I  secured  his  record  only  a  few  hours  ago  in 
Boston.  He  is  powerful,  tall,  learned,  and  above  all, 
an  ambidexter." 

Those  present  could  scarce  keep  from  exclaiming 
their  surprise. 

"  An  ambidexter? "  cried  the  Judge. 

"  Yes;  remember  we  want  a  left-handed  man,  or 
one  who  can  use  his  left  equally  as  well  as  his  right 
hand,"  said  Oakes.  "  And  now,"  he  continued,  "  the 
descriptions  of  the  ex-convict  who  was  fellow  prisoner 
with  Montgomery,  fit  the  man  for  the  Salsport  crime,  as 
we  say;  now,  do  they  fit  the  man  in  Salsport,  whom 
we  are  sure  is  an  ex-criminal?  In  other  words,  are 
these  men  one  and  the  same?  If  so,  the  motive  is 
apparent." 

"And  how  will  you  connect  these  ex-criminals? — 
prove  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  ? " 

"  First  I  will  show  you  that  there  is  an  ex-criminal 
here;  then,  that  he  closely  resembles  the  prison  mate 
in  description,  and  so  forth.  Then,  sir,  we  will  try  to 
close  further  around  him  by  proving  that  he  also  is 
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an  ambidexter.  Large,  powerful,  tall  ambidexters  are 
very  rare  among  criminals  to-day,  according  to  the 
records  which  have  been  searched  for  me.  I  know  of 
no  such  discharged  criminal  ambidexter  save  the  man 
who  was  in  prison  with  Montgomery  Stone.  The  man 
Jiere  is  an  ex-convict,  that  I  can  prove.  He  answers 
the  physical  description  of  the  prison  mate  of  Mont- 
gomery. If  he  is  also  an  ambidexter,  then  we  have  the 
man  who  knew  Montgomery,  who  had  a  motive,  and 
the  man  whom  our  deductions  'permit  as  the  murderer; 
that  is,  unless  we  are  all  at  sea." 

"  Of  course  I  know  the  name  of  Montgomery's 
prison  mate,"  continued  Oakes.  "  His  prison  or  crim- 
inal name,  that  is;  it  gives  us  no  clew,  as  the  man  if 
living  here  would  naturally  live  incognito  if  possible, 
under  another  name." 

Oakes  lighted  a  cigar  and  puffed  a  moment;  it  was 
a  sure  sign  with  him  that  he  had  finished  all  he  cared 
to  say. 

The  consultants  now  branched  into  details  regard- 
ing the  work  ahead.  It  was  agreed  that  Chief  Thomas 
should  have  the  arrest  to  his  credit,  and  that  Oakes 
was  only  to  assist  with  his  men. 

Then  Koger  and  Oakes  left  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Attorney  would  meet  them  in  a  few  hours  to  go 
with  them  where  the  suspect  could  be  studied  properly 
at  long  range. 
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Before  they  left,  however,  the  State  Attorney  had 
made  known  that  Theodore  Stone  would  go  free  at  the 
first  definite  evidence  of  his  innocence. 

Quintus  Oakes,  bowing  as  he  left,  remarked  slowly, 
deliberately,  "  I  may  have  built  my  foundation  im- 
properly, but  at  all  events  we  will  soon  know.  The 
story  of  the  boy  may  teach  us  much.  It  may  upset  our 
little  reasonings." 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Roger  and  the  detective 
the  Attorney  turned  to  Troop  and  the  ex-judge, 
"  That  man  is  going  slowly,"  he  said,  "  but  he  himself 
feels  pretty  sure;  he  knows  more  than  he  lets  on;  it's 
a  pity  there  are  not  more  like  him." 

And  the  other  two  gentlemen  bowed  in  silent  affirm- 
ation. It  was  a  manly  tribute  given  as  men  give  such 
tributes  when  in  earnest. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Man  on  the  Sands 

The  first  gleam  of  dawn  was  showing  seaward.  The 
lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  sandy  beach,  which  separ- 
ated the  harbor  from  the  great  bay  beyond,  was  scarce 
visible  in  the  haze  of  fog  that  rolled  in  from  the  east. 
The  town  lights  on  the  hillside  blinked  in  friendly 
good  morning  to  the  occasional  gleams  from  the  light- 
house as  they  pierced  the  fog-bank,  which  stole  over 
the  harbor  quietly  and  stealthily,  covering  the  waters, 
the  boats,  and  the  wharves  with  a  light  scurrying  mist. 

To  the  four  men  standing  on  the  end  of  the  main 
wharf,  the  fog  came  as  a  welcome  omen,  for  they 
recognized  that  it  was  one  of  those  banks  that  dissi- 
pate as  the  sun  rises,  and  coming  rapidly  but  herald 
the  east  wind:  it  was  wind  that  they  wanted;  not 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  make  sailing  possible. 

Below,  near  at  hand,  was  a  cat  boat  moored  to  the 
wharf,  rising  and  falling  gently  with  the  incoming 
tide.  Its  single  sail  alternately  flapped  and  billowed 
as  the  boat  strained  at  the  rope  that  held  its  bow  to 
the  wharf?  reminding  one  of  a  restive  horse,  anxious 
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for  the  word  "  go  "  and  the  chance  to  spring  into 
action. 

The  captain  who  was  easily  known  by  his  weather- 
beaten  face  and  by  his  blue  flannel  shirt,  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  his  overalls  stained  with  the  paint  of 
his  boat,  stood  by  the  side  of  the  other  three  men  in 
earnest  conversation.  The  occasional  gesture  which 
he  made  toward  the  fog  bank,  and  his  positive  words 
seemed  to  reassure  the  others.  In  another  minute  the 
four  entered  the  boat  and  pushed  off.  The  craft  glided 
forward  as  the  sail  filled,  and  entered  the  gloom  of  the 
mist.  The  hull  disappeared  quickly,  but  the  mast  and 
part  of  the  sail  loomed  up  above  the  fog  and  seemed 
to  glide  alone  over  the  top  of  the  rolling  bank — as  a 
thing  from  nowhere,  and  of  nothing — a  ghost-like  sail 
cleaving  the  mist  below  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  in  the  clear  air  above. 

The  time  and  tide  and  the  boat  bespoke  a  fishing 
trip,  but  the  three  men  with  the  skipper  were  bent  on 
other  business;  their  dress  was  of  the  land,  their  man- 
ner grave  and  silent. 

Down  by  the  water  front  where  the  wharf  met  the 
street,  stood  a  solitary  figure  with  a  lantern — a  watch- 
man, evidently.  The  movements  of  the  catboat  were 
known  to  him,  but  he  appeared  not  to  be  interested  in 
them;  his  glance  was  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and 
his  object  apparently  to  detect  others  who  might  be 
deeply  interested  in  that  very  boat. 
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Taking  a  final  look  at  the  top  of  the  sail  as  it  ap- 
peared clearly  over  the  now  changing  mist,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself,  resuming  his  walk  up  and  down  the 
long  wharf. 

"It's  well  done  this  morning;  she  will  be  around 
the  light  by  the  time  the  mist  clears  completely.  It 
is  Mr.  Oakes'  luck  to  escape  observation,  but  I  wonder 
why  Malley,  the  brother,  is  with  him,  and  why  is  the 
District  Attorney  along  also?  " 

Then,  putting  out  the  light,  he  entered  the  watch- 
man's shanty  and  sat  down,  wondering  how  much 
longer,  how  many  more  mornings,  would  Oakes  take 
this  trip,  and  how  much  longer  must  he  play  the  part 
of  the  new  wharf  watchman. 

Meanwhile,  the  four  in  the  boat  conversed  in 
guarded  tones.  Oakes  and  Roger  were  curled  up  at 
the  forward  end  of  the  cockpit,  while  the  Attorney 
was  in  the  stern,  seated  near  the  captain,  peering 
anxiously  at  the  beach  which  now  loomed  ahead 
through  the  rifts  in  the  rapidly  dissipating  fog  bank. 

"  You  will  see  nothing  yet,"  said  Oakes,  addressing 
him.  "  Better  sit  down  and  have  a  quiet  little  smoke." 

The  other  did  as  suggested,  remarking: 

"  But  what  are  we  to  see  ?  Roger  said  he  did  not 
know  what  you  were  up  to." 

The  detective  looked  at  Jane's  brother  a  moment 
and  answered,  "  I  do  not  propose  letting  him  know 
15 
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what  is  going  to  be  done,  Mr.  Attorney,  for  upon  his 
interpretation  of  signs  much  depends,  and  again,  you 
yourself  must  also  be  kept  in  ignorance.  I  would  like 
you  two  to  decide  a  matter  of  great  importance  with- 
out previous  hint  from  me." 

The  representative  of  the  State,  who  was  now 
curled  up  at  the  feet  of  the  captain,  remained  silent 
a  moment  before  he  answered. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Oakes,  use  me  as  you  wish  in  the 
ends  of  justice.  I  want  to  see  this  case  solved — cor- 
rectly." 

The  freshening  breeze  had  dissipated  the  fog  as 
the  rising  sun  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  day.  The  trim 
little  catboat  rounded  the  lighthouse  point  and  danced 
in  the  waters  of  the  great  bay  as  the  captain  laid  a 
course  nearly  parallel  to  the  white  beach  and  headed 
for  a  promontory  projecting  into  the  bay  below  where 
the  beach  joined  the  main  land. 

The  craft  was  now  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
the  land,  and  those  in  the  boat  stood  up  and  looked 
over  the  low-lying  beach  acroiss  the  harbor  and  at  the 
beautiful  town  nestling  on  the  sloping  hill,  and  backed 
by  the  great  expanse  of  wooded  country  beyond. 

"  A  garden  spot  for  a  great  criminal  to  choose  as  his 
home,"  commented  Oakes  as  his  eyes  swept  toward  the 
hills  and  the  woods. 

"  A  great  criminal,  and  an  ex-criminal,"  exclaimed 
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the  District  Attorney,  "  then  Mr.  Oakes,  you  are  con- 
vinced the  town  harbors  such  a  man?  " 

"  Yes,  I  feel  certain  of  it,  and  he  discovered  another 
ex-criminal  there  and  murdered  him." 

"  And  although  he  has  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
escape,  he  has  not  attempted  it — he  is  istill  there,"  the 
Attorney  remarked  in  a  critical  manner. 

Oakes  curled  himself  in  the  cockpit  again  and  re- 
torted calmly,  "  His  opportunity  to  escape  was  when 
the  murder  was  still  recent,  but  then  he  was  convinced 
that  his  methods  were  unrecognized,  that  he  was  safe; 
now,  his  opportunities  are  poor." 

Then  Oakes  explained  how  his  men  in  the  town  were 
engaged  in  watching  all  avenues  of  escape,  and  how 
they  were  informed  of  each  development  in  the  case, 
all  of  which  was  deeply  interesting  but  simply  a  story 
of  usual  methods  employed  by  the  silent  men  who  man- 
hunt for  a  living;  these  were  the  details  entrusted  to 
subordinates  like  Martin. 

"  And  now,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  found  that  the 
man  has  been  making  early  morning  visits  to  the  shore 
yonder,"  he  pointed  toward  the  promontory  as  he 
spoke,  "  and  he  'seems  to  be  planning  an  escape  by 
boat,  the  safest  way  open  to  him,  but  the  last  two 
mornings  while  the  wind  has  been  favorable — as  it 
has  not  before — the  sea  has  been  too  rough." 

"  What  is  he  trying  to  do  ?  Where  does  he  want  to 
go  ?  "  queried  the  Attorney  with  suppressed  excitement. 
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"  He  wants  to  take  a  boat  and  make  the  long  sail  to 
Boston  or  thereabouts,  and  then  lose  himself — so  to 
speak.  It's  the  first  part  of  the  land  journey  that  is 
most  dangerous." 

"  I  see.   And  he  has  a  boat  in  readiness?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  cove  yonder." 

"  He  may  have  gotten  away  during  the  night,"  said 
Roger,  suppressing  his  excitement  with  difficulty. 

"  No,"  answered  Oakes,  as  he  pointed  eastward  to  a 
sail-boat  and  then  northward  to  another  craft — a  long, 
thin,  small  whale  boat.  Both  were  riding  at  anchor 
quietly,  but  careful  notice  showed  several  men  in  each. 
The  whale  boat  seemed  to  have  four  or  five  occupants, 
apparently  fishing. 

u  Fine,"  exclaimed  Roger,  "  if  he  sails  away  in  a 
good  breeze  you  can  overhaul  him  with  either  boat;  if 
he  tries  to  sneak  away,  using  oars  without  wind,  the 
whale  boat  will  get  him." 

Oakes  smiled  grimly,  but  his  manner  was  stern. 

"  Yes,  those  boats  have  been  "  fishing  "  all  night, 
but  we  don't  want  to  catch  him — we  want  to  study 
him,  and  besides,  he  won't  escape ;  his  boat  accidentally 
pounded  a  hole  in  her  side  last  night." 

"  Accidentally? " 

"  Surely,"  answered  Oakes  sarcastically. 
The  four  relaxed  into  silence  as  their  boat  rapidly 
neared  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  where  a  deep  indenture 
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in  the  land  formed  a  quiet,  nearly  land-locked  harbor, 
surrounded  by  a  clear,  sandy  beach  backed  by  well 
wooded  high  ground. 

The  captain  put  his  helm  down  and  the  catboat 
bounded  away  further  from  shore;  then  suddenly,  the 
sail  was  lowered  and  the  anchor  thrown,  and  the  boat 
rode  well  off  the  mouth  of  the  cove. 

"  This  is  a  favorite  fishing  ground,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  you  gentlemen  better  get  to  work  while  you 
watch." 

Soon  those  in  the  boat  were  apparently  engaged  in 
fishing,  and  anyone  looking  from  the  shore  would  have 
seen  nothing  suspicious  in  their  movements,  but,  never- 
theless, there  was  deep  tension  aboard,  for  Oakes  had 
pointed  out  a  small  one-masted  craft  drawn  well  up  on 
the  beach  on  one  side  of  the  cove. 

"  That's  his  boat,"  he  said.  "  Can  you  make  out  the 
oars  too?  "  He  can  manage  that  boat  alone,  either  by 
sail  or  by  rowing;  it's  a  small,  light  one." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Roger,  "  and  I  can  make  out  the 
sail  furled  and  a  box  or  something  like  it  inside  of  the 
boat." 

"Yes,  provisions;  he's  all  ready,  but  when  he  sees 
boats  off  hereabouts  he'll  be  cautious,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "  He'll  take  to  walking  the  beach  in  anxiety; 
see  if  he  doesn't." 

"  That's  been  his  habit,"  said  Oakes,  "  but  this  is  his 
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first  good  opportunity  to  make  a 'start;  to-day,  if  he  is 
not  suspicious  and  does  not  particularly  desire  to  avoid 
identification,  he  will  launch  her  and  then  he  will  find 
out  that  she  has  been  injured.77 

"  And  then? 77  asked  the  District  Attorney,  expect- 
antly. 

"  Oh,  he  will  probably  go  back  to  the  house  in  the 
woods  yonder  where  he  has  been  spending  the  last  few 
days  and  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  meet  me  later 
or  not.77 

All  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  beach  in  earnest  ex- 
pectancy, the  occupants  of  the  cockpit  keeping  well 
down  so  as  not  to  be  recognized  from  the  shore. 

Suddenly  Oakes  spoke  a  word  of  caution.  "  There 
he  comes,77  he  said  in  his  calm  voice,  and  seizing  Roger 
by  the  arm,  he  spoke  slowly,  impressively,  to  the  young 
man. 

"  Roger,  this  is  important.  Watch  his  every  motion 
— analyze  his  movements,  his  carriage,  his  walk.  Tell 
me,77  and  here  the  detective  spoke  with  an  earnestness 
that  thrilled  the  other  three,  "  tell  me,  Roger,  what  is 
peculiar  about  that  man;  use  your  powers  of  observa- 
tion— this  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  perhaps.  Get 
down  into  the  cockpit,  take  these  glasses,  hide  them 
under  my  coat  on  the  gunwale;  study  that  man,  sir; 
you  cannot  see  his  face.    Don7t  bother  about  that.77 

Roger  took  the  proffered  glasses — a  pair  of  strong 
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marines — and  did  as  he  was  told.  His  face  was  set  and 
pale;  his  hands  trembled  a  little  with  the  nervous  ten- 
sion. He  was  very  anxious,  but  clear  headed,  never- 
theless." 

The  District  Attorney  was  even  more  excited  than 
Roger;  in  fact,  Oakes  was  the  only  one  who  was  quite 
self-possessed.  He  was  as  calm  as  a  gentleman  in  a 
drawing-room,  although  so  much  depended  on  the  next 
few  moments.  It  was  quite  evident  to  the  Attorney 
and  to  Koger  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  already,  and 
that  the  captain  knew  what  was  being  done  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

Eoger  peered  through  the  glasses,  focussing  them 
carefully  on  the  distant  figure.  The  District  Attorney 
also  followed  the  movements  of  the  man  on  land,  with 
every  sense  on  the  alert  to  discover  something  unusual 
with  his  naked  eyes. 

"I've  got  him  f  ocussed,"  cried  Koger.  "  He's  a 
large  man;  he's  walking  slowly;  he  seems  to  be  looking 
around;  he  is  well  dressed,  his  face  is  smooth." 

"  Never  mind  his  face ;  you  cannot  identify  him  at 
this  distance;  study  his  manner,  his  carriage,  his  walk, 
and  Roger — don't  get  excited,"  commanded  Oakes. 

The  young  man  watched  the  stranger  on  the  beach 
as  he  advanced  rather  slowly  toward  the  boat.  The 
walk  from  the  opening  in  the  woods  whence  he  had 
emerged  to  the  water's  edge,  was  about  a  hundred  feet. 
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As  the  man  reached  the  hard  sand  of  the  lower  beach 
he  paused,  and  then,  to  Roger's  great  surprise,  started 
toward  a  small  promontory  some  two  hundred  feet 
nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  cove. 

"  Watch  him  now,"  said  the  detective  to  Koger. 
"  He  walks  to  that  point  to  take  a  good  look  out  at  sea; 
when  he  reaches  it  he  will  be  much  nearer  us,  and 
then  you  give  the  glasses  to  the  Attorney  and  let  him 
study  the  gentleman  on  the  sands." 

"  He  has  a  mighty  fine  looking  figure,"  cried  Roger 
suddenly.  He  is  very  erect;  he  is  very  graceful;  he 
is  coming  down  the  beach." 

"  Steady.  Steady,"  said  Oakes.  "  How  is  he  grace- 
ful, Roger?    Is  it  his  figure  only?  " 

The  young  man  took  one  more  look  and  started  to 
speak.  "  No,  his  wa  "  Oakes  checked  him  in- 
stantly. 

"  Give  the  glasses  to  the  Attorney." 

The  lawyer  took  them,  and  focussed  them  upon  the 
rapidly  advancing  man.  "  By  George !  "  he  exclaimed 
in  a  moment  or  two.   I've  seen  that  walk  before." 

"  Yes,"  cried  Roger,  no  longer  able  to  control  him- 
self.   "  It's  the  walk;  it's  the  walk." 

"  Good,"  cried  Oakes.  "  You  both  agree  now. 
What  about  that  walk,  Mr.  Attorney? " 

The  lawyer  'studied  a  moment.  "  It's  very  graceful 
— a  long  stride,  body  erect,  and  carried  easily." 
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"  How  do  the  feet  act? "  asked  Quintals  Oakes. 
"  I  really  don't   know;  they  don't   seem   to  rise 
much." 

"  Roger,  what  do  the  feet  do  ?  " 

Roger  took  the  glasses  now.  "  They  come  out  far 
in  front/'  he  cried.  "  They  don't  go  so  far  back  as 
usual;  his  feet  glide  forward;  it's  a  curious  walk." 

"  That's  it/'  assented  the  Attorney,  "  that's  it." 

Roger  was  now  excitedly  murmuring  to  himself. 
"  His  body  doesn't  roll.  It's  the  same,  but  it  isn't;  it's 
the  same — but  the  body  is  straighter." 

Oakes  bent  over  the  boy,  glancing  knowingly  mean- 
while at  the  Attorney.  "  What,  Roger?  What's 
wrong?"  he  said.    "  Be  calm." 

"  His  body  doesn't  roll,  but  the  legs  step,  glide  just 
the  same." 

"  The  same  as  what? "  queried  the  Attorney. 

At  that  moment  the  man  on  the  beach  reached  the 
point  and  suddenly  jumped  on  to  a  large  flat  rock, 
looked  around,  and  glided  back,  half  running  toward 
his  boat. 

Roger  dropped  the  glasses  from  his  hands,  and  turn- 
ing, looked  at  Oakes  in  amazement,  his  face  pale  with 
excitement. 

"  It's  he — yet  it  can't  be  he;  how  can  it  be? — he's 
dead!  " 

"  Who  is  it — who  is  dead?  "  asked  Oakes  in  feigned 
surprise. 
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"Montgomery  Stone,"  said  Roger;  "  it's  his  walk; 
his  run." 

The  Attorney  spoke  up:  "That's  it;  it's  his  walk; 
there  is  where  I  have  seen  it — Montgomery  Stone!  " 

Oakes  looked  at  them  both.  "  Gentlemen,  my  case 
is  winning.  It  is  not  Montgomery  Stone's  walk;  he 
is  dead.  It  is  the  prison  walk,  and  this  man  was  in 
prison  with  Montgomery;  the  walk  was  common  to 
them.  It  is  the  walk  that  hangs  to  a  man  after 
he  has  been  in  some  prisons — the  long  lasting  evi- 
dence that  he  once  walked  as  a  criminal  with  other 
prisoners." 

In  answer  to  a  qnick  question  from  Roger,  Oakes 
briefly  explained  that  the  peculiar,  graceful,  forward 
movement  of  the  legs  is  acquired  when  the  criminals 
walk  behind  one  another,  their  hands  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  man  before  them,  their  bodies  erect. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  glide  the  feet  forward,  lest 
they  tread  on  their  comrades'  heels.  And  instinctively, 
they  shorten  their  step  in  the  back — lifting  it  slightly 
quicker  than  does  an  ordinary  man.  They  do  this  lest 
the  man  behind  tread  on  them — it  becomes  second 
nature." 

"  Yes,  yes;  that  was  the  way  Montgomery  did — but 
he  rolled  sideways,"  said  the  Attorney. 

"  Certainly,  because  his  walk  was  modified  by  his 
seafaring  life  after  his  liberation;  then  again,  he  was 
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not  used  to  doing  the  lock  step  for  many  years/'  was 
Oakes'  explanation. 

"  Yes,  the  lock  step/7  said  the  Attorney.  "  Mr. 
Oakes,  you  have  connected  the  man  on  the  beach  with 
prison  life.  Look  at  him  now?  What  is  he  up  to? 
He  has  halted." 

The  man  on  the  sands  seemed  to  be  gazing  across 
the  cove  and  out  at  sea — he  apparently  noticed  the  cat- 
boat  and  the  men  within  it,  but  seemed  satisfied  that 
they  were  only  fishermen.  It  was  the  two  boats 
further  out  at  sea  that  seemed  to  rivet  his  attention 
mostly,  and  those  in  the  craft  with  Oakes  saw  that  the 
men  in  the  whale  boat  were  through  with  their  fishing 
and  apparently  preparing  to  leave. 

"  He  is  anxious  about  the  men  out  in  the  boats/' 
said  Oakes.  "  I  doubt  if  he  attempts  an  escape  to-day. 
See,  he  is  beginning  to  walk  the  beach — he  is  worried; 
he  fears  if  he  sails  that  he  will  be  recognized — that  his 
movements  will  be  too  easily  followed." 

Quintus  Oakes  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  and 
peered  intently  at  the  man  on  the  beach.  "  Captain, 
the  man's  a  bad  man — but  he  is  in  trouble;  it's  mis- 
ery and  anguish  that  are  making  him  walk  the  beach 
like  that.  He  was  a  respected  man  once — years  ago — 
he  is  thinking  about  it  now."  As  Oakes  spoke  his 
voice  shaded  into  the  curious  gentleness  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  him  at  times. 
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"  There  is  a  pathos  in  it  all,"  said  the  Attorney; 
"he  has  had  his  day.  Now  comes  the  law;  for,  Mr. 
Oakes,  I  believe  you  have  the  right  man;  you  should 
be  proud." 

Quintus  Oakes  shook  his  head  slightly  as  he 
answered:  "  There  are  two  sides  to  a  detective's  life, 
sir;  there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions:  my  success 
means  one  man's  life  in  this  case,  and  another's  death." 

It  was  evident  to  the  three  others  in  the  boat  that 
the  man  whose  intelligence  and  reasoning  had  well 
nigh  cleared  this  mystery  was  the  possessor  of  feelings 
quite  like  those  of  other  men,  even  though  he  was  of 
unusual  mould,  and  his  calling  took  him  out  of  the  nor- 
mal trend. 

"I  understand,"  muttered  the  Attorney,  as  he  turned 
in  admiration  to  look  closely  at  Oakes,  "  I  understand 
— but  men  like  you  are  the  saving  of  law — it  is  such 
work  as  yours  that  makes  crime  dangerous  and  life 
safe." 

"  Look,"  cried  Roger,  "  he  is  examining  the  boat 
now.    He  has  found  the  injury." 

It  was  true.  The  figure  on  the  beach  was  now 
stooping  over  the  side  of  the  little  craft  and  examining 
the  bottom.  There  were  rocks  of  considerable  size 
near  the  water's  edge,  and  he  could  be  seen  looking  at 
these  and  studying  the  surroundings  carefully.  Then 
again  he  began  to  pace  the  beach,  his  head  bowed  and 
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his  hands  clasped  behind  him,  till  turning,  he  disap- 
peared into  the  woods  whence  he  had  come. 

"  He  has  discovered  the  hole  in  the  bottom — he 
thinks  the  tide  has  pounded  the  boat  on  those  rocks," 
said  Oakes.  "  ¥ow  let's  return,  captain — there  are 
only  a  few  hours  left." 

The  sail  back  was  a  quick  one,  the  breeze  was  fresh 
and  the  lighthouse  was  soon  rounded.  Roger  and  the 
Attorney  sat  in  the  cockpit,  quiet  and  absorbed  in 
thought;  the  younger  man  would  occasionally  make 
some  remark  to  Oakes,  while  the  Attorney  seemed  to 
be  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  to  partake 
in  the  limited  conversation. 

Finally  he  spoke,  addressing  Oakes.  "  Is  the  mur- 
derer a  physician,  Mr.  Oakes?  " 

"  No.  A  doctor  would  not  have  made  this  man's 
error.    I  excluded  the  doctors  long  ago." 

"Excluded?  Why?" 

"  A  doctor  modern  enough  in  education  to  know  of 
this  poison,  would  be  too  clever  to  use  it — he  would 
realize  that  the  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  pois- 
oned man  and  on  the  heart  would  be  too  distinctive, 
too  conclusive,  too  suspicious;  he  would  know  too 
much  of  postmortem  appearances;  he  would  take 
proper  cognizance  of  the  inevitable  effects  on  circula- 
tion and  the  heart;  he  would  know  too  much  of 
science,  of  the  dangers  of  detection." 
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"  Ah,  I  see.  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  Then  the  murderer  only  knew  part  of  the 
drug's  action?  " 

"  Exactly;  the  murderer  knew  it  would  kill  in- 
stantly; he  knew  it  was  difficult  of  detection,  having  no 
odor  and  being  instantly  absorbed;  he  knew,  perhaps, 
that  it  could  not  be  traced  in  the  blood,  but  his  knowl- 
edge, his  training  carried  him  no  further.  He  did  not 
realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  the  congested, 
livid  face  and  the  distended  heart,  paralyzed  in  dia- 
stole. He  knew  enough  to  be  dangerous,  but  like  many 
criminals  he  did  not  know  it  all." 

"  Then  he  picked  up  this  information  by  accident?  " 

"  'No,  he  acquired  it  in  his  business — in  his  studies. 
He  knew  the  chemical  side  better  than  the  patholog- 
ical, however;  text  books  on  chemistry  do  not  teach  all 
the  effects  of  poisonous  doses.  They  deal  usually  only 
with  the  chemistry  of  drugs." 

"The  man  is  a  chemist?  Then  I  know — I  know," 
cried  Koger  excitedly,  his  face  pale,  and  beads  of  per- 
spiration appearing  on  his  forehead.  "  I  know  now,  I 
see  it  all.  Mirandon — the  fire — the  rescue !  He  recog- 
nized Montgomery  first  at  the  fire  when  poor  Monty 
saved  him  from  the  flames.  Mirandon  asked  me  after- 
wards '  if  that  was  Montgomery  Stone  ? '  Said  he  had 
never  been  so  close  to  him  before.  I  thought  it  strange 
the  way  he  kept  away  from  his  rescuer.    I  am  sure  he 
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first  recognized  his  prison  mate  then;  he  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  see  Monty  at  close  range."  Roger  spoke 
rapidly,  excitedly. 

They  all  listened  attentively  as  he  told  Oakes  the 
tale  of  that  morning;  the  story  of  Montgomery's  heroic 
rescue,  of  Mirandon's  curious  calmness,  even  indiffer- 
ence over  the  matter  afterwards. 

When  he  had  ended,  Oakes  said  calmly: 
"  Yes,  others  noticed  his  actions  also.  He  did  not 
dare  remain  close  to  Montgomery  Stone.  The  recog- 
nition was  evidently  not  mutual.  Mirandon  saw  that 
Montgomery  did  not  recognize  him,  but  he  kept  away 
from  the  ex-sailor  and  began  to  plan  how  to  get  rid  of 
him." 

"  He  must  have  followed  him,  or  learned  his  inten- 
tion to  visit  Theodore's  office,  and  gone  there  ahead  of 
him?  "  queried  the  District  Attorney. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Roger,  "  Montgomery  said  in  my  hear- 
ing several  times  that  he  was  going  to  see  Ted,  and 
the  would-be  murderer  overheard  him  probably." 

"Great  Scott!"  cried  the  Attorney.  "  Mr.  Oakes, 
Roger — I  believe  you  are  right,  Mirandon  does  walk 
like  Montgomery  did;  he  is  graceful  in  the  legs,  though 
he  has  not  Montgomery's  roll  of  the  upper  body;  the 
foot  movement,  the  glide  of  the  legs  and  feet  is  the 
same.  He  is  large,  powerful,  shrewd,  educated — a 
chemist." 
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"  Do  criminals  all  have  that  walk? "  queried  Roger. 

"  IsTot  all,  most  long  service  men  do ;  they  cannot  get 
rid  of  it  afterwards;  it  becomes  second  nature,"  said 
the  Attorney  in  answer,  and  turning  to  Oakes  he  asked, 
"It  is  a  valuable  clew  to  men  in  your  line,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Oakes?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  often  discovered  the  old  criminal  on 
the  street  by  his  walk,  despite  his  changed  attire,  his 
changed  habits.  I  have  frequently  seen  graceful,  dig- 
nified men  on  Broadway  and  other  great  thorough- 
fares whose  every  step  told  me  their  past  record." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  trim  little  "  cat "  made 
its  landing  at  the  wharf,  and  the  gentlemen  left  the 
captain  with  final  instructions  and  warnings.  As  they 
passed  down  the  wharf  in  the  yet  early  hours,  the 
watchman  neared  the  group  and  spoke  a  few  words  to 
Oakes  which  caused  the  detective's  face  to  darken  and 
the  steps  of  the  three  to  quicken  toward  the  town. 

"  Word  has  just  come,  sir,  that  the  boy  is  on  the  way 
from  Tarrington,"  the  man  had  said.  "  But,"  and  this 
was  what  caused  Oakes'  anxiety,  "  the  boy  does  not 
know  the  murderer,  sir;  he  seems  to  be  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  identity." 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Guiltless 

In  the  District  Attorney's  private  office  was  a  group 
of  anxious  men;  their  manner  was  quiet,  even  calm, 
but  a  careful  analysis  of  their  faces  would  have  shown 
that  one  and  all  were  more  than  usually  serious. 

At  the  desk  near  the  centre  sat  Judge  Pickering  and 
the  vigorous  Troop,  talking  in  quiet  tones  with  the 
District  Attorney,  and  near  a  window  stood  the  tall 
figure  of  Oakes;  he  was  looking  toward  the  highway 
road  and  occasionally  passing  remarks  with  one  or  two 
others  near  him,  evidently  clerks  in  the  office.  His 
manner  was  deliberate  and  even  cooler  than  usual; 
his  face  serious  and  inscrutable.  In  a  few  moments 
the  Tompkin's  boy  would  be  there,  but  the  word  which 
had  come  ahead  to  them — that  the  boy  did  not  know 
the  murderer — was  cause  for  great  worry  to  Oakes. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  reasoned  falsely,  that  there 
was  something  he  had  overlooked  in  this  case?  His 
reputation  was  at  stake;  his  reasonings  seemed  logical, 
seemed  the  only  correct  ones  to  him.  Yet  was  he 
wrong?  Could  he  be  mistaken?  He  knew  the  District 
Attorney  was  friendly,  but  still  hostile;  he  thought  of 
16 
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the  man  in  the  prison  and  the  beautiful  girl  awaiting 
his  release,  then  as  he  thought  of  Mirandon,  his  face 
hardened. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  saw  a 
commotion  far  out  on  the  highway  and,  turning  to  the 
District  Attorney,  he  said,  "  Here  they  come  from  Tar- 
rington.  Call  Eoger  and  his  brother."  It  was  evident 
by  the  manner  of  his  voice  that  he  was  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  scene  to  come,  that  the  gathering  of  the  evi- 
dence from  the  Tompkin's  boy  was  to  be  intrusted  to 
his  masterly  mind,  while  the  others  bore  witness.  In 
a  moment,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  Roger  Malley 
entered  with  his  younger  brother;  they  had  evidently 
been  awaiting  without.  They  seated  themselves  near 
the  table  where  were  the  others.  Tommy  was  pale  and 
weary,  but  the  others  spoke  kindly  to  him,  telling  him 
to  say  nothing,  but  just  to  wait.  Oakes  went  over  to 
him  and  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ever  so  gently, 
saying  just  the  simple  words,  simply  expressed: 
"  Hello,  Tom,  we  want  to  have  you  here  when  Ned  tells 
his  story.  We  want  you  to  listen  to  what  he  says.  If 
you  think  he  is  lying  at  any  time,  just  give  me  the 
wink.  Remember,  we  want  the  truth — we  want  to 
save  Mr.  Stone  and  Jane.  And  Tom,  we  want  to  find 
out  who  killed  Montgomery." 

The  voice  of  the  detective  was  very  kind  and  reassur- 
ing and  Tom  immediately  braced  himself  on  his  chair 
and  nodded  wisely  in  reply. 
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It  was  an  ordeal  for  the  boy — lie  was  to  face  a  friend 
who  held,  or  was  supposed  to  hold  the  key  to  a  tre- 
mendous mystery.  Tom  was  the  prey  of  natural  emo- 
tions far  from  reassuring.  What  did  Ned  know? 
Would  he  tell  all  about  the  cigarettes?  Anyway,  no- 
body seemed  to  care  very  much  if  the  cigarettes  had 
been  stolen.  Would  he  tell  who  did  the  murder?  Mur- 
der to  a  child,  to  a  young  boy,  is  something  dreadful, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  not  the  horror  that  it  is  to  the  grown 
mind;  the  boy  of  course  does  not  grasp  the  full  mean- 
ing. And  while  Tommy  was  fully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  murder  had  been  done,  that  the  commonwealth 
had  been  outraged,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty,  still 
he  constantly  grieved  at  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  those  cigarettes,  and  he  feared  that  Ned 
would  deny  having  been  in  the  place  at  all,  and  would 
declare  that  what  cigarettes  were  "  swiped  "  must  have 
been  "  swiped  "  by  Tom  himself.  Tommy  was  young 
and  had  not  yet  quite  reached  the  period  when  the 
mind  properly  differentiates  trifles  from  serious  mat- 
ters, but  he  was  brave  and  smiled  up  at  Oakes  and  then 
at  Troop  as  they  spoke  to  him;  but,  nevertheless,  way 
down  in  his  heart — way  down,  Tommy  was  awfully 
miserable;  there  was  a  sensation  somewhere  near  his 
stomach  that  he  had  never  known  before;  he  guessed 
to  himself  that  he  must  be  sort  of  hungry,  although  he 
had  had  a  pretty  good  breakfast. 
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Suddenly  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  room,  an  air  of 
expectancy,  then  came  the  tramp  of  feet  outside,  the 
swinging  door  flew  open  and  in  bounced  Chief  Thomas 
leading  Ned  by  the  hand,  followed  by  Martin  and  the 
huge,  broad-shouldered  Hallen. 

Behind  them  came  two  or  three  others,  and  then  the 
door  banged  to.  Tommy  met  Ned's  surprised  gaze 
with  a  long  drawn  stare. 

Tompkins  knew  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  law,  the 
men  with  him  had  told  him  that  his  story  was  wanted. 
His  father  was  behind  him  and  with  his  lawyer  formed 
one  of  the  group,  so  Ned  felt  courageous  and  far  less 
uncomfortable  than  did  Tommy  sitting  in  the  chair. 
But  Ned  had  been  most  utterly  surprised  to  see  Tommy 
among  those  awaiting  him. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then  the  boy  from 
Tarrington  spoke  in  a  deep  half  whisper,  "  Hello, 
Tommy."  It  was  a  boyish  advance,  and  accompanied 
by  a  half  belligerent  sniff. 

Tommy  stood  up  and  gazed  shamefacedly  at  the 
older  boy  before  him. 

"  Ned,  I  did  not  mean  to,"  he  cried. 

"  Sure,"  was  the  heroic  answer.  "  How  did  you 
know  there  was  a  circus  up  in  the  office  ?  " 

It  was  the  courage  of  sixteen  speaking  to  the  con- 
trite heart  of  the  younger  boy;  the  two  were  friends 
now  and  always;  and  even  the  serious  Oakes  and  the 
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anxious  State's  Attorney  smiled  as  they  saw  the  meet- 
ing. 

Then  Oakes  turned  to  Martin,  "  How  much  does  the 
boy  know,  Martin?   How  much  have  you  told  him?  99 

"  We  have  told  him  nothing,  except  that  he  is 
wanted  in  connection  with  the  Montgomery  Stone  mur- 
der." 

"You  have  given  no  information  as  to  details?" 
"  None." 

"  I  bear  witness  to  that,  sir,"  spoke  up  Chief  Thomas, 
addressing  ■  the  State's  Attorney — the  boy  has  heard 
nothing  else;  he  has  made  only  one  statement.  His  law- 
yer here,  designating  one  of  the  new  arrivals,  has  been 
with  him  nearly  all  the  while,  and  his  father  has  been 
with  him  since  we  first  found  him." 

"  Good,"  cried  Oakes,  "  and  what  was  his  state- 
ment?" 

"  He  said  he  did  not  know  the  murderer." 

"  Then  Ned,"  said  Oakes,  addressing  the  boy  in  his 
peculiar,  endearing  way,  "  you  swiped  a  few  of  those 
cigarettes  before  Montgomery  Stone  was  murdered, 
for  of  course  you  were  up  there  swiping  cigarettes, 
weren't  you?  "  he  laughed  outright  as  he  spoke  and 
Tommy  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  that  the  tall 
gentleman  thought  so  little  of  the  cigarette  side  of  the 
affair  as  to  laugh  over  it. 

Ned's  lawyer  spoke  to  the  District  Attorney  a  mo- 
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inent,  then  nodded  to  the  boy,  saying,  "  Tell  all  about 
it;  go  ahead  until  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

Oakes  turned  sharply  to  the  speaker:  "  The  boy  is 
not  under  suspicion,  sir;  he  did  not  do  the  murder.  I 
can  prove  that." 

The  faces  of  both  boys  brightened.  Oakes  was  win- 
ning their  confidence;  the  story  would  be  told  and  told 
truthfully. 

ISTed  shuffled  a  moment  uneasily,  then  seeing  the 
handsome  face  of  Oakes  smiling  invitingly,  he  blurted 
out: 

"  Sure,  I  hooked  those  cigarettes.  Tommy  over 
there  put  me  on  to  th£  racket;  he  said  Mr.  Stone  was 
easy;  he  said  the  boys  never  got  caught;  he  said  he  got 
some  all  the  time.  I  was  going  home  that  morning  and 
I  just  dropped  in  to  hook  a  few." 

Troop  and  Hallen  laughed  outright,  and  Tommy's 
opinion  of  the  moral  perception  of  adults  was  decid- 
edly shaken.  But  he  felt  temendously  relieved  and 
laughed  too;  the  crime  of  theft  was  not  very  serious 
if  that  good-natured  giant  Hallen  could  guffaw  like 
that,  and  if  such  a  good  lawyer  as  Troop — for  he  had 
heard  Troop  was  a  crack-a-jack — could  unbend  enough 
tc  laugh  also. 

Then  Oakes  walked  over  to  Ned  and  handed  him  a 
chair,  good-naturedly  motioning  to  the  boy  to  be 
seated,  while,  without  any  apparent  earnestness,  and  in 
words  devoid  of  accentuation,  he  asked: 
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"  Were  you  going  directly  home,  Ned? " 

The  boy  hesitated  momentarily,  striving  to  bring  to 
his  memory  the  occurrences  of  that  morning.  "  No/' 
he  finally  said,  "  I  was  going  to  say  good-by  to  Tommy 
before  I  left." 

Tommy  was  up  on  his  feet  in  an  instant,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  whole  manner  changed,  fairly  bristling 
with  earnestness. 

"  That's  what  I  said.  Tell  'em,  Ned,  tell  'em  what 
for." 

Ned  hesitated,  and  all  eyes  concentrated  on  the  boy, 
but  he  answered  not. 

Oakes  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,  old  fellow.  You  need  not  reveal  your  Society 
secrets;  just  tell  why  you  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to 
Tom." 

"  I  wanted  to  give  him  a  dagger  that  he  loaned  me." 

The  District  Attorney  arose  and  leaning  over  the  desk 
toward  the  boy,  nodded  approvingly.  "  That's  right, 
Ned.  Tom  told  about  it;  you  know  Tom's  sister's  life 
depends,  perhaps,  on  the  truth  of  what  you  say — her 
life,  or  somebody  else's  dear  to  her." 

"  It's  the  truth,"  the  boy  answered.  "  Tom  loaned 
me  a  dagger.  Tom  told  me  it  belonged  to  his  sister. 
I  was  taking  it  back,  but  I  stopped  at  the  office  first." 

By  this  time  Tommy  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
Oakes  was  obliged  to  motion  to  Roger  Malley  to  hold 
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him  in  check.  Tom  had  been  so  completely  corrobor- 
ated by  !N"ed  that  he  wanted  to  conduct  the  further 
examination  on  his  own  responsibility  and  according  to 
his  own  method.  He  was  rapidly  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  Ned  and  he  were  persons  of  importance, 
and  Roger  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  restrain  his 
youthful  ardor. 

"  What  became  of  the  dagger,  IsTed?  What  did  you 
do  with  it?  Try  to  remember,"  asked  Oakes  as  he 
motioned  for  attention  to  the  Attorney  and  to  Troop." 

To  those  who  knew  the  theory  of  the  murder  as  it 
had  been  evolved  by  Oakes,  the  present  moment  was 
fraught  with  deep,  tremendous  import;  to  the  others, 
even,  it  was  filled  with  intense  excitement.  It  was 
evident  to  all  that  the  boy — the  only  one  who,  as 
far  as  known,  was  in  position  to  completely  clear  the 
mystery — was  about  to  give  answer  to  a  vital  question. 

To  Quintus  Oakes  the  moment  of  silence  was  an  age. 
Would  the  boy  answer  so  as  to  bear  out  the  conclusions 
that  he  had  drawn?  or  would  Oakes'  reputation  as  a 
reasoner,  as  a  detective,  suffer  a  severe  blow?  Many 
times  had  Oakes  been  in  such  a  position,  but  never  had 
so  much  hinged  upon  an  answer — so  much  for  him- 
self and  for  the  others  in  the  case. 

The  District  Attorney  moved  nervously  while  Troop 
eyed  the  boy  and  his  questioner.  liallen  and  Martin 
watched  their  chief  in  pained  suspense. 
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The  boy  thought  a  moment,  grasped  the  edge  of  the 
chair,  and  cried  out,  "  I  left  it  on  the  desk  in  the  front 
office.  I  had  it  inside  my  coat,  but  it  bothered  me.  I — 
put  it  on  the  desk  and  then  went  into  the  back  office, 
and  I  guess  the  murderer  must  ?a  used  it.  I  saw  some- 
thing like  it  in  his  hand." 

The  District  Attorney  arose  suddenly,  excitedly, 
leaned  toward  Oakes  and,  raising  his  fingers,  pointed  at 
him.  "  My  God,"  he  cried,  "  Quintus  Oakes,  you're  a 
fiend!  You  said  the  murderer  stole  it,  or  got  hold  of  it 
somehow." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  acclaim  from  those  present. 

The  great  detective  was  standing  calm  and  pale,  look- 
ing at  the  District  Attorney.  He  said  not  a  word,  but 
the  triumph  in  his  deep-set,  gray-blue  eyes  was  notice- 
able.   Again  had  his  logic  been  unassailable. 

Next  instant  he  bent  low  over  the  boy  and  gently 
continued,  "  You  saw  the  murderer,  JSTed — now  tell  us 
what  happened — -what  you  did.  Tell  us  as  best  you  can, 
all  about  it."  The  man's  every  accent  was  calm,  strong; 
the  boy  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  friend,  a  good 
man — a  fair  play  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  he  launched  into 
his  story  with  anxiety  to  tell  all,  guided  now  and  then 
by  a  well-directed  question  from  Oakes  or  Troop  or  the 
District  Attorney. 

Those  present  listened  breathlessly  as  he  told  how 
he  had  entered  the  front  office  by  way  of  its  back  door, 
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which  he  found  ajar;  he  saw  a  duster  in  the  hall;  he 
believed  the  janitor  had  been  cleaning;  he  entered  and 
looked  about  cautiously,  and  placed  the  dagger  on  the 
desk,  because  it  was  uncomfortable  hidden  under  his 
jacket;  he  went  into  the  back  office  and  found  a  table 
with  a  pipe  and  some  cigarettes  upon  it;  he  took  some 
of  them,  and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  feeling  quite 
careless  and  seeing  the  back  door  of  the  room  open, 
offering  a  ready  means  of  egress,  he  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  started  to  puff. 

Suddenly  somebody  entered  the  front  office  through 
the  front  door  from  the  stairs  leading  to  the  street. 
He  saw  his  tall  figure  and  his  face,  and  recognized  him 
as  Montgomery  Stone. 

The  boy  continued  in  short  sentences  to  tell  how  he 
remained  quiet,  hoping  that  Montgomery  would  go  out 
so  that  he  could  go  into  the  front  room  and  get  the 
dagger  and  get  away,  but  the  man  sat  down  and  began 
to  talk  to  himself  about  the  fire.  And  then,  somebody 
else  came  in  suddenly,  and  called  him  by  name,  and 
there  was  an  argument;  the  latest  arrival  was  angry, 
and  Montgomery  seemed  terribly  upset  about  some- 
thing. 

They  talked  in  very  loud  tones,  and  he  knew  that  the 
last  man  was  called  Theodore;  Oakes  and  the  District 
Attorney  brought  out  that  Ned  did  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Theodore — he  was  not  in  range  of  his  vision. 
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The  boy  hid  under  the  table  from  which  he  had 
taken  the  cigarettes;  then  he  heard  Theodore  go  out. 
As  the  latter  left  he  spoke  sternly  to  Montgomery  and 
told  him  to  sit  down  and  think  it  over  and  get  over  his 
drunk. 

"  How  do  you  know  Theodore  went  out,  Ned?  How 
do  you  know?  "  asked  Oakes. 

The  boy  answered  unhesitatingly.  "  I  heard  the  door 
close,  then  Montgomery  Stone  sat  down  and  said  some- 
thing like  "  Poor  Theodore,  I've  ruined  him;  I've 
ruined  him." 

All  eyes  were  upon  the  boy  as  he  spoke.  The  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  pale  with  excitement,  advanced  to- 
ward Ned  and  asked: 

"  And  then,  Ned,  what  happened?  " 

"  I  started  to  get  out  from  under  the  table,  hut  I 
saw  someone  in  the  room  with  me;  he  must  'a 
sneaked  in  the  back  door;  I  did  not  hear  him." 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  Roger  and  a  whisper  of 
excitement  ran  round  the  room,  "  The  murderer." 
Those  watching  Oakes  saw  his  eyes  blaze  with  sudden 
triumph. 

"  Ned,"  he  said  gently,  with  a  quiver  in  his  well 
modulated  voice,  "what  was  the  stranger  like?  What 
was  he  doing?  " 

"  I  did  not  see  his  face;  he  was  a  big  fellow.  I  saw 
his  hand  hanging  down;  he  had  a  bottle  in  it — a  small, 
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fat  bottle,  and  then  he  rushed  into  the  front  room  and 
I  saw  him  grab  Montgomery's  neck;  he  pulled  him 

down  backward;  he — he  "  the  boy  faltered,  and 

the  cold,  clammy  sweat  of  excitement  appeared  on  his 
forehead.  Oakes  placed  his  arm  about  him  and  Hallen 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water,  while  the  District  Attorney 
ordered  the  rest  to  keep  back.  They  were  pushing  for- 
ward to  the  boy's  aid. 

But  ISTed's  father  pressed  past  to  his  son's  side,  cry- 
ing out,  "  Tell  it,  Ned,  tell  everything  that  happened, 
my  son.    You  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  boy  straightened  again,  shook  his  head  in  re- 
pressed agony  of  mind  and  went  on  rapidly.  "  He  was 
choking  Montgomery;  Montgomery  was  trying  to 
breathe,  and  the  murderer  was  swearing  terrible — and 
then — then  he  poured  something  from  the  bottle  into 
Montgomery's  mouth,  and  dragged  him  away  toward 
the  desk.  There  was  a  terrible  fight.  I  saw  a  hand 
hit  him  in  the  chest;  I  could  just  see  the  hand.  The 
dagger  was  in  it,  I  think.  The  man  who  was  killing 
Montgomery  was  back  to  me  all  the  time,  and  he  was 
round  the  corner  like,  near  the  desk,  where  he  had 
pulled  Montgomery." 

"  Then  I  heard  the  office  door  open  and  a  woman 
yelled  awful  bad.  Then  the  door  shut,  and  Montgom- 
ery fell  down,  hard." 

The  boy  hesitated  a  moment  for  breath,  then 
plunged  ahead. 
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"  The  man  ran  into  my  room,  past  my  table,  and  out 
the  back  way,  and  I  ran  ont  the  door  behind  him.  He 
went  down  the  hall  and  got  out  the  back  way.  I  ran 
the  other  way,  along  the  hall  past  the  office  door;  there 
was  a  woman  there  trying  to  get  in;  she  had  hollered — 
she  was  the  one." 

"  Who  was  it? "  cried  Roger  Malley,  unable  to  con- 
trol himself. 

"  Your  sister — the  '  Nightingale.'  " 

The  boy  stopped,  short  of  breath,  while  his  father 
seized  his  hand  and  stroked  it,  "  My  own  son,  my  son. 
You  were  afraid  to  tell  this?    I  understand." 

"Why  were  you  afraid,  Ned?"  asked  the  District 
Attorney. 

"  I — I — thought  they  would  say  I  did  it,"  and  Ned 
broke  down  in  a  flood  of  tears.  "  I  didn't  see  the  mur- 
derer. I  only  know  he  was  a  big  man.  I  thought  you 
would  say  I  was  lying,  but  honest  to  God,  honest,  I 
ain't  lying." 

Gakes  patted  Ned  on  the  head.  "  No,  boy,  we  know 
you  were  too  little  to  kill  Montgomery — too  little — he 
was  a  big  fellow,  and  we  knew  all  along  that  Mont- 
gomery Stone  was  poisoned." 

The  District  Attorney  walked  over  to  Oakes  and 
seized  his  hand. 

"  Oakes,  you  were  right.    Your  work  is  marvellous." 

"  Wait !  "  The  detective  waived  the  Attorney  back, 
deprecatingly. 
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"  Ned/'  he  said,  "  which  hand  was  the  bottle  held  in 
— and  which  hand  was  the  dagger  in — can  you  remem- 
ber? Think." 

ISTed  Tompkins  collected  himself,  drying  his  tears  on 
his  coat  sleeve  meanwhile.  He  thought  until  the  sil- 
ence became  long  and  almost  unbearable. 

"  He  stood  like  this.  I  was  like  this,  under  the  table. 
It  was  this  hand  that  had  the  bottle,  this  the  dagger — 
yes,  like  this.  Why,  sure,  it  must  have  been  his  left 
hand  both  times.  Honest,  honest.  It  was  in  his  left 
hand,  both  times." 

A  subdued  cry  went  up  from  all  present  and  Hallen 
turned  to  Chief  Thomas  with  a  loud  whisper,  "  What 
do  you  think  now,  eh?  " 

Then  once  more  the  great  detective  spoke. 

"  Ned,  what  did  you  do  when  you  passed  Jane 
Malley? " 

"  I  ran  down  the  stairs." 

"  Where  was  your  lighted  cigarette?  " 

The  boy  laughed  in  his  excitement.  "  I  had  it  in  my 
hand.    I  know  it." 

"  How?  "  came  the  sudden  question. 

"  Because  I  nearly  ran  into  the  man's  face." 

Oakes's  voice  dropped  to  the  kindliest  tone.  "  What 
man?  "  he  inquired. 

"  The  man  running  upstairs  to  the  office — the  man 
I  passed." 
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"  That's  enough,  Ned.  Don't  talk  any  more,"  came 
from  Oakes  as  he  walked  away  and  spoke  to  the  Attor- 
ney and  Chief  Thomas  in  an  undertone. 

All  those  in  the  secret  knew  that  the  man  going 
upstairs  was  probably  Theodore  Stone.  Theodore's 
own  statement  was  to  that  effect,  but  the  great  Quintus 
Oakes  wanted  proof.  He  had  divined  that  the  boy  did 
not  know  Theodore  else  he  would  have  recognized  him 
on  the  stairs,  and  called  him  by  name  now. 

"  Ned,"  asked  the  detective,  "  did  you  see  Theodore 
Stone?    Could  you  point  him  out?  " 

The  boy  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know  him.  I 
never  saw  him.  He  was  in  the  room,  but  I  only  heard 
his  voice  and  his  name." 

"  Did  you  see  the  man  coming  upstairs?  Could  you 
tell  him?  " 

"  I  don't  know — he  was  frightened  like — he  was 
good  looking,  too." 

Roger  Malley  now  escorted  his  young  brother  out  of 
the  room.  The  buzz  of  subdued  remarks  increased. 
What  was  Oakes  up  to?  He  and  the  District  Attorney 
had  the  boy  Ned  at  the  window,  engaging  him  in  con- 
versation, back  to  the  door  of  the  office. 

All  felt  that  the  final  moment  had  all  but  arrived; 
all  knew  that  something  of  grave  import  was  about  to 
happen.  Chief  Thomas  and  Martin  had  left  the  room, 
but  soon  they  returned  and  with  them  came  other  men. 
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They  entered  softly,  for  the  Chief  motioned  for  silence. 
The  new  arrivals  mixed  with  the  others,  and  those  who 
were  already  in  the  room  and  who  knew  Theodore 
Stone  were  electrified  to  see  that  he  had  come  with 
them.  There  he  stood,  handsome,  stern,  with  deep 
lines  of  grief  and  worry  on  his  face,  dressed  as  on  the 
day  of  the  murder.  He  was  motioned  to  an  inconspicu- 
ous place,  and  stood  resolute,  pale,  awaiting  the 
scrutiny  that  was  coming. 

Now  Oakes'  voice  rang  out  in  tones  of  deep  emotion 
as  he  spoke  to  the  boy. 

"  Ned,"  he  said,  "  think  how  the  man  on  the  stairs 
looked.  Turn  around,  Ned,  and  see  if  he  is  here  any- 
where." 

The  boy  turned  about — the  room  was  much  more 
crowded  now,  men  had  been  admitted  from  outside — 
men  in  everyday  dress,  but  evidently  well  informed  of 
what  was  coming. 

The  boy  looked  first  at  Oakes,  then  at  his  father, 
then  reassured,  he  searched  the  faces  of  the  crowd  with 
a  hurried  glance.  He  shook  his  head  once,  and  the 
hearts  of  those  in  the  secret  weakened  with  anxiety — 
then  Ned  advanced,  both  arms  held  down,  his  fingers 
nervously  clenched.  He  moved  along  the  line  looking 
into  each  face  separately.  Suddenly  he  halted;  he  was 
looking  at  a  man  in  the  second  row.  He  glanced  at  his 
face  again,  then  he  darted  through  the  line  in  front 
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and  grabbed  his  coatsleeve,  pulling  him  excitedly  to 
the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  boy  was  under  great  tension;  his  eyes  blazed 
with  anticipation — he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  before  him.  He  stood  off  a  few 
feet  from  the  man,  and  then  cried  out  in  tones  that 
rang  with  sincerity:  "  That's  the  man!  That's  the  fel- 
low! I'd  know  him  anywhere — he  was  coming  up  the 
stairs — honest!  " 

"  Innocent"  cried  the  District  Attorney,  "  In- 
nocent !  "  and  a  mighty,  thunderous  roar  arose — the 
man  was  Theodore  Stone. 

Then  occurred  a  curious  scene.  Hallen,  overcome 
with  joy  at  the  triumph  of  Quintus  Oakes'  case  and  the 
proved  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  seized  Ned  by  the 
seat  of  his  pants  and  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  lifted 
him  on  high,  above  the  heads  of  all. 

Tommy  was  readmitted  now,  since  there  no  longer 
was  danger  of  his  spoiling  the  identification,  and  he  too 
was  seized  and  subjected  to  strenuous  enthusiasm. 
When  the  two  boys  reached  the  floor  again,  they  were 
not  slow  in  retiring  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  watched  the  great  big  men  close  in  on 
Theodore  Stone. 

After  an  instant  Theodore  sprang  forward,  forcing 
himself  from  the  congratulating  crowd,  and  seizing  the 
17 
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hand  of  Oakes  in  both  of  his  own  started  to  speak,  but 
Roger  Malley's  over-pent  emotion  asserted  itself,  and 
the  words  were  drowned  as  he  slapped  both  men  on  the 
shoulders  simultaneously  and  joyously,  and  as  those 
present  surged  around  the  tall,  serious,  but  triumphant 
— Quintus  Oakes. 


CHAPTER  XX 


The  Ambidexter 

Lest  the  identity  of  Quintus  Oakes  be  revealed  and 
the  murderer  take  alarm,  the  District  Attorney  warned 
those  present  to  divulge  nothing  of  what  had  trans- 
pired in  the  room,  vigorously  reminding  them  that  the 
most  serious  part  of  the  work  was  yet  to  be  done. 

Then  after  a  consultation  with  Troop  and  Judge 
Pickering,  he  led  the  way  across  the  hall,  followed  by 
the  escorted  prisoner  and  the  now  quiet  crowd.  They 
entered  a  courtroom,  and  soon  the  Attorney  had  ex- 
plained to  the  presiding  judge  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence against  one  Theodore  Stone,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Montgomery  Stone.  He  explained  that  the 
prisoner  was  now  in  the  courtroom  and  that  as  Prose- 
cuting Attorney  he  moved  that  he  be  not  held  for  trial, 
that  he  be  discharged. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  and  then  as  the  words 
meaning  Theodore's  freedom  were  spoken,  there  was  a 
scene  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  the  court- 
room. The  news  had  already  flown;  the  crowd  outside 
was  rapidly  forming  around  the  building.  It  had  been 
given  out  that  the  boy,  the  witness,  had  proved  the 
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innocence  of  Theodore  Stone  and  Jane  Malley;  then 
immediately — and  as  a  cloak  for  Oakes'  future  actions 
— it  was  whispered  that  the  short,  cadaverous  man  was 
now  wanted  more  than  ever.  The  crowd  closed  in  on 
the  building  in  a  delirium  of  excitement.  After  all, 
Theodore  Stone,  their  Ted,  the  man  they  all  knew, 
was  proven  guiltless,  and  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the 
guilt  of  his  sweetheart,  the  town's  pride,  the  girl  of  the 
great  world,  the  open-hearted,  beautiful  "  Nightingale 
of  the  North." 

Then  the  front  door  of  the  building  opened,  and  the 
figure  of  Theodore  Stone  was  seen,  accompanied  by  his 
lawyers,  descending  the  steps  to  the  street.  The  surg- 
ing crowd  engulfed  them,  barring  their  progress  as  the 
citizens  frantically  endeavored  to  reach  the  hands  of 
the  liberated  man. 

Then  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  a  commotion 
arose.  A  strong,  heavy,  athletic  fellow  was  crushing 
his  way  toward  the  steps  and  up  them,  pushing  vigor- 
ously, but  good-naturedly.  With  him  was  a  young 
woman  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  supple  figure 
that  in  its  grace  and  ease  of  movement  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  thick-set  giant  by  her  side. 

"  Hallen,  by  Jove — Hallen  and  Jane  Malley." 

The  crowd  understood,  and  opened  a  narrow  lane. 
She  was  hatless,  and  unprepared  for  the  street — but 
that  had  made  no  difference.   Dashing  up  the  steps  she 
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reached  her  lover's  side,  and  the  voice  of  curious  mel- 
ody, pathetic  now  in  its  sincerity  and  its  irrepressible 
joy,  cried  out  its  welcome  in  the  single  word,  ."  Theo- 
dore." 

The  next  instant  the  surprised  but  happy  man  ad- 
vanced and  threw  his  arms  about  the  girl — the  one  who 
of  all  others  had  dared  to  be  his  partisan.  And  so 
together  they  descended  to  the  street,  he  smiling  and 
proud,  and  she  smiling  also,  but  through  bright  tears. 
In  the  crowd  for  a  moment  was  the  silence  that  pains, 
that  portends  an  outbreak;  then  assembled  Salsport, 
beholding,  laughed  and  wept  with  them,  and  hurled 
itself  upon  them  in  a  transport  of  sympathy  and  de- 
light, relieving  itself  at  last  in  one  great,  fond,  spon- 
taneous cry,  "  Jane  Malley." 

Through  the  hotel  window  came  the  sounds  of  pass- 
ing feet  and  the  murmur  of  many  voices  discussing 
the  recent  happy  event,  for  Jane  Malley  had  gone  with 
Theodore  to  her  home,  escorted  by  a  joyous  crowd. 
But  in  the  faces  of  the  three  men  about  the  table  in 
the  upstairs  parlor  of  the  little  hostelry  was  a  serious- 
ness that  even  a  novice  could  see  was  due  to  grave  an- 
ticipation. They  were  expecting  Mirandon,  who  had 
an  appointment  in  this  room  with  Oakes — under  the 
latter's  assumed  name  of  Parker. 

In  an  adjoining  room  sat  Chief  Thomas  and  his  men, 
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quietly  awaiting  a  moment  which  they  all  hoped  would 
come  and  go  without  one  of  those  scenes  that  some- 
times occurred  under  such  circumstances. 

Their  orders  were  to  make  the  capture  alive,  if  pos- 
sible, and  that  meant  that  the  criminal  was  not  to  be  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage  after  all,  for  doubtless  he  was 
armed,  and  they  knew  that  he  was  a  desperado.  An 
armed  man,  cornered  by  even  a  greatly  superior  force, 
can  make  serious  trouble  if  the  captors  do  not  want  to 
fight  to  kill;  and  good  lives  may  easily  be  sacrificed  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

The  three  at  the  table  were  leaning  over  examining 
a  photograph  and  a  paper  upon  which  was  a  brief 
description. 

"  Yes,"  said  Troop,  finally  addressing  the  District 
Attorney,  "  the  picture  is  that  of  Mirandon,  appar- 
ently; the  forehead  seems  his;  the  chin,  and  the  ears 
also;  but  the  eyes  and  the  mouth — well;  that's  impos- 
sible to  determine." 

The  two  others  assented.  The  photograph  was  from 
a  collection  belonging  to  Oakes  and  was  that  of  a  notor- 
ious, desperate  criminal,  taken  years  before.  The  man 
had  distorted  his  face  in  his  endeavors  to  hide  his 
identity  while  being  photographed  and  only  certain 
features  were  sure  of  recognition  by  the  expert.  Oakes 
handled  the  photograph  a  minute.  "If  he  comes,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  get  him  in  a  position  two-thirds  front ; 
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study  the  nose  and  the  chin  particularly,  and  the  set  of 
the  eyebrows;  notice  these  are  far  apart  at  the  base  of 
the  nose;  notice  also  that  the  forehead  line  bulges  a 
trifle  more  on  the  left  side."  Thus  picking  the  points 
that  would  not  change  much  with  time,  the  three  men 
prepared  to  study  the  living  man  when  he  came. 

"  Remember,"  said  Oakes,  "  he  is  described  as  large, 
handsome,  very  highly  educated,  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  above  all,  he  was  known  to  be  ambidextrous;  he 
wrote  with  his  right  hand  and  used  that  hand  as  others 
do,  but  he  was  known  to  use  a  knife  with  the  left  hand 
sometimes.  When  serving  his  term,  he  frequently 
used  the  long  hammer,  swinging  it  from  the  left 
shoulder  when  he  was  in  the  chain  gang.  He  is  re- 
corded as  ambidextrous,  as  you  see,  and  he  is  also 
recorded  as  desperate  and  of  tremendous  strength." 
In  fact,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
his  appearance,  while  that  of  a  very  strong  man,  bears 
no  real,  adequate  relation  to  his  powers." 

"  A  dangerous  customer,"  continued  the  detective. 
"  He  is  a  giant  in  strength,  and  he  also  has  the  brain 
that  thinks  and  schemes,  that  acts  quickly;  he  is  treach- 
erous in  the  extreme;  he  is  a  man  of  many  resources." 

"  His  engagement  here  with  you,  as  I  understand," 
said  the  District  Attorney,  "  is  to  report  on  an  analy- 
sis?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Oakes,  "  when  I  found  the  spots  on  the 
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flooring,  I  gave  him  some  just  as  they  were  on  the 
splinters  of  board  which  I  removed." 

"  As  Parker  the  correspondent,  I  told  him  that  they 
might  make  a  great  hit  in  the  newspaper  accounts.  I 
offered  him  a  large  sum  if  he  could  detect  the  poison, 
if  it  was  poison.  I  asked  him  to  analyze  it  for  me 
privately." 

"  Oh;  and  the  rest  of  the  substance?  "  asked  Troop. 

"It  has  been  analyzed  by  Boston  chemists;  it  is  the 
poison  I  supposed." 

"  Indeed,"  cried  the  District  Attorney,  "  but  will 
Mirandon  report  a  true  analysis?  " 

Oakes  smiled  grimly.  "  He  must  know  that  I  would 
have  other  chemists  making  check  analyses;  if  he  re- 
ports that  he  cannot  detect  the  poison  it  might  appear 
suspicious;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  reports  that  the 
poison  is  as  I  suspect,  then  he  proves  he  knows  about 
that  poison.  Its  detection  by  analysis  is  difficult  and  a 
recent  discovery." 

"  He  is  in  a  tight  place,"  said  Troop.  "  How  will  he 
get  out  of  it?" 

"  He  is  clever,"  said  Oakes;  "  we  will  see.  He  may 
profess  ignorance,  or  he  may  take  chances  and  earn  the 
large  fee." 

"  He  will  try  hard,  probably." 

"  Perhaps.  But  he  might  not  try  at  all;  we  will  see. 
He  might  do  such  a  thing  as  tell  a  lie,"  said  Oakes.  "  It 
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might  be  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficult  position,  espe- 
cially as  he  does  not  know  what  we  suspect." 

The  three  men  sat  silent  for  a  moment  looking  at 
one  another,  then  Oakes  addressed  the  District  Attor- 
ney. 

"  My  case  against  Mirandon,  as  you  know,  is  nearly 
closed;  it  remains  only  to  identify  him  more  closely — 
to  prove  that  he  is  ambidextrous,  but  if  I  cannot  prove 
this,  we  must  wait,  even  though  he  strongly  resembles 
this  photograph." 

Quintus  was  silent  a  moment,  then,  bowing,  he  con- 
tinued, "  and,  sir,  it  will  remain  for  you  to  do  the 
ordering — you  and  Chief  Thomas.  My  men  are  at 
your  service.   I  shall  not  figure  in  the  case  any  longer." 

"  Nonsense,"  was  the  vigorous  answer.  "  Oakes, 
what  you  say  will  go,  to  you  belongs  the  hon  " 

The  speech  was  unfinished.  There  was  a  heavy  foot- 
step in  the  hall,  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Hallen  en- 
tered. 

"  He  is  down  stairs;  he  is  coming;  he  is  now  talking 
with  Martin;  he  is  as  chipper  as  you  please.  Martin 
told  him  that  you  were  going  to  write  up  a  rattling 
article  for  this  evening's  paper.  He  is  unaware  of  the 
trap." 

"  Don't  be  so  sure,"  was  Oakes'  laconic  remark.  At 
a  signal  from  him,  the  District  Attorney  retired  to 
the  adjoining  room  to  await  developments  with  the 
others  there. 
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There  was  unrest  and  uneasiness  in  both  rooms  for  a 
few  minutes.  Oakes  seemed  quiet,  calm,  even  serene; 
his  strong  nature  was  meeting  the  approaching  climax 
with  that  stoic-like  exterior  that  proves  nerves  well 
controlled — that  rises  to  face  any  emergency.  His 
voice,  when  he  now  spoke,  was  unusually  well  mod- 
ulated, even  for  him;  every  note  was  clear  and  rounded, 
and  the  District  Attorney,  as  he  left  the  room,  mar- 
velled at  the  lack  of  nervousness  shown  by  the  man; 
but  Troop,  knowing  Quintus  Oakes  well,  knew  that  it 
was  the  calm  before  the  storm — the  resting  of  the  mind 
and  the  nerves  and  muscles  before  a  possible  call  upon 
all  their  resources.  It  was  the  inspiring  self-confidence 
of  a  very  unusual  man. 

Then  came  the  visitor  whom  all  were  awaiting.  A 
gentle  knock  and  a  quiet  swinging  inward  of  the  door 
in  response  to  the  invitation  to  enter,  and  then  the  man 
stood  before  them,  calm,  collected,  smiling,  with  a  quiet 
dignity  that  was  amazing.  He  bowed  gracefully  and 
extended  his  hand  to  those  present  with  the  air  of  a 
well-bred  man  of  business. 

He  addressed  Oakes,  calling  him  Parker,  in  a  voice 
that  showed  great  refinement  of  diction,  but  that  had 
the  accent  of  one  who  had  acquired  the  language  by 
hard,  diligent  study  and  not  by  birth. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Parker,  I  am  on  time.  I  knew  you 
were  anxious." 
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Was  it  a  chance  shot,  or  did  he  refer  simply  to  the 
anxiety  that  might  be  expected  in  waiting  for  his  re- 
port? What  did  the  man  know?  Was  there  some 
grave  error?  Or  was  he  the  consummately  cool,  col- 
lected murderer  that  was  believed?  If  so,  he  was  beard- 
ing the  lion  in  his  den;  he  was  meeting  nerve  with 
greater  daring. 

Parker  offered  him  a  seat,  which  he  took  politely. 
As  he  bent  over  to  sit  down  the  eyes  of  the  criminal 
hunter  swept  his  face  with  a  keen,  searching  glance, 
and  the  eyes  of  Troop  also  peered  at  the  features  of 
the  man. 

There  was  not  much  doubt.  The  man  before  them 
was  considerably  thinner  than  years  ago,  but  the  re- 
semblance was  there,  the  features  were  as  in  the  photo- 
graph; but  still  there  was  an  uncertainty — a  something 
wrong.  Was  it  that  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  normal? 
Or  was  it  the  increased  age  of  the  man  that  rendered 
positiveness  as  to  identity  out  of  the  question? 

All,  even  the  District  Attorney  in  the  other  room, 
had  taken  full  notice  of  his  figure;  it  was  erect,  large, 
supple,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh.  The 
heart  of  the  State's  representative  pumped  vigorously 
as  he  noted  the  long,  rather  graceful  swing  of  the 
lower  body  as  Mirandon  entered  and  advanced  to  the 
table.  Hallen  took  in  every  action  of  the  man,  and 
then  compared  them  mentally  with  his  own — but  Hal- 
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len,  who  had  the  frame  of  a  giant  bull  terrier  and  the 
courage  to  match,  knew  instinctively  that  the  man  be- 
fore him  was  more  than  his  equal,  more  than  his  and 
Oakes'  equal  perhaps ;  and  then  his  heart  thumped  hard 
in  rhythmic,  regular  strokes  that  sent  the  blood 
strongly  to  his  face — strokes  that  meant  courage  to  the 
core.  Hallen  knew  that  he  was  relied  upon  to  do  what 
nature  had  fitted  him  for,  and  instinctively  his  shoul- 
ders hardened,  and  the  giant  muscles  tightened  as  he 
thought  of  the  moments  that  he  felt  were  coming.  He 
knew  that  if  Oakes  only  said  the  word — but  he  feared 
that  that  man  Oakes  would  dare  the  capture  alone — he 
knew  that  he  dared  anything,  and  that  his  strength  was 
that  of  few  men. 

And  now  came  Oakes'  answer  to  Mirandon's  remark. 

"  Yes,  we  have  been  very  anxious.  We  hope  you 
have  succeeded  in  analyzing  those  samples.  We  an- 
ticipate a  great  newspaper  beat — it  will  be  worth  the 
money." 

The  voice  rang  true  without  a  suspicion  of  excite- 
ment. The  chemist  glanced  long  at  the  speaker,  and 
the  glance  was  returned  unflinchingly;  then  Mirandon, 
evidently  reassured,  answered  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
prised the  men  who  heard  him.  With  apparent  frank- 
ness he  said: 

"  The  specimens  you  gave  me  were,  I  should  say, 
several  days  old.    They  had  been  completely  oxidized 
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by  contact  with  the  light  and  air;  nothing  could  be 
proved  save  the  presence  of  nitric  acid — and  that  in 
itself  in  very  small  quantities." 

Oakes  and  Troop  exchanged  glances.  This  was  the 
answer  of  a  clever  man,  indeed.  Both  knew  that  such 
changes  could  take  place.  The  man  before  them  had 
avoided  the  issue  with  consummate  skill,  or  else  he  was 
simply  telling  the  truth.  Other  chemists  had  already 
reported  the  nature  of  the  poison,  but  then  their  speci- 
mens might  not  have  oxidized  so  completely.  Miran- 
don,  if  guilty,  was  master  of  the  situation. 

Yes,  master.  But  only  for  a  brief  moment.  The 
skilled  man  before  him  expressed  deepest  disappoint- 
ment, but  in  a  friendly  way  took  the  report  that  Miran- 
don  placed  before  him  and  glancing  carefully  over  it, 
said:  "You  have  made  a  complete  analysis,  as  far  as 
possible;  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  sir,  to  pay  you  for 
your  time."  At  the  same  time,  Parker  handed  the 
chemist  a  few  bills  of  good  denomination. 

Mirandon,  off  guard,  not  expecting  pay  unless  his 
analysis  had  been  complete,  forgot;  or  else  entirely 
without  suspicion,  took  the  money  with  his  left  hand 
and  placed  it  with  that  hand  into  his  wallet.  It  was  a 
simple  action,  but  left-handed. 

The  District  Attorney  saw  it  from  his  point  of  van- 
tage in  the  other  room,  and  Troop  and  Hallen  con- 
trolled themselves  with  difficulty. 
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Then  Quintus  Oakes  asked  casually  for  a  receipt, 
and  passing  a  blank  form  toward  Mirandon,  the  chem- 
ist wrote  it  out  holding  the  pen  with  his  right  hand. 

Then,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  Oakes 
passed  a  box  of  cigars.  The  chemist  took  one  with 
his  right  hand,  and  then  came  the  test  that  proved 
Oakes'  suspicions  to  be  correct  beyond  peradventure  or 
doubt.  The  detective  passed  the  matches,  and  Miran- 
don, totally  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  the  link 
that  made  the  chain  of  evidence  complete — the  chain 
forged  by  the  master  mind  before  him,  reached  and 
took  a  match  calmly  with  the  left  hand.  He  swept  it 
across  the  box  and  it  ignited,  then  he  carried  the  hand 
to  the  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  quietly  puffed  until  it 
was  lighted;  then,  glancing  at  the  burning  match  in  his 
left  hand,  he  shook  it  until  it  ceased  to  flame,  and  reach- 
ing forward,  placed  the  still  glowing  stick  in  the  recep- 
tacle for  such  upon  the  table.  It  was  a  gracefully  exe- 
cuted movement,  such  as  most  gentlemen  make  with 
the  right  hand.  But  the  ease  of  movement  and  the 
instinctive  choice  of  hands — the  left  for  the  second 
time  during  the  interview;  and  the  fact  that  the  right 
hand  also  had  been  used  with  seemingly  equal  ease  in 
the  movement  of  writing,  proved  the  man  an  ambi- 
dexter. 

He  watched  the  dying  ember  of  the  match,  and  as  it 
turned  to  white  he  sighed  ever   so   softly.    "  Poor 
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Montgomery  Stone/'  he  said,  "  I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  find  the  poison,  to  help  in  a  clue  that  might 
lead  to  the  assassin's  arrest." 

"  The  consummate  actor!  The  marvellous  devil!  " 
thought  the  District  Attorney.  But  in  his  great,  sup- 
pressed excitement  he  half  spoke,  half  whispered  his 
thought,  and  a  lisping  but  unintelligible  sound  came 
across  the  room  to  those  at  the  table. 

Mirandon  half  turned  toward  the  sound  and  straight- 
ened up;  he  was  alert  instantly:  there  was  some  one  in 
the  other  room.  He  was  suspicious — on  guard; 
thoughts  were  flashing  through  his  brain.  He  glanced 
at  Troop  and  Hallen  and  saw  the  intensity  of  their 
looks,  then  he  glanced  at  Parker  and  saw  a  man,  tall, 
erect,  lithe,  but  with  a  face  emotionless  as  marble, 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  desk  not  six  feet  from  him, 
and  he  noticed  that  the  correspondent  had  somehow 
moved  nearer  the  line  of  the  door,  and  that  Hallen's 
carotids  were  pounding  harder  and  faster  in  his  neck 
than  they  normally  should — then  Mirandon  realized 
that  while  he  had  been  signing  the  receipt  and  light- 
ing his  cigar  and  looking  at  the  dying  ember  of  the 
match,  the  positions  of  all  had  changed — of  all  except 
himself.  He  no  longer  had  a  clear  way  to  the  door 
behind  him.  He  realized  something  was  wrong.  He 
thought  of  the  dying  match;  the  eyes  of  Parker  seemed 
to  be  watching  him  now  as  he  had  watched  it.  There 
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was  somehow  something  wrong  with  the  man  Parker. 
Or  was  it  the  noise  in  the  other  room? — or  Hallen? 
There  was  death  here  to  something  beside  the  match, 
but  death  was  held  for  the  signal;  it  had  not  yet  come. 
He  was  trapped,  by  God.  He — the  cleverest  criminal 
in  years — was  trapped.  For  an  instant,  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  he  hesitated;  then  he  rose  and  bowed  with 
a  trace  of  mockery;  the  others  seemed  to  bow  also,  but 
that  Parker  was  nearer,  nearer.  The  chemist  laughed, 
loudly,  spasmodically,  demoniacally.  After  all,  was  he 
not  the  master?  Did  any  man,  did  these  puppets,  sup- 
pose that  he  was  unarmed?  Why,  he  had  the  greatest, 
the  deadliest  agent  in  the  world  in  his  pocket — some- 
thing beside  a  revolver  or  a  dagger.  He  would  show 
them — them;  and  before  his  demoniac  laugh  had  had 
time  to  be  comprehended  he  had  jumped  back  with 
the  agility  of  a  cat,  swept  a  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
swung  his  arm  in  the  air,  throwing  something  like  an 
egg  against  the  floor. 

Oakes  was  upon  him  and  so  was  Hallen,  but  he 
fought  for  an  instant.  Then  the  tall  form  of  Oakes 
fell  headlong  to  the  floor  and  Hallen  staggered  away, 
while  Troop  in  a  voice  of  distress  called,  "Poison! 
The  windows !  "  Nearly  overcome,  he  staggered  to  a 
chair  and  swinging  it  over  his  head  started  to  hurl  it 
at  the  fleeing  Mirandon,  but  too  late.  He  gasped,  and 
throwing  his  hands  to  his  head  sank  to  his  knees,  and 
then  to  his  face. 
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There  was  tremendous  action  then  from  those  in  the 
other  room.  The  smashing  of  closed  windows,  the 
dashing  through  the  room  to  the  doors  which  were 
flung  open;  the  dragging  of  men  across  the  floor  into 
the  open  air  of  the  hall,  and  the  heroic  attempts  at 
revival  were  matters  of  but  a  few  seconds. 

All  realized  what  had  occurred;  all  realized  that  the 
sickly  sweet  odor  was  of  some  deadly  drug. 

The  voice  of  the  District  Attorney  rang  loud  and 
clear:  "  It's  a  drug — like  the  other  poison.  Look  to 
Troop!    Look  to  Hallen!  " 

Oakes  was  now  staggering  toward  the  front  street 
door  following  the  fleeing  murderer;  but  the  criminal 
had  made  his  escape  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 
He  was  seen  to  seize  his  horse  and  next  instant  he  was 
dashing  toward  the  turnpike.  Before  he  reached  it, 
however,  Quintus  Oakes  had  reeled  to  his  animal  which 
was  standing  outside  guarded  by  one  of  his  men,  and 
issuing  one  or  two  quick,  stern  commands  to  those 
about — who  as  yet  scarce  comprehended  the  cause  of 
the  excitement — was  off  in  pursuit. 

Roger  Malley  was  at  the  post  office  corner  awaiting 
developments.  He  had  been  excluded  from  the  last 
scenes  and  had  been  in  charge  of  the  two  boys  lest 
they  talk  too  much.  He  was  among  the  first  to  see 
Mirandon's  escape.  He  saw  him  dash  out  of  the  hotel, 
18 
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and  Oakes  come  reeling  after,  and  he  knew  instantly 
that  something  had  gone  desperately  wrong.  Where 
were  Troop,  Martin  and  the  others?  " 

Like  a  whirlwind  the  dark-featured  Mirandon  shot 
by  on  horseback  and  then  a  few  moments  later  lithe, 
handsome  Oakes  dashed  round  the  corner,  his  horse 
reined  in  strongly  and  his  stern  face  reflecting  emotion 
such  as  Koger  had  not  seen  in  him  before.  Then  the 
thought  forming  in  Malley's  mind  took  words,  which 
came  excitedly,  irresistibly  in  a  cry  of  despair. 

"  Oakes — Oakes — Jane  and  Ted  are  out  on  the  high- 
way somewhere/'  he  cried. 

Quintus  Oakes  caught  the  words  clearly  and  real- 
ized instantly  the  desperate  plight  of  the  lovers — in  the 
way  of  a  desperate  criminal  whose  passions  were 
aroused,  who  would  hesitate  at  nothing. 

Checking  his  horse  momentarily,  Oakes  turned  in 
his  saddle  and  his  clear  voice  rang  back  down  the 
street. 

"  Capture  him,  dead  or  alive." 

The  sharp  words  moved  men  to  quick,  silent  action, 
and  the  next  that  Koger  knew  were  figures  in  teams 
and  afoot  passing  him  and  striving  to  be  the  first  after 
Oakes. 

Making  a  desperate  jump,  Eoger  was  pulled  into  a 
wagon  by  the  men  within,  and  he  recognized  Troop 
and  the  powerful  Hallen,  red-faced,  with  curious  blue 
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lips  and  eyes  heavy  and  bloodshot,  evidently  suffering 
intensely  with  headache,  but  swearing  like  a  trooper 
in  round,  wholesome  language  that  spoke  well  for 
recovery. 

Then  briefly  he  learned  of  the  escape — the  encap- 
sulated liquid  poison  that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  by 
its  fumes — of  the  daring  of  those  who  had  saved  Hal- 
len  and  Troop.  Seizing  the  reins  himself,  Roger  drove 
and  guided  the  wagon  over  the  turnpike  he  knew  so 
well. 

Far  ahead  a  small,  dark  object — a  man  and  a  horse — 
moved  rapidly,  spreading  in  its  wake  a  cloud  of  dust. 
The  rider  was  beyond  aid  from  those  behind.  Further 
beyond,  out  of  sight  somewhere,  were  J ane  Malley  and 
Theodore  Stone ;  and  between  them  and  the  lone  horse- 
man, but  invisible  to  those  in  the  wagon,  was  another 
horseman  of  a  different  type — a  defiant,  unhesitating, 
passionate  criminal. 

Hallen  peered  ahead.  "  Hurry;  Oakes  is  outdistanc- 
ing us,"  he  cried,  and  turning  fiercely  at  Roger,  he 
shouted  in  a  frenzy  of  anxiety: 

"  H — 1,  get  me  there !  Get  me  there !  Mirandon  is 
too  powerful.   Oakes  is  going  to  death — singlehanded." 
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The  Last  Appeal 

Theodore,  sated  with  the  developments  of  his  hour 
of  triumph,  had  left  Jane  for  a  while  and  gone  to  his 
own  home,  where  his  family  was  anxiously  waiting  to 
welcome  him,  rejoicing  in  the  midst  of  its  reversals  at 
this  good  visit  of  fortune.  But  the  lovers  had  had  no 
moment  alone  together  as  yet,  and  they  had  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  so  presently  he  had  gone  back  to 
her  again.  And  when  he  had  gently  hinted  that  per- 
haps Jane  wouldn't  mind  a  little  private  walk  and  talk 
out  on  the  highway,  over  toward  Billion  Sea,  she,  find- 
ing no  particular  attraction  within  doors,  had  vigor- 
ously seconded  the  idea.  The  two  had  quietly  left  by 
the  back  way  unnoticed  by  all  save  Eoger,  who  had 
done  his  duty  properly  and  helped  "  jolly  "  the  crowd 
along  until  Jane  and  Theodore  had  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  start  on  their  walk. 

Roger  then  went  out  to  await  the  final  action  that 
was  soon  to  take  place.  Thus  it  was  that  during  those 
tense  moments  when  Mirandon  faced  Oakes  and  the 
others  at  the  hotel,  away  out  on  the  highway  where  the 
path  to  Billion  Sea  entered  it,  in  a  little  clearing  over- 
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looking  the  surrounding  country,  sat  Jane  in  the  shade 
of  a  friendly  pine.  She  was  perched  on  the  top  rail  of 
a  fence  that  passed  under  the  shade,  and  which  divided 
a  tract  of  meadow  land  from  the  narrow  cow  path 
at  her  feet.  She  balanced  herself  gracefully,  holding 
with  one  hand  the  nearby  upright  stake  of  the  fence, 
and  touching  with  her  heels  the  lower  rail.  She  wasn't 
the  great  Nightingale  of  the  North  now;  she  was  just 
Jane  of  a  few  years  ago,  changed  only  by  greater 
knowledge  and  the  wisdom  that  comes  with  a  heart  of 
love  and  of  joy. 

By  her  side,  standing  on  a  slight  hillock,  leaning 
against  the  fence,  his  arm  half  around  her  waist  and  his 
face  close  beside  hers,  was  the  man  who  loved  her  and 
whom  she  loved.  They  were  awfully  busy  chattering 
and  laughing.  The  old  father  squirrel  high  up  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  peeping  out  of  his  nest  hole,  ducked 
his  head  in  alarm  with  outraged  feelings,  and  jabbered 
in  righteous  indignation  at  his  wife  within.  But  he 
was  just  "  bluffing,  "  to  keep  his  wife  from  seeing,  for 
every  time  that  he  ducked,  he  did  so  in  time  to  a  kiss 
from  the  two  on  the  fence. 

He  knew  Jane  very  well;  she  had  chirped  and 
chatted  with  him  many  times  a  few  years  ago,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  that  Puritan,  Mrs.  Squirrel,  spoil 
such  a  sweet  time. 

Yes,  he  was  wise.    He  saw  Jane  sparkle  and  scintil- 
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late,  and  heard  her  voice — gentle  and  mellow.  He 
watched  her  changing  moods,  her  irresistible,  bewitch- 
ing smile,  and  her  blue  eyes  as  they  looked  lovingly  at 
Theodore.  He  saw  the  handsome  fellow  by  her  side 
treating  her  tenderly,  with  a  manner  courtly  and 
gentle  and  brim  full  of  deepest  respect — and  the  gray 
old  squirrel — regular  old  wise  man  of  the  tree — kept 
his  mate  in  the  back  of  the  nest  lest  her  nonsensical 
notions  should  assert  themselves,  and  lest  she  start 
wagging  her  jaw  in  that  terrible  scolding  chatter  that 
he  knew  so  well. 

But  suddenly  his  squirrelship  saw  Jane  Malley  jump 
from  the  fence,  landing  plump  in  the  arms  of  her  lover, 
and  then  he  saw  them  both  look  down  the  hill  and  the 
fields  toward  the  highway,  where  were  many  moving 
figures  like  dots,  coming  pell-mell.  He  heard  one  or 
two  sharp  reports  like  the  guns  of  the  hunters,  only 
sharper  and  shorter,  and  he  was  so  overcome  with  fear 
at  the  utter  folly  of  a  whole  army  coming  after  him  and 
his  wife  in  that  tree  that  he  grabbed  his  partner  and 
with  leaps  and  bounds  led  her  into  the  forest  nearby. 
The  two  never  stopped  to  look  back,  and  Mrs.  Squirrel 
didn't  even  say  "  hello  "  to  Jane  Malley;  for  she,  too, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  blue-eyed  and  black- 
haired  lady  of  the  woods  who  occasionally  talked  to  her 
and  who  was  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  Squirrel  and  that 
peculiar  chuckle  of  his. 
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Jane  and  Theodore  looked  at  the  advancing  figures 
in  the  distance,  and  listened  to  the  faint,  increasing 
sounds  of  vehicles  and  the  tapping  of  horses'  hoofs. 
Then  glancing  at  one  another  in  amazement,  Jane 
spoke  excitedly.  "  See,  Theodore,  the  one  in  front  on 
the  black  horse  is  shooting.    What  can  it  mean? " 

The  figure,  now  quite  distinguishable,  could  be  seen 
Avheeling  in  his  saddle  and  discharging  a  weapon  at  the 
nearest  of  his  pursuers — a  horseman  riding  a  giant  bay 
and  lying  low  in  the  saddle,  evidently  closing  in  on  the 
man  in  front. 

"  It's  a  running  fight,  J ane ;  they're  going  to  pass 
just  below  us." 

"Yes — but  look  at  the  crowds;  look  at  the  wagons; 
see  the  second  man;  see  his  horse.  Why — I  know  it; 
it  belongs  to  Mr.  Oakes." 

The  girl  clung  to  her  lover.  "  Surely  it  is  Mr. 
Oakes,"  she  continued.  Instantly  realization  came  to 
them  both;  they  had  forgotten  the  drama  that  had  in- 
volved them  in  its  meshes.  They  knew  now  it  must  be 
the  murderer,  else  why  such  a  crowd  pursuing?  Why 
was  Oakes  taking  such  desperate  chances? 

"  It's  the  murderer,  Jane,"  cried  Theodore.  "  They 
expected  to  arrest  him  to-day;  he  is  making  his  escape. 
Why  did  I  come  out  here  without  arms?  I  cannot  be 
of  service — see  he  is  shooting  again."  While  speaking 
thus,  Theodore  struggled  to  free  himself  from  the 
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grasp  of  the  girl,  who  was  instinctively  trying  to  drag 
him  to  cover.  Then  they  both  saw  the  large  body  of 
Mirandon,  for  they  recognized  him  now,  turn  once 
again.  They  saw  him  take  careful  aim,  and,  following 
the  sharp  report,  the  horse  ridden  by  Oakes  lurched, 
plunged  and  fell  heavily  on  his  side  and  chest.  The 
rider,  half  pinned  underneath,  pulled  himself  free  and 
then  taking  deliberate  aim,  discharged  his  revolver 
twice  in  rapid  succession. 

The  dark,  giant  horse  of  Mirandon  quivered,,  slowed 
up,  and  pitched  sideways;  but  the  rider  was  too  quick 
to  be  caught.  With  a  movement  of  surprising  agility 
he  jumped,  and  alighting  on  his  feet,  wheeled  and  again 
discharged  his  weapon,  and  then  dashed  into  the  path 
at  his  side." 

"  He's  coming  up  this  path,"  cried  Jane,  seizing  her 
lover  and  dragging  him  forcibly  to  one  side.  The  two 
waited  within  the  dense  oak  shrub  by  the  side  of  the 
path.  Scarce  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Theodore 
stooped  and  seized  a  stone  at  his  feet — it  was  nature's 
offering  as  a  weapon — the  only  one  available,  the  only 
one  with  which  to  meet  the  onrushing  criminal. 

Jane  whispered  a  warning.  "  Be  careful,  Theodore, 
the  last  shot  hit  Mr.  Oakes.  I  saw  his  left  arm  drop 
queerly.    Don't  move." 

In  a  moment  came  the  heavy  tread  of  the  murderer, 
who  was  rushing  with  whirlwind  strength  up  the  in- 
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cline.  He  was  breathing  hard  and  his  face  was  tense 
and  pale.  Abreast  of  the  lovers  he  hesitated,  dashed 
on  another  step,  then  paused — turned  at  right  angles 
and  sought  cover.  Oblivious  to  the  presence  of  the 
two,  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  them. 
He  uttered  a  hoarse  roar  of  surprise,  which  changed  to 
defiance,  but  before  he  could  aim  or  pull  trigger  the 
left  arm  of  Theodore  was  about  his  broad  chest  and 
the  rock  descended  fiercely  on  his  head. 

But  bravery  alone  was  never  a  match  for  brute 
strength.  Mirandon,  by  a  mighty  effort,  partly  avoided 
the  blow,  and  then  with  a  laugh  of  revenge  brought  the 
butt  end  of  his  revolver  crashing  heavily  on  to  the  un- 
protected head  of  Theodore.  Stone's  knees  quivered, 
then  slowly  he  pitched  forward  into  the  arms  of  Jane; 
and  Mirandon,  changing  his  mind,  darted  a  few  steps 
back  and  fled  up  the  path  to  the  deep  woods  beyond. 

With  a  cry  of  anguish  Jane  Malley  lowered  the 
falling  body  and  tried  to  stanch  the  blood  that  was 
coming  in  heavy  streams.  Seeing  the  futility  of  her 
efforts,  she  quickly  turned  up  her  dress  and  ripping 
her  petticoat  made  from  its  upper  portion  a  compress, 
and  pressing  it  strongly  but  tenderly  against  the  wound, 
succeeded  in  partly  stanching  the  hemorrhage.  She 
shouted  aloud  to  him  in  her  terror,  and  then,  woman- 
like, began  to  weep  gently,  as  she  tenderly  patted  the 
bloody  head  in  her  lap. 
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With  a  bound  and  a  crash  and  a  cry  of  baffled  rage, 
Quintus  Oakes  appeared  at  her  side. 

Jane,  holding  the  hands  of  her  lover,  was  trying  in  a 
pathetic,  groping  way  to  find  his  pulse,  but  could  not 
— not  knowing  how — and  glancing  at  the  face  of 
Oakes,  she  pleaded  for  knowledge.  But  before  he 
could  frame  a  reply,  she  noticed  the  crimson  on  his 
arm  and  saw  that  the  man  was  in  pain.  With  an  in- 
stantaneous movement  she  had  secured  a  fresh  piece  of 
snow  white  cloth,  and  like  a  flash,  had  bound  tightly 
the  arm  that  hung  loose. 

A  voice  like  the  voice  of  a  bull  roared  out  at  their 
side. 

"  Where  did  he  go,  Oakes,  which  way? " 

Looking  around,  the  two  recognized  the  giant  Hal- 
len,  with  Troop  and  Roger. 

"  Up  the  hill,"  was  the  answer.  Oakes,  leaving 
Roger  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Theodore,  darted  on 
ahead  of  Hallen  in  the  direction  indicated.  He  turned 
at  the  top  and  pointing  along  the  path  questioned 
sharply,  "  Where  does  it  go?  " 

Roger  turned  to  his  sister  for  answer.  She,  alone  of 
all,  knew  these  woods  by  heart. 

Awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  moment,  she 
sprang  up  and  waving  her  hand  to  Oakes,  cried: 

"  To  the  beach  at  Billion  Sea.  He  is  trying  to  reach 
an  old  boat  there;  he  is  trying  to  row  across;  it's  the 
only  way." 
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Then  she  dropped  to  her  knees,  and  seeing  the  mov- 
ing eyelids  of  her  lover,  realized  that  life  was  return- 
ing. 

Seizing  Roger  by  the  hand,  she  fairly  shouted. 
u  Stay  here  with  him,  brother — stay.  I  must  go.  They 
do  not  know  the  way,"  and  kissing  the  face  of  Theo- 
dore, she  arose  and  her  clear  voice  carried  far  ahead  to 
Oakes  who  was  dashing  into  the  woods. 

"  Stop,  wait  for  me — the  road  is  dangerous — the 
marsh." 

She  gave  a  despairing  heart  sob  and  a  look  of  an- 
guish at  Theodore,  who  was  just  returning  to  con- 
sciousness; then  swinging  her  skirt  well  around,  and 
holding  it  securely  but  easily,  dashed  up  to  Hallen  and 
Oakes  and  into  the  woods,  explaining,  "  I'll  lead  you 
across  the  danger  sands;  nobody  else  here  knows  the 
way.    Come! " 

The  glorious  girl,  half  sobbing  with  anxiety  for 
Theodore,  shouted  back  to  her  brother  a  broken  com- 
mand as  she  disappeared  into  the  thick  woods  with 
Oakes  and  Hallen.  The  two  men  advanced  ahead  of 
her,  tramping  the  leaves  and  pushing  aside  the  boughs 
in  haste,  making  way  for  her  as  she  indicated  the  way. 
Here  and  there  they  saw  evidences  of  the  passage  of 
Mirandon;  broken  twigs,  leaves  crushed  on  the  ground 
— and  upturned  earth — evidences  of  a  heavy  tread. 
Through  it  all  the  two  men  kept  a  tense  outlook,  their 
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weapons  held  firmly  in  hand,  their  bearing  cautious. 
The  face  of  Oakes  was  stern  with  the  strength  of  a 
great,  overwhelming  desire,  but  once  in  a  while  Hallen 
saw  his  chief  wince,  as  his  wounded  arm  crashed  against 
a  bough,  or  was  jarred  by  the  pace  they  were  going, 
and  he  wondered  at  the  endurance,  the  relentless,  un- 
hesitating courage  of  the  man. 

Jane  guided  them  along.  The  woods  were  on  one 
side  of  the  path,  a  shallow  pond  on  the  other,  filled  with 
lilies  and  dank  water  growths. 

Oakes  staggered  occasionally,  but  Jane  and  Hallen 
seized  and  steadied  him.  "  Beware!  Don't  step  too 
near  the  bank,"  cried  Jane,  "  that  yellow  sand  is 
treacherous." 

The  pond  narrowed,  and  the  wooded  land  became 
sparse.  The  three  saw  ahead  the  green  blue  waters  of 
Billion  Sea,  and  heard  the  splashing  of  the  heavy 
ripples  as  they  came,  foam-crested,  on  to  the  beautiful 
beach. 

"  There!  Look!  "  Jane  pointed  as  she  spoke.  Miran- 
don  was  just  entering  the  skiff  which  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  and  which  he  had  evidently  launched. 
He  was  taking  his  seat  to  row  across  the  pond  or  rather 
the  sea,  as  was  its  name — to  row  the  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  dense  woods  beyond,  to  the  sandy,  pine  country  to 
the  south  and  to — freedom. 

A  cracking  roar,  and  Hallen's  weapon  spoke — in 
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quick,  instantaneous  staccato.  The  bullet  crashed  near 
the  hand  of  the  criminal  and  with  a  cry  of  baffled  rage, 
Mirandon  saw  that  the  oar  was  splintered  and  useless, 
for  the  weapon  that  Hallen  carried  was  a  heavy  service 
revolver  and  had  done  its  duty  well. 

The  boat,  no  longer  under  control,  swung  slowly 
around  in  the  wind  and  grounded.  The  criminal,  see- 
ing his  desperate  strait,  fired  his  last  shot  at  the  figure 
of  Oakes  as  it  advanced  rapidly  toward  him.  The  shot 
seemed  to  be  without  effect,  however,  and  Mirandon 
jumped,  wading  to  land. 

Oakes  closed  in  on  him.  With  one  useless  arm  dang- 
ling at  his  side,  his  other  wound  tightly  around  Miran- 
don's  neck,  the  two  fell  to  the  sands  in  deadly,  but  un- 
equal embrace. 

Suddenly  Mirandon  arose.  There  was  a  knife  in  his 
hand;  but  at  this  moment  Hallen,  with  a  cry  of  fury, 
was  upon  him.  The  two  men  struggled  as  only  two 
such  Herculean  fellows  could — first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left,  then  down  to  the  water's  edge  in  a  furious, 
awe-inspiring  fight  for  life. 

Hallen,  the  smaller  man  by  far,  was,  however,  a 
worthy  match  for  the  great  criminal — but  for  only  a 
moment  was  the  fight  allowed  to  progress  so  evenly. 
As  Hallen  brought  his  revolver- — still  grasped  in  his 
hand — heavily  against  the  neck  of  Mirandon,  the  latter 
staggered  away,  then  recovering,  he  wheeled  suddenly, 
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and  raising  his  knife,  started  to  swing  it  down  into  the 
breast  of  his  enemy. 

But  Oakes,  evidently  wounded  again,  had  dragged 
himself  to  his  revolver,  which  he  had  been  forced  to 
drop  in  the  struggle.  As  the  criminal  swept  his  arm 
down  for  the  blow  that  meant  death  to  Hallen,  a  shot 
rang  out  and  the  uplifted  hand,  shattered  and  limp, 
released  the  knife  which  fell  gleaming  to  the  sands. 

There  was  a  shriek  from  Jane,  a  hubbub  of  voices, 
and  next  moment  Troop  and  Chief  Thomas,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and  others  appeared  running  toward  the 
fighting  trio.  With  a  lunge  forward  Hallen  closed  in 
again;  but  the  voice  of  Oakes  rang  forth  calm,  supreme. 

"  He  is  wounded.    Don't  kill — capture  alive." 

The  criminal  ducked,  darted  past  Hallen's  awful, 
lunging  rush,  and  seeing  escape  impossible  in  one  direc- 
tion, turned  and  ran  along  the  beach  to  where  an  arm 
of  the  lily  pond  entered  Billion  Sea  in  a  narrow  strait 
of  lily-bespangled  water  which  flowed  along  a  clear, 
beautiful,  sandy  beach  at  the  opposite  shore. 

Mirandon  rushed  forward,  Hallen  after  him.  He 
ran  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  Jane  Malley  did 
a  curious  thing ;  with  a  cry  of  terror  she  seized  the  pur- 
suing form  of  Hallen  and  held  him  back  by  main  force. 

"  For  the  love  of  God,  stop!  See!  "  She  swept  her 
hand  toward  the  escaping  prisoner  as  she  spoke. 

Mirandon  looking  back,  gauged  the  distance  as  he 
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ran,  and  launched  himself  with  a  bound  into  the  shal- 
low strait,  through  the  lily  pads,  toward  the  opposite 
shore.  He  reached  it,  the  strait  was  only  about  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  lumbered  on  to  the  beautiful  sand.  He 
turned  and  waved  his  hand  and  shouted  a  terrible  de- 
fiance, then  retreated  one  step,  still  facing  those  across 
the  little  inlet;  halted,  wheeled,  or  rather  tried  to 
wheel  and  dash  on  in  his  retreat.  But  he  stood  still  in- 
stead. A  change  came  over  his  face,  a  pallor,  and  a 
look  of  bewilderment.  He  lifted  his  leg — it  dragged; 
he  floundered,  and  then  a  cry  of  horror  went  up :  "  he's 
caught;  he's  sinking;  it's  quicksand." 

Now,  with  one  accord  those  present  realized  why 
Jane  had  dragged  the  burly  Hallen  back.  She  was  now 
running  up  the  incline  from  the  beach  along  the  path 
which  she  had  come  with  Oakes  and  Hallen;  she  was 
going  back  to  her  lover. 

But  in  a  moment  she  hesitated  with  a  cry  at  seeing 
Theodore  before  her,  descending  the  incline  from  the 
woods.  His  head  was  encased  in  the  blood-soaked 
dressing,  and  he  was  supported  by  Roger  and  Martin 
as  he  staggered  onward.  Jane  threw  her  arms  about 
him  and  implored  him  to  stop,  but  down  to  the  beach 
he  came  and  the  awe-struck  crowd  beheld  him  in  their 
midst.  Then  he  saw  what  he  had  not  seen  before — the 
body  of  a  man,  half  engulfed  in  the  sands  across  the 
narrow  strait,  twisting  and  writhing  and  holding  both 
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hands  out,  thrashing  them  about  him  in  desperation. 
One  hand  was  dyed  crimson  and  spattered  the  wet 
sands  and  the  white  foam  of  the  fresh  water  as  it 
eddied  about  him.  The  other  grasped  convulsively, 
horribly,  at  a  large  lily  pad  just  within  reach;  and  as 
the  fingers  grasped  and  pulled  it  down,  the  white, 
scented  lily  upon  it  bowed  in  acknowledgment  a 
haughty,  polite  bow.  And  the  water  from  the  strait 
percolated  through  the  moving  sands  and  closed  coldly 
around  Mirandon's  waist,  lapping  its  prey  with  wind- 
driven  ripples  which  cast  a  sickly  yellow  ring  of  foam 
about  him — the  soft,  fluffy  stuff  that  forms  near  the 
sands'  edge  of  a  fresh  water  pond  when  the  wind  lashes 
the  little  white  caps  at  play. 

Mirandon  pulled  the  lily  pad  nearer  to  him,  when 
suddenly  it  broke,  and  with  a  cry  of  despair,  he  turned 
helplessly  toward  the  men  on  the  opposite  shore  and 
cast  the  portion  of  green  crushed  leaf  in  his  hand 
viciously  toward  them. 

Then  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  Theodore 
standing  shocked,  motionless.  The  dying  murderer's 
mind  reverted  to  the  days  of  friendship — the  happiest 
days  he  had  ever  known,  when  he  walked  with  Theo- 
dore and  discussed  chemistry  and  had  a  good,  honest 
friend. 

"  For  the  love  of  God — save  me — let  me  die  by  the 
law;  friend — friend  Theodore — save  me!  " 
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The  cool  words  of  Oakes  interrupted.  "  Where  can 
we  step,  Miss  Malley — which  is  the  safe  sand? " 

Jane  hesitated,  and  saw  that  somehow  Hallen  and 
Chief  Thomas  and  the  others  were  carrying  the  little 
skiff  toward  her  across  the  beach. 

Then  dashing  along  the  shore  of  the  inlet,  she  led 
the  men  to  a  little  rocky  cove.  "  Here,  launch  it  here 
— it  is  safer — keep  away  from  the  opposite  shore — the 
middle  of  the  inlet  is  safe;  keep  among  the  lily  pads. 
Don't  land  on  the  other  side." 

Then,  with  a  shudder,  she  cried:  "  He  stuck  in  the 
worst  place  of  all.  Roger,  you  go — you  and  I  have 
walked  here  long  ago/'  and  then  Jane  burst  out  into  a 
deep,  tearless  sob  as  she  saw  that  the  waist  of  Mirandon 
was  invisible.  The  neck  and  shoulders  and  head  were 
all  that  could  be  seen,  save  the  two  hands — one  closed 
and  holding  something  that  he  had  taken  from  his  vest 
pocket  as  the  sands  closed  over  it — the  other,  dripping 
occasionally  a  red-blue  drop  that  came  from  the  shat- 
tered palm. 

They  launched  the  skiff.  Troop  and  Roger  bent  to 
the  oars,  while  Hallen,  crouched  in  the  bottom,  waited 
for  his  share  of  the  work. 

But  the  sands,  waiting  not  for  man's  actions,  kept  on 
enveloping  Mirandon  in  the  embrace  of  death.  Now 
his  shoulders  and  the  wounded  hand  were  sucked  under 
in  the  remorseless  quick — his  breathing  came  hard  with 
19 
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the  pressure  around  him,  great  drops  of  sweat  appeared 
on  his  pale  face,  and  the  eyes,  that  had  been  such  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  man,  rolled,  showing  the 
white  and  the  black  alternately,  in  the  terrible  mental 
agony  that  he  was  experiencing. 

Would  the  hunters  reach  him?  If  so,  it  meant 
respite,  breath,  air — and  above  all,  life  for  a  short 
time — then  the  gallows;  but  it  meant  at  least  life — 
life  now,  and  he  groaned  aloud  in  his  torture. 

But  they  would  not  reach  him  in  time;  they  could 
not.  The  boat  made  slow  progress  through  the  lily 
pads;  already  the  water  was  at  his  throat.  He  threw 
his  head  far  back,  and  in  another  second  the  foam  of 
the  fresh  water,  the  taste  of  the  lily  pads  came  to  him 
— the  boat  was  too  far.  Courage  he  had,  but  not  for 
death  like  this.  With  a  heart-breaking  cry  of  agony 
he  drew  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  those  watching  in 
powerless  dismay  across  the  strait  saw  him  swallow 
something  from  a  little  vial  in  his  hand.  Suddenly, 
like  a  flash,  the  face  grew  black — then  blue,  and  the 
criminal  made  a  sighing  heave  as  the  water  and  foam- 
soaked  yellow  sand  closed  over  him. 

The  twice  wounded  Oakes  touched  the  arm  of  the 
District  Attorney.  "  Horrible,"  he  cried.  "  Did  you 
see  the  face — it  was  the  poison — it  was  his  confession." 
The  other  nodded  in  awe-struck  emotion. 

The  next  moment  Hallen,  bending  far  out  from  the 
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boat,  threw  his  muscular  arm  down  into  the  moving 
sand  and  seized  the  black,  disappearing  hair  in  his 
powerful  grasp. 

Troop  and  Roger  gave  a  vigorous  backward  motion 
to  their  oars  and  Hallen,  in  desperation,  drew  every 
muscle  taut,  exerting  the  last  atom  of  strength  that  was 
in  him  in  a  mighty  heave. 

Slowly  the  quicksand  gave  up  the  dead — slowly  the 
body  rose. 

One  month  afterward  a  tall,  pale  and  very  thin  man 
sat  in  a  reclining  chair  on  the  hospital  lawn,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends — Hallen,  Martin,  the  District 
Attorney  and  some  others — who  cheeringly  welcomed 
him  back  to  the  outside  world. 

It  was  the  State's  representative  who  was  talking; 
he  had  just  asked  the  invalid  regarding  the  poison  that 
had  figured  in  the  escape  of  Mirandon,  and  Oakes  was 
shaking  his  head  as  he  answered,  "  No,  the  poison  he 
threw  among  us  at  the  hotel,  and  which  had  such  an 
instantaneous  effect,  was  not  the  one  that  he  used  to 
murder  Montgomery;  as  you  remember,  the  encap- 
sulated poison  had  an  odor.  It  was  a  member  of  the 
same  group  of  poisons,  however;  more  volatile,  but 
less  active  than  the  one  he  so  cleverly  used  on  the  day 
of  the  fire." 

"  And  the  one  with  which  he  finished  his  own 
agony? "  queried  one  of  the  bystanders. 
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"  The  same  as  that  which  killed  Stone,"  was  the 
answer. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Attorney,  "  its  use  was  an  instan- 
taneous confession — the  proof  that  he  carried  the 
poison." 

All  were  silent  a  moment;  then  the  Attorney  volun- 
teered the  remark,  "  This  case  has  called  attention  to 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poisons — fortunately  it  is  not 
easily  procurable  even  now.  Publicity  as  to  its  unique 
effects  will  prevent  its  future  use  by  even  the  slyest  of 
criminals,  and  legislation  will  control  its  future  manu- 
facture and  use,  even  in  science." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  a  closed  carriage  approached 
rapidly  toward  the  station.  It  came  abreast  of  the  hos- 
pital gate,  and  stopped.  A  young,  handsome  man  and 
a  radiant,  beautiful  girl  alighted  and  rapidly  walked 
toward  the  building. 

The  next  moment  they  espied  the  invalid,  and  were 
at  his  side.  Jane  seizing  Oakes'  hand,  laughed  gently. 
"  We're  on  our  honeymoon,  Mr.  Oakes,"  she  said, 
blushing  slightly  at  the  smiling  faces  round  about. 
"  As  you  could  not  come  to  the  wedding,  we  have  come 
to  see  you,"  she  explained. 

"  I  came  as  near  to  the  wedding  as  I  could,  Mrs. 
Stone.   I  sat  out  here  to  see  you  go  by." 

"  Did  you  think  we  would  go  by,  when  you  were 
here?  "  exclaimed  Jane  with  a  toss  of  her  head.    "  No, 
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indeed,  we  have  not  forgotten."  She  spoke  half  jest- 
ingly, half  earnestly,  but  the  beautiful  face  beamed  in 
thankfulness  and  the  mellow  voice  that  had  charmed  so 
many  threw  its  curious  influence  over  all. 

A  whistle  told  that  the  train  was  approaching. 
Theodore  seized  the  hand  of  Oakes  and  shook  it  vigor- 
ously, but  Jane  remarking  that  she  could  do  much 
better  than  that  in  another  way,  stooped,  and  sud- 
denly kissed  the  brow  of  the  astonished  invalid. 

Then,  with  a  laugh  and  a  good-bye  wave  of  the 
hand  to  the  others  who  stood  around  smiling  at  Oakes' 
discomfiture,  they  were  off  in  their  youth  and  happi- 
ness. 


THE  END 
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